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Message from the Editor 


Cheryl Oestreicher , Head of Special Collections and Archives, and Assistant Professor, Boise State University 


T he 2015 CLIR Unconference & Symposium 
was the capstone event to seven years of 
grant funding through CLIR's Cataloging 
Hidden Special Collections and Archives pro- 
gram. The two-day event brought together more 
than 180 past and current grant recipients as well 
as others interested in the new phase focusing on 
digitization. The atmosphere was energetic and 
passionate about the vast array of projects com- 
pleted or in progress. The more than 25 presenta- 
tions vividly illustrated the impact of the Hidden 
Collections grant. 

Since 2008, CLIR and The Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation have funded 129 projects. To date, 
institutions have processed at least 2,952 collec- 
tions, comprising 53,608 linear feet, an additional 
4,229 cubic feet, plus 960 boxes of mixed materi- 
als. The projects have also created 273,728 item- 
level records of materials including: 

■ 50,551 books and manuscripts 
■ 46,702 audio and audiovisual recordings 
■ 29,393 items of ephemera 
■ 27,125 pamphlets 
■ 15,600 pamphlet plays 
■ 8,560 maps and map series 
■ 6,956 artifacts 
■ 5,537 artworks 
■ 2,978 architectural drawings 

As shown in the Hidden Collections Registry, 
grant recipients represent academic institutions, 
government and nonprofit organizations, 
historical societies, independent libraries. 


museums, and public libraries. The topics are 
vast, ranging from activism to book and print 
history, and from earth sciences to media studies. 

We can't know precisely how many research- 
ers have used these newly processed collections 
and items, but the number is likely to be in the 
hundreds. At a time when many institutions face 
chronic processing backlogs and underfunded 
departments, this program has created jobs, pro- 
vided resources to catalog collections, and facili- 
tated access to rare materials that will benefit re- 
searchers for years to come. 

Through my work on a CLIR-funded project and, 
subsequently, as a grant reviewer, I have greatly 
broadened my archival knowledge. During my 
three-year project. Archives from Atlanta: Cradle 
of the Civil Rights Movement, I was privileged 
not only to work with amazing civil rights col- 
lections, but also to hear how others implement 
processing procedures and what tools they use. 
Learning about others' procedures and projects 
helps me grow as an archivist, and as a manager 
I share this knowledge and apply many of these 
practices in my current institution. 

In 2010, CLIR hosted its first symposium for grant 
recipients. At that symposium, archivists present- 
ed on topics ranging from architectural records to 
processing metrics, and from research communi- 
ties to appraisal. Five years later, the 2015 sympo- 
sium continued that spirit of connecting and shar- 
ing. Attendees learned about others' practices and 
tools, but also made connections with each other 
that have led to further collaborations, recognition 
of expertise, and friendships. 
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CLIR " aspires to transform the information land- 
scape to support the advancement of knowledge." 
From the presentations and conversations, it was 
clear how the program contributes to that goal. 
In these proceedings, participating archivists and 
librarians reveal their perspectives, approaches, 
and ways of sharing information. Readers will 
see the discovery through the author's eyes. 

These proceedings group presentations by 
theme. Collaborations provides examples of multi- 
institutional projects, including one international 
collaboration; Student and Faculty Involvement re- 
ports on practices of engaging students and fac- 
ulty in processing as well as outreach; Cataloging 
presents projects that experimented with unique 
ways of classifying unusual formats; Arrangement 
and Description includes a variety of item-level 
and minimal processing techniques; Audiovisual 
Collections addresses the unique requirements of 
and advances in providing access to audiovisual 
items; Science Collections focuses on how institu- 
tions deal with challenges of science and medical 
collections, including practical ways to address 
privacy issues; and Outreach describes ways in 
which projects are engaging current and future 
patrons. 

The Unconference featured in-depth discussions 
about practical applications, with a choice of 
workshops in the morning and discussions in 
the afternoon. Hidden Collections project staff 
joined with other archivists and information 
professionals to lead the workshops and 
discussion sessions. The leaders focused on 
hands-on tasks, sharing ideas, and reinforcing 
that we all have similar needs and should work 
together to learn new skills and implement 
practices. Notes from the Unconference, like the 
symposium presentations, are grouped by theme, 
including data tools, metadata, sustainability, 
community, promoting collections, donors, and 


assessment. Each workshop and discussion 
leader started with their project as a basis and 
demonstrated how using tools and ideas, such 
as GIS and K-12 outreach, can be integrated and 
accomplished. Their purpose was not to just 
showcase a specific project, but to actively engage 
participants in discussion and exchange of ideas 
and experiences. 

Archivists routinely exchange information about 
their profession through conferences, literature, 
blogs, social media, and other means. The 
Hidden Collections grant program has taken that 
to a new level. CLIR has provided a platform to 
disseminate knowledge that expands beyond the 
usual means and allows recipients to share their 
publicity, outreach, finding aids, workflows, 
templates, and manuals. This platform collates 
resources that can benefit all archivists. One can 
see finished projects as well as the procedures 
and tools to accomplish them. 

As editor of these proceedings, I attended nearly 
all workshops, discussions, and sessions, albeit 
some for only a few minutes. I wanted to glimpse 
as much as possible to ensure the most compre- 
hensive representation of the event. I learned too 
much to list. Some ideas were brand new and 
others reinforced my current practices. One sug- 
gestion that bears repeating is that one does not 
need to be an expert before embarking on some- 
thing new: the only way to become an expert is to 
jump in and try. 

What was apparent throughout the two days 
was not only participants' depth of archival 
knowledge but also— and this may be obvious— 
that we are responsible for a great number of 
tasks to make our unique materials available: 
appraisal, acquisition, arrangement, description, 
and access. To carry out these tasks, we need to 
understand outreach, cataloging, digitization. 
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standards, and researchers' needs. When I 
mentioned this to Michael Edson, who has 
contributed the epilogue to this volume, he asked 
if I thought the array of tasks was a product of 
how fast-paced and demanding our society 
has become. That specific connection had not 
occurred to me before, but yes, I do. 

As technology develops faster than anyone 
can keep pace with, our researchers' expecta- 
tions also grow quickly. We frequently get the 


question "why can't you digitize everything?" 
While we know that is a monumentous directive, 
CLIR's new iteration of the Hidden Collections 
program is one step in that direction. The accom- 
plishments from the past seven years indicate 
that CLIR will continue to provide opportunities 
for more collaboration on and access to hidden 
collections that will significantly impact the pro- 
fession and advance research. 
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Hidden No More 


Amy Lucko, Director of Program Administration , Council on Library and Information Resources 
Christa Williford , Director of Research and Assessment , Council on Library and Information Resources 


W hen we first accepted responsibility 
for administering Cataloging Hidden 
Special Collections and Archives in 
2008, we appreciated the urgency and gravity 
of the problem that the program was designed 
to address: far too many materials languished, 
undiscovered, in cultural heritage institutions 
nationwide, and scholarship was at risk because 
potentially vital resources were unavailable for 
use. Among the reasons materials remained hid- 
den were lack of sufficient funds, expertise, in- 
frastructure, and standardized approaches to ex- 
ercising intellectual control. Each of these issues 
presented serious roadblocks for the profession- 
als charged with making special collections and 
archives discoverable and usable. CFIR's charge, 
made possible by the generosity of The Andrew 
W. Mellon Foundation, was to help remove those 
roadblocks for some, while seeking to under- 
stand these impediments and share ideas about 
potential ways to surmount them. 

While the work of the Cataloging Hidden Collections 
recipients is ongoing, this publication represents 
the fruition of CFIR's efforts in important ways. 
As a record of the program's second symposium 
for grant recipients (the first was held in March 
2010), the volume captures the richness and 
breadth of the professional conversations con- 
nected with the program over its eight-year his- 
tory. The presentations offer many practical ideas 
for improving the efficiency and efficacy of the 
work required to make rare and unique materials 
accessible, ideas that are translatable and repli- 
cable across a variety of types of collections, and 


within institutions of varied sizes and missions. 
By making these ideas widely available, we hope 
that they might prove useful to professional com- 
munities well beyond those directly involved in 
the 129 projects CLIR funded between 2008 and 
2014. 

For us, as program staff, these proceedings are 
also a reminder of the wealth of opportunities we 
have had to learn from our program's constitu- 
ents. Through receiving questions and feedback 
from applicants, exchanges with our dedicated 
panel of reviewers, reviewing and preparing 
grant reports, and conducting site visits to grant 
recipients, we have heard much that we consider 
essential for others— scholars, funders, and the 
general public alike— to appreciate with respect 
to the "hiddenness" of cultural materials. Beyond 
the collections themselves, many aspects of the 
work that goes into making them accessible de- 
serve widespread attention, not just to prompt 
continued investment in description— although 
admittedly that will be critical— but also to in- 
spire hope within those of us who believe in the 
open dissemination of knowledge and culture. 

The labor involved in cataloging hidden collec- 
tions most often takes place in private corners, 
obscured from public view. Few people outside 
the cultural heritage professions recognize the 
breadth and variety of the contributions of li- 
brarians, archivists, curators, and researchers in 
their endeavors to understand and contextual- 
ize scholarly materials. When distant from one 
another in time, space, or both, the labor of each 
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of these groups can be invisible to the others, 
despite the interdependence of their work. The 
essays in this volume reveal innovative develop- 
ments for the many kinds of intellectual labor 
required to make collections accessible: the team 
workflows, specialized vocabularies, and sus- 
tainable and adaptable storage of catalog records 
and finding aids; the optimization of approaches 
to the description of special formats such as au- 
diovisual materials, fine prints, or textiles; or the 
assessment of risks related to collection content, 
such as risks to personal privacy. The sections on 
cataloging, arrangement and description, audio- 
visual collections, and science collections are par- 
ticularly helpful in this regard. 

We have been fortunate to see with our own eyes 
the impact of many of these innovations in the 
course of making site visits to recipient institu- 
tions. Each visit has afforded us a unique op- 
portunity to view the work of library, archival, 
and museum professionals in situ, coming face to 
face with the many challenges these profession- 
als must overcome in their daily work. Handling 
unwieldy, disorganized collections; dealing with 
mysterious documents or objects that surface 
unexpectedly; working in cramped and remote 
locations; making case-by-case decisions about 
what information to capture for a description and 
what to let go; adapting standards and systems to 
new purposes; bridging cultural divides between 
institutions, professions, and scholarly fields 
of inquiry— all of these are common difficulties 
for the professionals who have undertaken the 
work of Cataloging Hidden Special Collections and 
Archives. 

Describing collections, like all kinds of work in 
cultural heritage institutions, is inherently col- 
laborative. But changes in information and com- 
munication technologies in recent decades have 
expanded the scale of collaboration needed to 


bring research resources to the attention of end 
users. Working closely with others from differ- 
ent institutions, professional backgrounds, and 
even countries is now more the norm than the ex- 
ception. Most of us recognize the positive effects 
of such large-scale collaboration and increased 
standardization in language and data structures; 
in theory, these developments make description 
cheaper, faster, and better. Yet in practice there 
are logistical and financial burdens facing those 
who pursue these seemingly straightforward 
goals. In the section of this volume focusing on 
collaboration, the authors of three papers pro- 
vide a realistic assessment that should prove 
helpful to professionals planning to enlarge or 
deepen their working partnerships. 

The section on student and faculty involvement 
offers similar realistic assessments of the lim- 
its of the transformative potential of innovative 
practices, revealing the practical limitations of 
engaging these user communities in generating 
high-quality descriptions. At the same time, these 
essays expose compelling examples of "hidden 
learning," often described in the words of student 
workers, taking place within the context of grant 
projects. A companion piece to this publication 
by Kelly Miller and Michelle Morton, "Learning 
at Work in the Archives: The Impact of Access 
to Primary Sources on Teaching and Learning," 
provides additional evidence of the value of 
scholarly engagement and student learning in 
the context of work with hidden collections. This 
study grew out of CLIR's three-year effort to doc- 
ument aspects of scholarly engagement through 
the activities and experiences of early partici- 
pants in CLIR's program, titled "Observations 
on Scholarly Engagement with Hidden Special 
Collections and Archives." Additional informa- 
tion about this study is available on the program 
website, and in Miller's and Morton's related 
piece in Archivejournal from 2012. 
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Grants from the Cataloging Hidden Special 
Collections and Archives program have made it 
possible for scholars, students, and the general 
public to find and use vast quantities of diverse 
materials that were not previously discoverable 
online. This was the program's original purpose, 
and it has been immensely gratifying to witness 
its fulfillment over time. But to those of us who 
have actively participated in the program, the in- 
vestment of the Mellon Foundation has yielded 
far more. Grant projects have offered life-chang- 
ing professional development opportunities for a 
generation of talented and dedicated staff mem- 
bers new to the cultural heritage professions; 


they have provided students with unique learn- 
ing experiences; they have helped forge new 
collaborative partnerships between institutions; 
in many institutions, they have prompted the 
improvement of practices and workflows that 
are now standard operating procedures. This 
volume documents these additional benefits of 
CLIR's program well, and at first-hand. It is our 
hope that within its pages readers will encounter 
the full breadth and diversity of activity in to- 
day's cultural heritage institutions— all of which 
is vital to how we understand ourselves both 
now and in the future— so that they might better 
appreciate, and perhaps even contribute to, the 
continuation of this important work. 
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Introductory Remarks, March 13, 2015 


Charles Henry , President , Council on Library and Information Resources 


W elcome to the Cataloging Hidden 
Special Collections and Archives 
Symposium subtitled "Innovation, 
Collaboration, and Models." You will be hearing, 
all day long, some very interesting examples of 
innovation and collaboration. As we get started. 
I'd like to thank the program officers and staff 
at CLIR, who have put together a vibrant agen- 
da, and also thank the Kislak Center and the 
University of Pennsylvania Libraries for hosting 
this event. 

Very briefly this morning. I'm going to share some 
statistics and show you what you all have been 
doing for the last seven years. The Cataloging 
Hidden Collections program began in 2008 and 
ran until this year. We've given away 129 grants 
for a total of $27.5 million. Most of the grants 
went to academic libraries, but there was a nice 
dispersal to other kinds of cultural organizations 



Hidden Collection 
program has funded 
projects in 35 U.S. 
states and Canadian 
provinces. 


25% of awarded 
institutions 

llaborated on projects; 
0 % of collaborations 
were international. 


including museums, public libraries, archives, 
and historical societies. 


Through this grant program, 25 percent (33) of 
the funded projects were collaborative, involving 
at least two institutions. This is something we re- 
ally had hoped to see in the beginning, and we 
encouraged collaboration throughout. One year, 
we had three wonderful proposals to catalog 
Civil Rights materials from four different institu- 
tions. The review panel got back to these institu- 
tions and said, "If you put this together, it'd be a 
tremendous proposal." They did and it was. That 
got us moving on trying to encourage collabora- 
tion whenever we could. Three of the collabora- 
tive projects funded were international collabo- 
rations involving institutions in both the United 
States and Canada. You can see some remarkable 
statistics here describing funded projects' col- 
lective achievements to date: metadata for over 
209,000 items, including 180,000 photographs, art 
works, digital images, and postcards; 3,000 find- 
ing aids, and 82,000 MARC records. This is im- 
pressive: you all have been very busy. 


To date, this program has Funded the processing Of : 




Fllm * 


[□] over 3,000 
FINDING AIDS and 
COLLECTION-LEVEL RECORDS 






HI item-level 
METADATA Tor 
over 209,000 


items., including 
nearly 1 80,000 
photographs, ii reworks, 
digital images, postcards, 
audio a-nd oral histories, 
and more. 
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What have we heard through interviews, surveys, 
and conversations with you all? What has come 
out of this, aside from the numbers and the sta- 
tistics? To me, this is a marvelous catalog, if you 
will, of reactions and evidence of the importance 
of this program. First, jobs for new professionals 
came through these grants. Research guides were 
created. New courses came into being. There was 
a really strong pedagogical aspect to this project 
that we hadn't thought of much in the beginning, 
but grew over time. Many of you have partici- 
pated in numerous presentations at symposiums 
and conferences. And, not least, the projects have 
led to abiding and binding institutional partner- 
ships and collaboration. 

Today, we have 172 people attending: 75 of you 
are contributing as presenters over the two-day 
event. Together, participants in this symposium 
represent 55 recipient institutions and consortia 
and 62 unique Hidden Collections projects. I am 
very grateful for all of your work. 

Now I'd like to transition to our keynote speaker 
today. Professor Jacqueline Goldsby. Jackie is 
chair of the African American studies program at 
Yale University. My staff and I know Jackie best 
through her enormous, important contributions 


to the Hidden Collections review panel, on 
which she has served for many years. To this day, 
we continue to talk about the remarkable insight 
and compassion that she evidenced for the value 
of our cultural heritage: not just the value of cul- 
tural heritage for teaching and research, but the 
value of our cultural heritage for a vibrant intel- 
lectual society. 

When the staff and I sat down in 2008 to write the 
first proposal for the Mellon grant that gave rise 
to this program, we cited a remarkable effort that 
was under way at the University of Chicago. This 
effort entailed a collaboration of librarians, grad- 
uate students, and faculty who would go around 
to institutions in the Chicago area, uncover ma- 
terials and collections pertinent to African stud- 
ies, and then catalog them using acceptable stan- 
dards. The goal of this activity was to make these 
wonderful materials that were heretofore hidden 
accessible to the public. That project was headed 
by Jackie at the time and we said in the grant pro- 
posal, "This is a beautiful piece of work and the 
model on which we want to build." Here we are 
today. It is a great pleasure to welcome Professor 
Jacqueline Goldsby. 
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Keynote 

Parting the Waters: CLIR’s Pathways into the Archive 


Jacqueline Goldsby, Professor of English & African American Studies, Yale University 


Standing at the Water’s Edge 

T he title of my talk deserves an explana- 
tion— or, rather, a confession. I wish I 
could credit my inspiration to Taylor 
Branch's magisterial study of the Civil Rights 
Movement, because that allusion would sug- 
gest I believe that CLIR's Hidden Collections 
Cataloging Program succeeded because it ad- 
vances information access as a civic right. 1 Now, 
I do think that case can be made. Moreover, that 
view informs my remarks today. However, that 
intellectual genealogy didn't inspire my talk's 
title. 

Instead, my title stems from a guilty pleasure. 
Every March, I watch Cecil B. DeMille's The Ten 
Commandments (1956). I might rationalize this 
ritual by claiming to study Cold War allegories 
of anti-communist statecraft. But that's not true. 
My mother started me on this habit when I was in 
elementary school. She was a huge film buff, ad- 
mired Charlton Heston, and relished well-choreo- 
graphed visual spectacles. So, I have to admit, the 
image of Heston— arms thrust wide open against 
the roiling black sky; intoning his commands in 
fine, prophetic mode; Yul Brynner, Edward G. 
Robinson, and the other faux Egyptians shocked 
and awed as the waters of the Red Sea part: that 
image immediately sprang to mind as the icon I 
needed to focalize this talk. 


1 I refer to the first volume in Branch's extraordinary 
trilogy chronicling the Civil Rights Movement, Parting the 
Waters: America in the King Years , 1954-63 (NY: Simon & 
Schuster, 1989). 


I concede that the religious allusion or the 
film's kitsch excess (maybe both) might offend 
secularists and modernists in the audience. But 
the scene's staging of the proverbial "making a 
way out of no way" strikes me as a visceral but 
useful emblem that acknowledges the special 
effects that CLIR's funding played in the success 
of the cataloging initiative. 

When, in 2005, I first began my own archi- 
val project in Chicago, Mapping the Stacks, I 
read Barbara Jones' ARL white paper. Hidden 
Collections , Scholarly Barriers (2003), and Mark 
Greene and Dennis Meissner's manifesto "More 
Product, Less Process" (2005). These field-defin- 
ing arguments placed my goals for Mapping the 
Stacks in a sobering context. As Jones and Greene 
and Meissner made clear, hidden collections im- 
posed a staggering burden upon archives and cul- 
tural heritage repositories because uninventoried 
boxes of materials, overcrowded shelving space, 
understaffed processing units, patrons clamor- 
ing for materials— often unaware that ones more 
suitable for their projects were just several linear 
feet away— defied archivists' efforts to devise ef- 
ficient strategies to recover uncataloged manu- 
script collections. Not to mention moving image, 
photography, and born digital collections, which 
pose their own daunting challenges. 

The financial, human, and technological capi- 
tal required to relieve and reverse those pres- 
sures needed to be shrewdly mobilized, on the 
one hand, and commanding in its own right, on 
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the other hand. CLFR's multi-year, multi-million 
dollar funding capacity bordered on something 
we might call miraculous, partly because it sum- 
moned money from the Mellon Foundation to 
seed grants that weren't then presently available. 
More importantly, because CLIR targeted hidden 
collections explicitly, its funding operated with 
both fine precision and wide-ranging scale that 
fostered breakthrough strategies that reposito- 
ries can now use not only to unhide collections, 
but to keep those holdings visible and accessible 
throughout a collection's life cycle. 

Judging from their titles and abstracts, the 
posters and papers presented at yesterday's 
unconference and today's symposium examine 
more precisely how these new protocols function 
in situ , on the ground. I begin my remarks with 
this broader appreciation: the inroads that now 
lead into hidden collections were made possible 
because of CLIR's large-scale, longer tail funding 
capacity. 2 The $27.5 million distributed to the 129 
projects across the U.S. and Canada has created 
not just one but multiple pathways for knowledge 
production to reach new shores. 

Indeed, it's not an exaggeration to proclaim 
that the collections unhidden through CLIR's 
Cataloging initiative can— and will— transform 
the landscapes of research, teaching, and public 
engagement in humanist studies here in the 
U.S. and around the world. Truly: the range of 
materials recovered is logistically staggering and 
intellectually thrilling. I, for one, can't wait to 
steer my students and colleagues to the riches that 
await us in CLIR's Hidden Collections Registry. 


2 A political scientist might liken CLIR's funding model 
to federal government block grants. Applying for yearly 
support from The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, CLIR 
functioned as a state that redistributed Mellon monies to 
local entities, to advance Mellon's policy interests in hidden 
collections vis-a-vis its Scholarly Communications program. 
For a recent and useful account of this funding approach, see 
Dilger and Boyd 2014. 


Even though this database is still a work-in- 
progress and might be refined further (Christa 
Williford advised me), in its current state the 
registry is an extraordinary resource because of 
its main differences from resources like Archives 
USA. 3 

First, the collections federated in CLIR's Registry 
are, implicitly, the freshest, "rawest" primary 
sources available, precisely because they've been 
previously hidden and hardly researched. That's 
not the case for collections indexed in Archives 
USA. Second, the collections federated in CLIR's 
registry are searchable along multiple pathways 
(seven, compared to Archives USA's two). 4 These 
search routes hold remarkable potential as user- 
friendly portals. Which ones and why? 

The index of project titles is quite helpful, for 
instance, because those thematic cues provide 
a sharper sense of a given collection's likely 
content. The three subject portals (along with the 
keyword search box) function in their expected 
ways but with an important twist: unfamiliar 
individuals, organizations, practices, or events 
can be discovered and then linked to broader, 
more commonly recognized topics. 5 

For instance: I might not know that Margaret 
Bush Wilson was a Civil Rights Movement ac- 
tivist, but because her papers are indexed under 
"Civil Rights," CLIR's Registry places Wilson's 
career in that historical field. 6 With that data 
point in view, others crop up, ready to plot: 


3 In its cataloging grant proposal, CLIR stresses the 
registry's "complementary" functions to Archives USA (p. 

4). The point I'm making here is that the differences between 
the databases make them compatible. 

4 Archives USA allows users to search by collection and 
repository name. 

5 To explore these features, see the Hidden Collections 
Registry's home page at: http://www.clir.org/ 
hiddencollections/registry#cl2=all&b_start=0. 

6 For Margaret Bush Wilson's papers, see http://www.clir. 
org/hiddencollections/registry/hc.0953. 
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because immigration rights collections are also 
housed under " Civil Rights," a student might be- 
gin to think comparatively about, say, the shape 
of the movement along regional lines (U.S. South, 
Southwest, Far West). 7 Open to that suggestion, a 
researcher might think about the politics of seg- 
regation differently when, from Wilson's Papers, 
she's able to identify within the "Civil Rights" ru- 
bric that the California State University system's 
"Activism, Culture and Diversity in Southern 
California" project includes the McFauling 
Collection, which holds records concerning 
Japanese Americans' relocation from the intern- 
ment camps following World War II. How might 
African American wartime migration and hous- 
ing settlement patterns in Los Angeles, Long 
Beach, and other southern California port cities 
make sense against the backdrop of Japanese- 
Americans' removal from their neighborhoods 
and property? 8 As an English professor, when I 
teach a novel like Julie Otsuka's When the Emperor 
was Divine (2002) — a haunting novel about a fam- 
ily's forced relocation from Berkeley, California, 
to Camp Topaz in Utah— addressing questions 
like these could set very interesting, unexpect- 
ed cultural frames around that novel. CLIR's 
Hidden Collection Registry encourages this kind 
of expansive pedagogical experimentation. 

The Registry's potential is so rich that I pledge to 
use this site in my research seminars and thesis 
advising at Yale, and I'll encourage my colleagues 
to do the same. Can you imagine the A.P. high 
school, college, and graduate-level instructors 
who could also send their students to this re- 
source to explore possible research projects? Can 
you envision documentarians who might comb 


7 For the broad listing of civil rights-related collections, 
see http://www.clir. 0 rg/hiddencollections/registry#b_ 
start=0&cl2=civil-rights. 

8 See http://www.clir.org/hiddencollections/registry/ 
hc.0797. 


the Registry for leads to un-listened-to sound 
recordings and never-before-seen prints, photo- 
graphs, and films to inspire multimedia projects? 

I'm sure you can imagine these scenarios. They're 
probably already happening in your organiza- 
tions. If so, that's fantastic. The point I want to 
make here, though, is a request. I'd respectfully 
encourage all of you— and CLIR— to channel 
your inner Charlton Heston-as-Moses and lead 
the publics you serve to the Hidden Collections 
Registry more assertively. This shouldn't be a 
hard story to sell. The recovery of so many origi- 
nal, fascinating, inspiring, never-or-hardly-used 
archival collections— and the labors archivists 
and librarians expended to organize them— is a 
mediagenic story that should be spread as widely 
as possible. The work that you've accomplished 
deserves publicity on the scale of a Cecil B. 
DeMille spectacle! 

I'm highlighting the Registry for this effort instead 
of the individual social media sites established for 
individual projects (a sampling of which can be 
accessed through the Project Related Resources 
web page), because the Registry centralizes and 
focuses attention on the whole, collective lot of 
unhidden collections that are now known and 
available for use. A federated publicity strategy 
aimed at directing a more varied and mass public 
to converge upon this shared portal will drive a 
broader range of users to your repositories. I'm 
certain. Full-to-crowded reading rooms will be a 
good problem to have on your hands, not simply 
to build larger constituencies, but also to align 
new allies and advocates for the ongoing work 
that collections development requires in the 
twenty-first century. 
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The Relational Archive 9 

CLIR's Cataloging grant program and the Hidden 
Collections Registry are remarkable for a third — 
and final— reason I want to discuss. 

As anthropologist and cultural theorist Ann 
Laura Stoler observes in her brilliant study 
of archive-making in the nineteenth-century 
Dutch Indies empire. Along the Archival Grain: 
Epistemic Anxieties and Colonial Common Sense , 
"transparency is not what archival collections 
are known for" (2010, 8), and this problematic 
has been the focal point of what she calls "the 
archival turn"— that is, the shift in scholarly 
emphasis from relying on archives as resources 
for study to critiquing them as objects of study 
(2010, 46-47, 52). I'm sure you're familiar with 
the body of criticism that defines this turn— I 
refer here to such works as Michel Foucault's The 
Archaeology of Knowledge (1980), Jacques Derrida's 
Archive Fever (1996), Michel Rolph Trouillot's 
Silencing the Past (1995), Carolyn Steedman's 
Dust (2001), and Diana Taylor's The Archive 
and the Repertoire (2003) among others. These 
works offer bracing, important challenges to the 
institutional formations of libraries and archives 
that have sustained opacities, exclusions, and 
suppressions of various kinds. 10 * However, I 
want to suggest that, taken together— CLIR's 
Cataloging initiative, the innovative work you've 
done arranging and describing those collections, 
and the Hidden Collections Registry— proffer 
a different theory of the archive, what I call the 


9 I've addressed this point in an earlier presentation, 
"Mapping the Stacks: Five Years Later," Opening Colloqui- 
um Lecture, "The Past's Digital Presence: Database, Archive, 
& Knowledge Work in the Humanities," Yale University, 
February 19, 2010. 

10 Other exemplary critiques include Gordon 2008, Lepore 
2001, and Hartman 2008. Stoler 2010 offers a cogent over- 
view and complex interrogation of the conceptual rigidities 
of these approaches, particularly within post-colonial studies 

(see 46-47, 52). 


relational archive. Its conceptual underpinnings, 
on the one hand, and social-political capacities, 
on the other hand, are important to name, 
because those features may help us confront the 
sobering but necessary fact that this conference 
itself portends: how to move forward processing 
still hidden collections now that CLIR Cataloging 
grant program has ended? 

To address that pressing question, let me first 
define what I mean by "relational archive." My 
use of the phrase and concept is inspired by visual 
studies theorist Nicolas Bourriaud's Relational 
Aesthetics (2002). In that study, Bourriaud explains 
why contemporary art during the 1990s and 2000s 
moved away from traditional plastic mediums 
(such as painting, sculpture, and drawing) to 
embrace performance-based works in which 
acts of human contact and sociability were not 
simply the subject of the work but the form of the 
artwork itself. A recent, well publicized example 
would be Marina Abramovic's 2010 performance- 
installation at MOMA, "The Artist is Present." 
Abramovic sat in a chair in a large, empty room 
for three months straight, while visitors lined up 
for the chance to sit directly across from her, for 
as long as they chose. The viewers could speak 
to Abramovic; she would not reply to them. 11 
Bourriaud would call artwork like Abramovic's 
"relational" because it actively solicits the viewer 
in making the art work function and visible. 
Indeed, the process of engagement itself— the 
relationships and transactions that occur between 
the artist, viewer-participant, and the art object- 
event constitute the "work" of art as such. In 


11 For recent accounts of Abramovic's work, see 
MOMA's summary of its retrospective of her career, "The 
Artist is Present" at http://www.moma.org/visit/calendar/ 
exhibitions/965, and the usefully bewildered take by art 
reviewer Richard Dorment (2014). Bourriaud's book is 
threaded through with so many lucid, engaging examples 
it's hard to single any one out. All of them make his point 
quite astutely. 
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an era where communications technology and 
global capital atomize us as much as they link 
us together, "dialogue," Bourriaud argues, 
"grants form a productive status.... As part of 
a 'relationist' theory of art, inter-subjectivity 
does not only represent the social setting for 
the reception of art, [...it] also becomes the 
quintessence of artistic practice" (22). 

I see Bourriaud' s concept of relationality at work 
when I study the Hidden Collection Registry's 
subject tag cloud, for instance. 12 That visualization 
calls to mind the many applications I reviewed 
in which repositories promised to design social 
tagging protocols, to involve nonprofessionals 
in the intellectual labor of identifying and 
categorizing the materials of a given collection. 
Likewise, the range and comparative scales of 
subject areas visualized by the tags' font sizes 
bespeaks a new sensibility as to what counts as 
research-worthy knowledge objects, as do the 
formats of those knowledge objects. In turn, this 
diversity mirrors the variations we see in the kinds 
of repositories that were eligible to seek CLIR 
funding in the first place. Ranging from academic 
special collections to local historical societies to 
other cultural heritage nonprofit organizations, 
"the archive" encompasses the multifarious and 
amorphous forms it's always been. 

Finally, in one of the most remarkable relational 
patterns, collaborative grants linking institutions 
together were not uncommon in CLIR' s Cataloging 
initiative. Over the years, joint proposals 
composed a small but steady percentage of the 
total number of Cataloging grant applicants. 13 


12 Scroll to the bottom of the Registry's home page for the 
subject tag cloud: http://www.clir.org/hiddencollections/ 
registry#cl2=all&b_start=0 . 

13 The total collaborative grants submitted (funded or 
not), run as follows: 2008, 11/118; 2009, 11/169; 2010, 7/145; 
2011, 8/72; 2012, 9/100; 2013, 12/75; 2014, 15/92. I'm grateful 
to Amy Lucko and Christa Williford for preparing and 
providing these statistics. See e-mail communication from 
Christa Williford, 25 Feb. 2015. 


However, funded collaborations represented an 
eyebrow-raising proportion: 40% in 2008; 26.6% 
in 2009; 23.5% in 2010; 15.8% in 2011; 22.7% in 
2012; 18.1% in 2013; 31.6% in 2014. 14 And yet, 
prevailing wisdom insists that digitization 
singularly realizes the relational archive's ideal 
of shared conceptual engagement. 

For instance, in a provocative lecture at the 
ARL's Fall 2009 Forum on the fate and function 
of special collections in contemporary times, 
Mellon Foundation Program Officer Donald 
Waters argued that digitization will transform 
"special collections into common ones" because 
such endeavors can promote collection sharing 
instead of institutional competition for primary 
source materials. Moreover, Waters observed, 
to the extent that digitization destabilizes the 
idea of institutional ownership, other definitions 
of value can inform digital-based archival 
collections. 15 I don't disagree with Waters' 
propositions at all. Interestingly, though, these 
very same principles were asserted in CLIR's 
Cataloging grant proposal— I refer here to its 
explicit criteria of "interoperability" that required 
applicants to participate in an iterative exchange 
process when developing their proposals (2-3) 
and the "cyberinfrastructure" that was imagined 
to "facilitate building... virtual organizations 


14 The number of awarded collaborative grants runs as 
follows: 2008, 6 out of 15; 2009, 4 out of 15; 2010, 4 out of 17; 
2011, 3 out of 19; 2012, 5 out of 22; 2013, 4 out of 22; 2014, 

6 out of 19. I've exchanged with Amy Lucko and Christa 
Williford why these patterns may have evolved. First, 
they rightly pointed out to me that funded collaborations 
were steady but not numerically dominant. Furthermore, 
the grant cycle's timing often frustrated efforts to build 
consortiums from scratch, as it were. Third, in the wake 
of budget cuts, repositories may have been more reluctant 
to take on ambitious, collaborative projects. E-mail 
communication with Amy Lucko, 20 Feb. 2015 and Christa 
Williford, 25 Feb. 2015. 

15 Comparable aspirations inform CLIR's Digitization 
Initiative. See CLIR's grant proposal, "Digitizing Hidden 
Collections and Archives: Enabling New Scholarship 
through Increasing Access to Unique Materials" (2014), 
http://www.clir.org/hiddencollections/program- 
proposals/2015-digitizing-hidden-collections-proposal-pdf. 
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that transcend geographic and institutional 
boundaries, an interlocking of technical and social 
elements" (3-4). 16 Put another way, processing 
and cataloging hidden collections, differently but 
no less than digitization, articulate a relational 
view of the archive, too. This paradigm shift in 
the social logic and role of the archive rates, for 
me, as one of the key achievements of CLIR's 
Cataloging initiative. 

Theories and Miracles in the Real 
World 

If the statistics I cited earlier don't offer robust 
enough proof of concept, we can— and therefore 
should — assess cataloging's transformative pow- 
er in culturalist terms. Here, Ann Stoler's insight 
into what counts as an "archival event" is worth 
recalling: 

...[we should] think about archival events with 
and against Foucault's compelling injunction to 
treat them as 'reversals of a relationship of forces, 
the usurpation of power, the appropriation of a 
vocabulary turned against those who once used 
it/ Such an approach undoes the certainty that 
archives are stable 'things' with ready-made and 
neatly drawn boundaries. But the search for a 
dramatic 'reversal,' 'usurpation,' and successful 
'appropriation' can hide 'events' that are more 
muted in their consequences, less bellicose in 
their seizures, less spectacular in what they 
reframe. Here I treat archival events more as 
moments that disrupt (if only provisionally) a 
field of force, that challenge (if only slightly) 
what can be said and done, that question (if only 
quietly) 'epistemic warrant,' that realign the 
certainties of the probable more than they mark 
wholescale reversals of direction. (51) 

16 Quotes are cited from CLIR's original 2007 proposal, 
"Cataloging Special Collections and Archives: Building a 
New Research Environment/' This document can be found 
at http://www.clir.org/hiddencollections/program-proposals 
/2008HiddenCollectionsProposal.pdf. 


I quote Stoler at length because her insights 
allow us to appreciate how needles move — 
which is to ask: what might come next in our 
common work? 

We can't be naive about the contexts in which 
archival work now occurs. The vexing devel- 
opments that shape current educational policy 
also threaten the momentum CLIR's Cataloging 
grant program has built. The creative disrup- 
tions triggered by constant technological change; 
the diversification (arguably, fragmentation) of 
learning publics; and, most devastatingly, the 
disinvestment in humanist research, teaching, 
and learning by local, state, and federal govern- 
ment put a sharper point on the imperative I 
raised at the outset of my talk: how do we keep 
this work— and the funding that supports it— 
moving forward? 

Self-consciously adapting the conceptual rubric 
of the relational archive can serve as the impetus 
and guide we need to extend the gains achieved by 
CLIR's Cataloging Hidden Collections Program. 
The "archival common sense" (to use Stoler's apt 
phrase) it introduces as an institutional practice 
marks a strategic pathway forward, for two 
reasons. First, the concept of relationality places 
clarifying pressure on prevailing critical theories 
that posit "the archive" to be always already 
subjugating, dominating, or "imperial." Second, 
those accounts, whose historical critiques I 
support but whose trans-historicizing impetus 
I take issue with, should be distinguished 
from the relational archive that CLIR's Hidden 
Collections initiative has set in motion. Because 
the kind of archive we need to justify and fund, 
in and for our present historical moment , has found 
viable, compelling, inspiring forms through 
the practices that your projects have tested and 
CLIR's Cataloging grant program supported. 
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The strategies you devised to "unhide" hidden 
collections have transformed "the quintessence 
of archival practice," to adapt Bourriaud's phrase 
that I cited earlier. Facilitating outreach to and 
collaboration with nonprofessionals to process 
collections; redefining what counts as an archival 
repository and its knowledge-objects; develop- 
ing technologies and practices that dislodge tra- 
ditional claims of originality, rarity, accessibility, 
and use of knowledge-objects; collating that de- 
scriptive information within the Registry's single, 
shared portal: this model of the archive— which 
your projects launched— invites library profes- 
sionals, scholars, students, and the lay public to 
forge partnerships that can foster and sustain 
collections management work for the short and 
long term. Why? Because the relational archive 
acknowledges we all belong to it. The relational 
archive functions when we all labor in and on its 
behalf. The relational archive requires our collec- 
tive capital— human and financial— to make its 
form possible. Tackling the problem of hidden 
collections has been key to this transformation. 
Precisely because CLIR's cataloging initiative has 
come to its end, we can see relationality for what 
it is: an archival mode and form whose time has 
come, whose time is now. 
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Abstract 

The Expanding Access to American Jewish Archival Collections initiative is a multistep collaborative project 


Center's five partner institutions. The aim of the initiative is to enhance access to American Jewish archival 
collections at local Jewish historical societies and museums and within academic special collections on the 
eastern seaboard. This paper focuses on phase one of the project, funded by the Council on Library and 
Information Resources, and points to future project phases. 


of the Center for Jewish History (the Center) and the American Jewish Historical Society (AJHS)— one of the 



partner organizations. The partners of the Center— 
American Jewish Historical Society, American 
Sephardi Federation, Leo Baeck Institute, Yeshiva 
University Museum, and YIVO Institute for Jewish 
Research— are independently managed entities 
with unique collecting policies related to particu- 
lar facets of Jewish history. The Center offers a 
unifying infrastructure for the five organizations 
in its provision of access-oriented services, which 
include archival processing, preservation and 
digitization services, and maintenance of a single 
OPAC (Online Public Access Catalog) and digital 
asset management system. The Center's collabora- 
tive environment relieves the partners of much of 
the burden of collection management, freeing re- 
sources for other activities central to the partners' 
respective missions. It also presents a promising 
model for resource sharing among local Jewish 
cultural heritage institutions. 


Center for Jewish History (the Center) and the 
American Jewish Historical Society (AJHS)— one 
of the Center's five partner institutions. The aim 
of the initiative is to enhance access to American 
Jewish archival collections at local Jewish historical 
societies and museums and within academic 
special collections on the eastern seaboard. The 
primary goal of the initiative is to create a place for 
local histories in the larger narratives of American 
Jewish history by boosting online representation 
and collection visibility so that local collections 
become widely accessible. 


In its construction and process, the initiative repre- 
sents an expansion of the collaborative model that 
currently exists between the Center and its five 
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Phase one of the initiative entailed completing a 
series of repository site visits focused on relation- 
ship building, information gathering, and the mi- 
gration of a test batch of collection-level records 
into AJHS's Portal to American Jewish History. 
The Center for Jewish History and the American 
Jewish Historical Society are grateful for the gener- 
ous support of CLIR (the Council on Library and 
Information Resources) for the project's first phase. 

Selecting Project Participants 

The first step was to complete a preliminary 
survey of local Jewish historical societies and a 
geographic layout of Northeast and Mid- Atlantic 
historical societies as a sampling of small, "hid- 
den" repositories of archival material relevant to 
the American Jewish experience. AJHS provided 
a previously compiled list of Jewish historical 
societies in America. The team worked from this 
list to select 12 institutions as potential project 
participants: Jewish Historical Society of Greater 
Bridgeport (CT), Jewish Historical Society of 
Greater Hartford (CT), Jewish Historical Society 
of Fairfield County (CT), Jewish Historical Society 
of Greater New Haven (CT), Jewish Historical 
Society of Delaware (DE), Jewish Heritage Center 
of the North Shore (MA), Jewish Historical 
Society of Western Massachusetts (MA), Jewish 
Historical Society of North Jersey (NJ), Jewish 
Historical Society of MetroWest New Jersey 
(NJ), Jewish Historical Society of Central Jersey 
(NJ), Trenton Jewish Historical Society (NJ), and 
Rhode Island Jewish Historical Association (RI). 

The project directors and manager then made cold 
calls to each of the institutions on the list and ex- 
plained the proposed project. The calls included 
basic introductions, information about CLIR sup- 
port, an outline of the project's goals and the ob- 
jectives of phase one, and a description of the role 
of a project participant. After the call, the project 
team e-mailed a project summary and memo of 


understanding to the prospective participant. In 
some cases, institutions immediately handed off 
communication to their archivist or librarian. In 
one case, the same person fulfilled all roles— and 
more particular discussions were arranged with 
the proposed visiting archivists. Some institu- 
tions agreed to participate immediately. Others 
requested more information or time to discuss the 
project with stakeholders at their institutions. 

As the project team continued to communicate 
with prospective participants, team members 
learned the value of refining the project pitch. 
Although prospective participants were recep- 
tive and willing to learn more, the team found 
that conveying too much information about the 
project up front could be overwhelming and, 
in some cases, off-putting. It was important to 
state the project team's goals, then listen to the 
prospective participants' responses, needs, en- 
visioned roles, and other concerns. Subsequent 
communication played a crucial role in cement- 
ing the relationships and developing concrete 
plans, such as site visit dates and data transfer 
procedures. In addition, conveying a clear un- 
derstanding of the AJHS portal's function as a 
data aggregator was vital. It was important that 
participants understood their metadata would be 
searchable via the portal, but would remain iden- 
tified with their institution. Preserving identity 
proved to be a salient issue for a few participants. 
The need to sensitively address this concern was 
a valuable lesson for the project team. 

Several factors affected prospective participants' 
decisions about whether to participate: staff 
changes, prior commitments to conflicting proj- 
ects, and internal resource limitations. In two 
cases, institutions either did not have 501 (c)3 sta- 
tus, a requisite for participation, or had recently 
transferred their collections to other repositories. 
For two institutions, the prospect of contributing 
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data to AJHS's Portal to American Jewish History 
presented problems of identity, control, and 
ownership. In one of those cases, leadership did 
not understand that an aggregated portal would 
drive more traffic back to the institution's own 
site. In another, the society did not interpret the 
project as a collaborative venture, and believed 
its role in the project would be construed as that 
of a follower rather than a leader. The leadership 
at these two institutions decided that they had no 
need of the services the project could offer. 

However, most of prospective participants re- 
sponded positively, and a few went so far as to 
recommend additional repositories to contact 
based on regional connections and collabora- 
tions. The project directors and manager ex- 
panded the geographic area down the east coast 
to include additional regional Jewish historical 
societies or institutions with relevant collections. 
The team spoke by phone with 20 repositories. 
Ultimately, the following 13 organizations agreed 
to participate: 

■ Beth Ahabah Museum and Archives 
(Richmond, VA) 

■ Charlotte Jewish Archives at the Jewish 
Historical Society of Greater Charlotte 
(Charlotte, NC) 

■ Jewish Buffalo Archives Project, University 
at Buffalo (SUNY) and Bureau of Jewish 
Education of Greater Buffalo (Buffalo, NY) 

■ Jewish Heritage Foundation of North 
Carolina and Duke University's Rubenstein 
Library (Durham, NC) 

■ Jewish Heritage Museum of Monmouth 
County (Freehold, NJ) 

■ Jewish Historical Society of Central Jersey 
(New Brunswick, NJ) 


■ Jewish Historical Society of Delaware 
(Wilmington, DE) 

■ Jewish Historical Society of Fairfield County 
(Stamford, CT) 

■ Jewish Historical Society of Greater Hartford 
(West Hartford, CT) 

■ Jewish Historical Society of Greater New 
Haven (New Haven, CT) 

■ Jewish Historical Society of Western 
Massachusetts (South Deerfield, MA) 

■ Rhode Island Jewish Historical Association 
(Providence, RI) 

■ University of North Carolina Chapel Hill, 
Southern Historical Collection (Chapel Hill, NC) 

The Jewish Buffalo Archives Project served sole- 
ly as a data collaborator. (The organization was 
in the middle of a move and preferred to forgo 
the site visit component of phase one.) One fac- 
tor of success for the project was the fact that 
the final list of participants represented an even 
more diverse spectrum of institutions and collec- 
tions than originally envisioned. The participant 
list included small, volunteer-run institutions to 
large collections affiliated with universities. 

After confirming the list of project participants, 
the Center assigned two project archivists to con- 
duct site visits to 12 institutions (one archivist 
per visit). During the site visits, which averaged 
about two to three hours, archivists recorded in- 
formation about the history, collections, projects, 
and priorities of each institution. Following the 
visits, archivists compiled a two- to three-page 
site visit report on each repository. Summaries of 
the individual reports can be found at the project 
web page. 

The two archivists who conducted on-site sur- 
veys of the 12 repositories found a number of 
trends among project participants. Although the 
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Fig. 1: Map of project participants 


institutions visited during phase one are highly 
diverse— from lone arrangers to university ar- 
chives— all reported a desire to raise their pub- 
lic profile and increase user traffic and public 
awareness of their holdings, as well as to engage 
in more outreach and programming activities. 
Users of these institutions are often interested 
in doing genealogical research. They are often 
faculty and students from local universities, lo- 
cal authors and historians, or staff from Jewish 
organizations. A number of the repositories are 


Jewish historical societies housed in spaces that 
they share with other organizations such as lo- 
cal Jewish Federations, Jewish community cen- 
ters, larger historical societies, university library 
special collections, or synagogues and museums. 
The repositories often benefit from this physical 
proximity because of shared resources, visitors, 
and occasionally access to staff and volunteers. 
Many of the repositories have small staffs who 
work part time and have numerous responsi- 
bilities beyond working with collections. Several 
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rely on volunteers and interns who may not have 
access to formal archival training. At the smaller 
repositories, both staff and volunteers would 
benefit from training in current archival meth- 
ods, standards, and practices. 

In terms of holdings, the smallest repository com- 
prises eight linear feet, and the largest around 
1,000 linear feet. Many range from 300 to 500 
linear feet. The dates of holdings range from the 
1700s to the present, with most from the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, often correspond- 
ing to the dates of mass Jewish immigration to 
this country. The collections are in a variety of 
languages, mostly English, Hebrew, Yiddish, 
with some in German, Russian, and Polish. Staff 
members' ability to work with these languages 
ranges widely. 

Many of the repositories' collecting policies focus 
on local Jewish history. Along with genealogi- 
cal materials, the surveyed repositories collect 
manuscripts, personal papers, Jewish institu- 
tional records, farm records, account books and 
financial records, ledgers, photographs, books, 
cemetery records, rabbis' sermons, synagogue re- 
cords, graphic materials, historic ketubahs, arti- 
facts, correspondence, brochures and programs, 
albums and scrapbooks, oral and video histories, 
microfilm, audio and video cassettes, DVDs, elec- 
tronic records, meeting minutes, memoirs and di- 
aries, slides, historic newspapers, yearbooks, city 
directories and phone books, family trees, obitu- 
aries, maps, and drawings. Oral and video his- 
tories are particularly well-represented, although 
few of them have associated transcripts. 

The institutions have a range of intellectual con- 
trol over their collections. Several have invento- 
ries that list the contents of folders and boxes but 
lack the other elements of a formal finding aid. 
Others have accession records but no contents 


lists. Photographs account for many research re- 
quests and tend to be better described. Other than 
those working in the largest of participating insti- 
tutions, the staff of the repositories mentioned an 
interest in receiving help with processing their 
archival backlogs and creating online finding 
aids. Several repositories have organizational 
systems set up by previous staff, many of whom 
were not archivists, and are using these systems 
even though they may not prefer or even fully 
understand them. Among the processed materi- 
als, some are arranged alphabetically by subject 
and use local terms, some are in collections, and 
some are just in alphabetical folders. At most of 
the repositories, some of the collection informa- 
tion resides with the staff and can be hard to ac- 
cess from outside the institution. Many finding 
aids and inventories exist only on paper or on a 
local computer as a Word or Excel document or 
PDF, and should be encoded in EAD (Encoded 
Archival Description) to provide online access 
and searchability. Several small- to mid-size in- 
stitutions provide summaries or inventory lists 
online, though the data are not structured or eas- 
ily searchable. Large academic institutions have 
their data online and in a searchable format, 
but the records do not consistently have access 
points indicating that the material is related to 
the American Jewish experience. 

Several repositories requested guidance on 
developing and improving their collecting and 
accession policies, increasing their collecting 
activities, and determining what to keep of their 
own institutional records. They also expressed 
interest in how to do outreach for accessioning 
Jewish collections, how to better capitalize 
on what they already have, and in getting 
assistance with grant writing. Some repositories 
expressed a wish for guidance on how to best 
conduct oral histories and how to make them 
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more available to users through online hosting. 
Repositories had myriad questions about general 
archival practice, technology trends, digitization 
and born-digital materials, and audiovisual 
materials. A few repositories mentioned needing 
access to a conservator for consultations or for 
actual conservation work. The Jewish historical 
societies are also interested in increasing their 
membership, particularly among younger 
members, and hope that greater access to their 
archival collections will help them do this. 

Overall, the site visits completed in phase one 
established strong relationships between the 
Center, the American Jewish Historical Society, 
and project participants. Visits allowed for in- 
depth dialogue and created space for informal 
exchange of knowledge and questions. Face-to- 
face sessions led to new and unexpected lines 
of inquiry and discoveries that would have not 
happened as easily by phone or e-mail. The site 
visits were an integral component of the project, 
allowing all project participants to consider how 
they might collaborate on collection management 
needs and access issues. 

Ingesting Collection-Level Records 
into AJHS’s Portal 

After establishing collaborative relationships, the 
initiative's next step toward increasing access to 
American Jewish collections was the ingestion 
of collection-level records into AJHS's Portal 
to American Jewish History. AJHS's portal is a 
metadata aggregator that enables researchers to 
perform complex searches across American Jewish 
archival collections currently residing at more 
than 10 geographically dispersed repositories. It 
is currently set up on a Drupal Collective Access 
platform. Drupal is an open source website content 
management system, and CollectiveAccess is an 
open source collection information management 



Fig. 2: Jewish Heritage Museum of Monmouth County (photo 
credit: Sarah Ponichtera) 


system (or metadata database). Using a Drupal 
plug-in, CollectiveAccess feeds information into 
Drupal, allowing users to search the database 
seamlessly throughout the site. 

In 2013 Whirl-i-gig, the independent contracting 
firm that created CollectiveAccess, set up AJHS's 
system on an Amazon cloud server. Since then, 
AJHS has maintained the site and continues to 
import data from new repositories. In the past few 
months, AJHS moved the system to an in-house 
Center for Jewish History server to improve 
control over the site, reduce costs, and leverage 
the Center's resources. The use of Drupal and 
CollectiveAccess gives AJHS the opportunity for 
extensive future growth. Drupal can be modified 
and extended with many freely available plug- 
ins; it can be extensively modified to present 
results with faceted browsing and thumbnails 
of images. CollectiveAccess is a robust platform 
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that lets AJHS create new fields as needed, handle 
authority records, and manage subject and genre 
terms for website browsing facets. 

As part of phase one of the Expanding Access to 
American Jewish Archival Collections project, 
data implementation specialists ingested 104 
collection-level records into the portal. The re- 
cords originated from three project participants: 
the Jewish Historical Society of Fairfield County 
(Stamford, CT); the Jewish Buffalo Archives 
Project, University at Buffalo (SUNY) and Bureau 
of Jewish Education of Greater Buffalo (Buffalo, 
NY); and the Jewish Historical Society of Greater 
Hartford (West Hartford, CT). Different ap- 
proaches were used to prepare each set of data 
for ingest. For their metadata, all three reposito- 
ries signed Creative Commons licensing agree- 
ments with the Center and AJHS, with an eye to- 
ward easing future data sharing, especially with 
the Digital Public Library of America. 

Acquiring the Jewish Buffalo Archives Project 
data was straightforward. Excitingly, the process 
can be used to obtain data from any HTML finding 
aid published from a digital asset management 
(DAM) system in a scalable and automated 
way. Buffalo provided a list of formulaic links 
to HTML finding aids and the HTML produced 
by Buffalo's DAM, XTF, is regular and well- 
structured. Therefore, staff could easily scrape 
all the HTML and extract the needed data via 
xQuery. Each collection has a MARC record in 
the University of Buffalo system, and most have 
HTML finding aids that are linked from the MARC 
record. Buffalo provided AJHS and the Center a 
list of collections with records numbers. From 
Cygwin Unix command-line shell, the Center 
archivist used a single "curl" command to scrape 
all the HTML finding aids into one file. The list of 
IDs was taken from the spreadsheet provided by 
Buffalo. The "curl" command allowed staff to use 


one link, with variable IDs, to scrape the URLs for 
each finding aid. The command wrote the HTML 
it found at each URL into one large file. 

The resulting document was opened in oXygen 
XML Editor, with doctype declarations removed 
and an XML root element and XML declaration 
added. The resulting valid XML file was imported 
into the XML database software BaseX. After 
some study of the HTML, an xQuery script was 
written to extract the metadata fields required by 
the portal's Collective Access software and those 
used for public display. This process produced 
CSV data that could be imported using Excel. For 
the exact script used, see the project webpage. 

The Jewish Historical Society of Greater Hartford 
provided EAD files by e-mail. The EAD files 
were exported from Archivists' Toolkit, and were 
thus uniform in terms of tag and data placement. 


Buffalo Jewish Review Archive 


http: /flibwebl .lib .buffalo .edu: 8080/findingaids/view? 
docld=ead/archivesAjbar_msQ21 7 .xml 


Description: 

MS21 7; The archive of the Buffalo Jewish Review contains issues of the Buffalo 
Jewish Review and its predecessor the American Jewish Review from 
November 9, 1 91 7 to the present.; 74 boxes, 3 microfilm reels 

Date: 1 91 7 - 201 2 (Date Created) 

Publisher: 

Jewish Buffalo Archives Project, at University Archives, University at Buffalo 

Source: 

Jewish Buffalo Archives Project, at University Archives, University at Buffalo 
Creator: Buffalo Jewish Review 


Subjects: 

Buffalo Jewish Review; Jewish Buffalo Archives Project State University of New 
York at Buffalo.; University Archives Bureau of Jewish Education (Buffalo, N.Y.); 
State University of New York at Buffalo-Archives; Judaism-United States- 
History; Jews— New York (State)— Buffalo Region— Archives; Jewish archives— 
New York (State)— Buffalo Region; 

Rights: 

Please contact the Jewish Buffalo Archives Project, at University Archives, 
University at Buffalo for information about access, use, and copyright restrictions 


Fig. 3: Record in the Portal to American Jewish History 
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The Center's data implementation specialist ana- 
lyzed the EAD files, imported them into the XML 
database software BaseX, and ran an xQuery 
script to extract metadata fields for the portal's 
Collective Access software. For the exact script 
used, see the project webpage. 

The Jewish Historical Society of Fairfield County 
provided AJHS and the Center with very rich 
container list information in an Excel format, ex- 
ported from the collection management software 
PastPerfect. The records were not organized at 
the collection level, but included title informa- 
tion that indicated the provenance of a particular 
container. For instance, a sample container-level 
row contained this information: 

Timpta anal trf CT 0 ulftji 14 lTnni Tswpla Era BulMhns Bultihns 4 TB 

The Center and AJHS's data implementation 
specialists suggested manually creating collec- 
tion-level records, and the society agreed. The 
final collection-level record, which was imported 
into the portal, looked like this (record slightly 
abbreviated): 

JHnhlpini.i, IHUCH|lMawl j-Jft xini 
. Srr .jUi zi .-w:r\ ■■ j 

wbrtifi dndwa^ 

ftShU tti’Jftri, ttMVrX tat*' W<*t CMiK LJSlftAt, tae&' 

Wd wyt-w. Wtf 9WM&ML Ijv- 

WSh+nPWM, E|W, in? SW 

ilrlr«-ui-L!D>vitHilU-U^Hfb bjlrifti JfM-HHJ iHUC dTJ-SM. 

This manual process was time-consuming, but 
the resulting records were contextually appropri- 
ate for the portal. 

Encouraged by phase one of the project, the 
Center and AJHS have established ambitious 
goals for continuing with the Expanding Access 
to American Jewish Archival Collections project. 
Future goals for the project include: 

■ Becoming a Digital Public Library of America 
(DPLA) Judaica content hub 


■ Migrating additional collection-level records 
into the AJHS portal 

■ Encoding legacy finding aids and inventories 

■ Processing selected participant collections or 
training staff to process collections 

■ Hosting already digitized materials online in 
the Center's DAM, providing both access and 
long-term preservation 

■ Digitizing selected material and hosting that 
material in the Center's DAM 

■ Augmenting the development of the AJHS 
Portal by: 

• Monitoring and checking in with 
participating repositories to update feeds 
as necessary 

• Evaluating usage using Google Analytics 

• Building interpretative exhibits and 
interactive social media tools 

In the future, the initiative will expand to include 
more and varied types of institutions including 
those in the South and Southwest United States. 
A social media component in the portal would 
also enable self-selecting historical societies, 
Jewish community centers, and individuals to 
upload material and participate. In addition to 
allowing participants to share highlights of their 
collections and to make these items discoverable 
at little cost, the portal will allow participants 
to situate their currently hidden local histories 
within larger narratives of the American Jewish 
experience. Information and updates about the 
next phases of the Expanding Access to American 
Jewish Archival Collections can be found on the 
project website. 
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International Collaboration to Reveal Rare Chinese Materials 
Hidden for Half a Century 


Zhijia Shen, Director ; East Asia Library , University of Washington 

Jing Liu, Chinese Language Librarian, Asian Library, University of British Columbia 


Abstract 

This report discusses Discovering Modern China, an international collaborative project supported by CLIR 
(Council on Library and Information Resources) and conducted by the University of Washington Libraries 
and the University of British Columbia Libraries (Canada) to reveal the hidden treasures of Chinese language 
materials. These include rare books, special collections, archival materials, and so on, printed from the 
fourteenth century to the early twentieth century. We address collaborative project planning and management, 
resource sharing, and staff exchanges and training among the University of Washington, the University of 
British Columbia, and academic libraries in China. We also demonstrate how international collaboration can 
optimize libraries' capacity and resources to accomplish difficult tasks, and we illustrate the challenges of 
working with the policies, laws, and regulations of different countries. 


A mong the best libraries specializing in 
East Asian studies in North America, 
the University of Washington (UW) 
Libraries and University of British Columbia 
(UBC) Library are major regional, national, and 
international bases of information and research 
about East Asia. Through more than half a century 
of collection development, the two libraries have 
built outstanding collections including unique 
Chinese rare books, archives, and other special 
materials. Many of these special materials, 
however, have yet to be cataloged because of lack 
of funding and staff expertise. 

In 2013, UW and UBC received jointly a grant 
from the CLIR Cataloging Hidden Special 
Collections and Archives program to conduct 
an 18-month project called Discovering Modern 
China: University of Washington and University 
of British Columbia Collections. The goal was to 
catalog these hidden treasures and make them 
discoverable to users and scholars worldwide. 


This project was also one of the first two CLIR- 
funded international collaborative efforts in- 
volving a Canadian university library. The grant 
enables UW and UBC to collaborate on project 
planning and resource sharing, staff exchanges 
and training, and collections and user services 
sharing. It also enables us to receive expert con- 
sultations and personnel from academic librar- 
ies in Asia. As a result, UW and UBC libraries 
will create 2,000 original bibliographic records 
in OCLC WorldCat and in the Union Catalog of 
Rare Books of the China Academic Library and 
Information System (CALIS), an academic li- 
brary consortium in China. Since its launching, 
the project has already created several hundred 
records and increased the awareness of and ac- 
cess to these treasures, which benefits not only 
the scholars of the two institutions, but also 
scholars worldwide. In an international joint ef- 
fort such as this, the process is just as important 
as the result. Collaboration has been the core of 
this project from the start. 
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Identifying Hidden Treasures 

The UW and UBC library collections contain rare 
and unique materials originally owned by pri- 
vate individuals, families, scholars, and collec- 
tors. Many special collections came to our librar- 
ies through various routes during troubled times 
in early twentieth-century China. Throughout 
the past half century, however, access to the pro- 
posed collections has been extremely limited, 
and materials have been kept in storage, unorga- 
nized. On-site browsing has been the only meth- 
od of access. 

The two institutions' Chinese collections iden- 
tified for this project complement each other in 
their uniqueness. For example, the UW collec- 
tions include rare historical archives and unique 
special collections such as wooden fish books, 
while the UBC collections are known for sever- 
al noteworthy private collections of traditional 
thread-stitch-bound rare books. Both collections 
are rich in rare or unique books and are recog- 
nized for their significant research value. To plan 
for this project, we connected with world-re- 
nowned scholars who have browsed and benefit- 
ed from the hidden treasures in the two libraries. 
They are familiar with both institutions' hidden 
collections, which have benefited their research. 
These scholars— from the United States, Canada, 
China, and Europe— not only provided strong 
recommendations but also helped with selection 
and planning. Some of them are currently lead- 
ing international research teams and are excited 
to see that we are taking an international collab- 
orative approach to unveiling hidden treasures 
to the world. 

Our project comprises three phases. Phase I 
(6/1/2014 to 11/30/2014) focused on hiring and 
training student assistants to search collections, 
hiring project catalogers and a rare book 


consultant, and setting up project equipment 
and space. Phase II (12/1/2014 to 3/31/2016) has 
focused on cataloging and assessing collections. 
Phase III (4/1/2016 to 5/31/2016) will focus on 
project evaluation. 

At the time of this presentation, we have complet- 
ed phase one. In that phase we searched numer- 
ous uncataloged materials to identify unique and 
highly valuable titles. We hired and engaged grad- 
uate students of Asian studies and history to con- 
duct bibliographical searching and sorting, to cre- 
ate an inventory list of unique titles, and to mark 
their preservation needs. For both institutions, es- 
pecially UW, phase one of the project has yielded 
a significant number of potential rare books for the 
CLIR consultant librarian to evaluate. 

Collaboration in Applying Cataloging 
Guidelines and Rules 

The UW and UBC project teams closely follow 
the Research Library Group's (RLG) Cataloging 
Guidelines for Creating Chinese Rare Book Records in 
Machine-Readable Format as well as the Program 
for Cooperative Cataloging RDA (Resource 
Description and Access) hybrid bibliographic 
records guidelines. Created to reconcile Anglo- 
American cataloging rules with cataloging prac- 
tices of centuries-old traditional Chinese rare 
books, these guidelines presented an interna- 
tional collaborative model before us. The East 
Asian library community in North America has 
been working to apply these rules to the MARC 
21 format. Because we do not plan to confuse the 
guidelines with the RDA's new cataloging rules, 
we were mindful about maximizing sustainabil- 
ity and interoperability by adding hybrid RDA 
fields and relationships in the online bibliograph- 
ic records created for the project. 

Charlene Chou, head of technical services at the 
UW East Asia Library, has prepared questions and 
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comments derived from the rare book cataloging 
practices of the project, and submitted them to the 
Committee of Technical Processing of the Council 
on East Asian Libraries. Charlene is leading the 
committee and its rare book working group. 

The Importance of Communication 

Both the UW and UBC project teams selected 
unique and rare materials from the hidden collec- 
tions to create original bibliographic records. We 
established a clear scope of work and workflow 
through close communication. The two teams 
take day trips to visit each other and to inspect 
collection conditions and work space setup. We 
conduct regular Skype meetings and use in- 
stant messaging and image sharing. Both teams 
launched project websites 1 and posted project 
status reports, exciting discoveries, and scholarly 
engagement activities. We also use Google Drive 
to share working documents. Although we fol- 
low our respective library's cataloging policies, 
we also conduct vivid discussions about best 
practices. The collaborative experience has en- 
hanced the quality of our work. The well-doc- 
umented working papers we have created will 
be an important reference for future efforts and 
collaboration. 

Sharing Staff Expertise between 
Institutions 

The UW East Asia Library has a very strong tech- 
nical services unit led by Charlene Chou, an in- 
ternationally known cataloging librarian. The 
head librarian, Zhijia Shen, specializes in Chinese 
history and international scholarly engagement. 
To ensure high-quality work, UW provides train- 
ing for all CLIR project staff via telecommunica- 
tion and in-person visits. Training and technical 
workflow are fully documented and available 


1 Available at http://depts.washington.edu/ealclir/ 
wordpress and http://guides.library.ubc.ca/clir. 


on the UW technical services staff website. The 
project also has sought international expertise 
including top-notch scholars from China as core 
project staff. Professor Boyue Yao, a renowned 
Chinese rare-book specialist and librarian at the 
Beijing University Library in China, joined us 
at UW's East Asia Library in January 2015 for a 
13-month appointment as the CLIR project li- 
brarian for Chinese rare books and cataloging. 
He also joined UBC's Asian Library as a Chinese 
rare-book consultant for two months in April and 
May 2015. Mr. Ya Min Wu, former assistant direc- 
tor of Liaoning Provincial Library and a seasoned 
Chinese rare-book librarian, was appointed CLIR 
rare-book cataloger at UBC for 12 months as of 
December 2014. Both librarians are well-known 
Chinese rare-book experts. They bring in-depth 
knowledge and expertise to our CLIR project. 

To maximize the impact of the project on catalog- 
ing, the principal catalogers in central technical 
services at UW and UBC Libraries have discussed 
training in NACO (the Library of Congress's 
Name Authority Cooperative Program), to enable 
the project to contribute name authority records. 

In fact, this project has prompted partnerships 
that reach beyond our Chinese hidden collec- 
tions. More broadly, it has enhanced communica- 
tion and collaboration between the two libraries 
in areas such as preservation and conservation, 
digitization, staff exchange, training, and future 
grant proposals. 

Although copy cataloging is not part of the CLIR 
project that we proposed, both UW and UBC li- 
braries have encountered tough decisions about 
how to deal with it. For this project, both institu- 
tions did searching, selecting, and inventory list- 
ing of all the unique and rare materials that have 
no holdings showing in OCLC WorldCat. At 
UBC, copy cataloging is done by union-member 
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catalogers, and cannot be handled by student as- 
sistants or non-union members. Because the UBC 
library has no Chinese copy catalogers on staff, 
those books must be left behind locked doors. 
This is a challenge. The library needs to come up 
with a new strategy to tackle the copy cataloging 
resulting from the CLIR project. 

The UW experience in handling copy cataloging 
provides a good model. In phase one we developed 
a parallel plan for the CLIR hidden collections 
project. While searching for hidden treasures, 
copy cataloging is performed by highly trained 
student assistants and paraprofessionals. Copy- 
cataloged materials go right into circulation and 
become available for interlibrary loan requests. 
Thanks to the strong technical service unit at 
UW's East Asia Library, searching, selecting, and 
copy cataloging are smoothly integrated into 
the workflow, and satellite projects have been 
created in support of the core CLIR project. This 
integrated working environment has optimized 
the project's impact, which reaches well beyond 
the original proposal to catalog 1,000 Chinese 
rare books. 

Resource Sharing Worldwide 

Thanks to Professor Yao, the CLIR project librar- 
ian from the Beijing University Library, the UW- 
UBC CLIR project has joined the Union Catalog 
of Rare Books of CALIS (the China Academic 
Library and Information System). The UW and 
UBC libraries have become its first members out- 
side China. Twenty-five of China's top academic 
libraries belong to CALIS. Many records in the 
system are not available in OCLC WorldCat. 
Valuable bibliographical information can be eas- 
ily derived from a similar edition in the CALIS 
Union Catalog for our original cataloging. Its 
customized interface for rare-book-specific infor- 
mation is user friendly. Records can be converted 


between CN MARC and MARC 21. Joining 
CALIS' s Union Catalog not only has sped up 
the cataloging for our CLIR project, it has also 
promoted our newly unveiled hidden treasures 
to scholars in China. At the same time, it has al- 
lowed UW and UBC professors and students 
access to the Chinese rare-book collections held 
by 25 of the best academic libraries in Mainland 
China, Hong Kong, and Macau through a half- 
million online rare-book records and more than 
270,000 images. 

In phase two of the project, we have encountered 
many issues of forgery and authentication. To 
achieve our goal of creating accurate cataloging 
records and preparing for sharing the hidden 
treasures widely, we plan to scan one to three 
images from each rare book to provide crucial 
information for edition authentication. The 
images will be linked to the online cataloging 
records, which will enhance the research 
potential of these materials and benefit scholars 
and researchers worldwide. Meanwhile, we 
hope to receive user-contributed information and 
metadata about these rare books, which will not 
only help with our cataloging tasks, but will also 
make connections to other similar holdings. 

The UW-UBC project has optimized our librar- 
ies' capacity and resources to accomplish difficult 
tasks through international collaboration. As of 
February 13, 2015, the second month of the sec- 
ond phase, we already had cataloged hundreds 
of unique and extremely rare titles, contributed 
authority records, and triggered several conser- 
vation plans. We discovered rare sets, some vol- 
umes of which were held in libraries in China 
and others in our libraries. For example, a rare 
book set held at UBC was missing a few volumes, 
which were considered permanently lost. They 
have now been identified at Beijing University 
Library. The genealogy of our rare books and 
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their collecting history over the centuries have 
attracted the research interest of professors and 
graduate students. It is now possible that scat- 
tered volumes of original collections may be 
identified and linked together virtually. Once the 
project is completed, we hope that some of the ef- 
forts of the original collectors will be realized, al- 
beit across a long time span and wide geographic 
distance. This project has allowed our hidden col- 
lections at UBC and UW to enter a new world, 
gain new life, and enjoy continuity of heritage. 

Challenges of International 
Collaboration 

The benefits and impacts of our international 
collaboration are profound and long-lasting. 
However, such collaborations can also be chal- 
lenging. We have run into obstacles working 
with different countries' policies, laws, and regu- 
lations, and with communicating within different 
administrative and organizational structures and 
reporting systems. For example, we selected for 
UBC a seasoned cataloger from Taiwan National 
University Library, but failed to obtain her permit 


to work in Canada. We anxiously waited for 
Professor Yao's application for a Canadian visa, 
which ended up being complex, and delayed his 
arrival in Seattle. When the UBC team brought 
Professor Yao to UBC for a one-day visit after 
visiting UW, he ran into tough questions from 
border immigration officers such as "Why can't 
you work remotely for UBC by video conferenc- 
ing?" and "Do rare book consultants really need 
to touch the actual items?" These are just some 
examples. 

The CLIR project has enabled us to discover and 
make available to users the treasure collections 
in our libraries. Even more importantly, it has 
provided us an invaluable opportunity to learn 
about international collaboration. As libraries 
and information services become increasingly 
globalized, there will be more need for 
international collaborations. We hope the lessons 
learned and experiences gained from our project 
will benefit future CLIR applicants and projects 
internationally. 
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The Challenges of Sustaining a Long-Term Collaboration: 
Reflections on the Philadelphia Hidden Collections Projects 

David McKnight, Director , The Rare Book and Manuscript Library , University of Pennsylvania 

Eric Pumroy , Associate Chief Information Officer and Seymour Adelman Director of Special Collections , Bryn 
Maicr College 

Abstract 

During the past five years, the Philadelphia Area Consortium of Special Collections Libraries (PACSCL) re- 
ceived two CLIR Hidden Collections grants that tested the capacity of this voluntary collaboration of aca- 
demic and cultural institutions to develop and sustain a unified methodology and provide a single point of 
public access to their manuscript and archival collections. While the projects have been successful in achieving 
their goals, there continue to be unresolved issues around the development and maintenance of the project 
database. This two-part paper looks at these projects as a means of examining the challenges of building a 
sustainable multi-institution technology-based program, and does so by looking at the issues from the per- 
spective of both the host institution and the participants. 


T he Philadelphia Area Consortium of 
Special Collections Libraries (PACSCL) 
received two Hidden Collections grants 
to process archival and manuscript collections in 
the region: one in 2008 for $500,000, and a second, 
smaller grant in 2011 for $249,000. These are the 
most recent of a long series of collaborative grant- 
funded projects that this consortium of 36 aca- 
demic institutions, historical organizations, and 
museums has received since its founding in the 
1980s, including grants from the Pew Charitable 
Trusts in the early 1990s to address uncataloged 
book and manuscript collections; a grant from the 
William Penn Foundation in the late 1990s to set 
up online catalogs for the smaller institutions in 
the consortium; and a grant from The Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation in 2005 to survey unprocessed 
manuscript collections and identify priorities for 
further attention. This last project, which ended in 
2008, served to identify most of the collections that 
were processed in the two CLIR grants. 


The two Hidden Collections grants were highly 
successful in meeting their goals of reducing the 
backlogs of important unprocessed collections in 
the region, and in fact, they processed more than 
had originally been called for in our proposals. 
In the first grant project, 133 collections totaling 
4,000 linear feet were processed across 21 institu- 
tions. In the second, smaller project, 45 collections 
totaling 1,685 linear feet were processed across 16 
institutions, some of which were not part of the 
first project. In all, 178 collections totaling 5,865 
linear feet were processed during the two CLIR 
Hidden Collections projects and involved collec- 
tions from 24 institutions. 

As important as the processing was, it was only 
a piece of a larger and more ambitious plan to 
create a finding aids database that would provide 
access to all historical collections in the region. 
The University of Pennsylvania Library was in 
the process of setting up such a database for its 
own finding aids at the time we were developing 
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the first proposal and generously offered to 
expand it to include finding aids from PACSCL 
institutions. The proposal for the initial grant 
explicitly stated that the Hidden Collections 
project finding aids would only be the beginning 
point for the database, which we saw eventually 
becoming the critical site for research in the 
Philadelphia area. Seven years and two projects 
later, the database has become much richer, but 
the number of institutions that routinely add new 
finding aids to it is not as large as we had hoped. 
The purpose of this paper is to look at this project 
as a test case of what it means to collaborate on 
a project that involves building and maintaining 
a technology infrastructure. The first part will 
consider how the database has been used and the 
factors that have determined institutions' level 
of involvement, and the second will examine the 
implications of a collaborative technology project 
for the host institution. 

► Part I: The Participants’ Perspective 
Eric Pumroy, Bryn Mawr College 

In many respects, the finding aids database has 
been an impressive success. As of spring 2015 
there are about 2,800 finding aids in it, com- 
pared with the 178 finding aids created during 
the two Hidden Collections projects. Our great 
surprise is that the largest contributor is a pro- 
gram that did not exist when we got started: The 
Hidden Collections Initiative for Pennsylvania 
Small Archival Repositories, funded by grants 
from The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation and 
developed and managed through the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. As of March 2015, there 
were more than 900 finding aids from about 150 
repositories represented in the finding aids data- 
base, and nearly all of these were collections that 
were invisible to the larger research community 
until the project and the database provided a way 
to catalog and publicize them. The other major 


contributors are the University of Pennsylvania 
with more than 700 finding aids, the Hagley 
Museum and Library with 671 finding aids load- 
ed in the fall of 2014, and the rest of the PACSCL 
institutions with about 500. It is this last group 
that I want to look at more closely. Aside from 
the University of Pennsylvania and Hagley 
Museum and Library, the PACSCL members that 
contributed the greatest number of finding aids 
were Drexel University, Haverford College, Bryn 
Mawr College, the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
and the College of Physicians of Philadelphia. 
Contrary to our expectations, most others have 
not continued submitting finding aids. In a sur- 
vey conducted at the end of the first project in 
2012, 17 institutions, or about three-quarters of 
the participants, said that they were very pleased 
with the database and would continue to submit 
finding aids. In late 2014 and early 2015 we did a 
follow-up survey of all PACSCL members, and of 
the 17 respondents who had participated in the 
CLIR grants, 8 said that they planned to continue 
reporting (for the most part, they are the ones 
that have been reporting), and 8 said that they 
were uncertain. 

The reasons for the uncertainty and lack of 
continued submissions vary by institution, 
but most of them come down to issues with 
technology. The way the system works is that an 
institution creates a finding aid using Archivists' 
Toolkit, and then uploads the finding aid to 
its own web server where Penn's automated 
harvester finds it and loads it into the finding 
aids database. Several of the smaller institutions 
reported a lack of IT support, which makes 
running Archivists' Toolkit and uploading 
finding aids difficult. Others had to deal with 
institutional IT policies that blocked access to 
the harvester. There are also problems with the 
database itself that held institutions back from 
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loading finding aids, particularly in the way it 
requires collection numbers to be formatted. 
And finally, a few institutions' finding aids were 
dropped from the database when their websites 
moved and the harvester could no longer locate 
their finding aids. None of these problems are 
insurmountable, but solving them requires time, 
attention, and in some cases, money. 

The finding aids database was always intended 
to be for all collections in the region, not just for 
those institutions that participated in the Hidden 
Collections projects. The recent survey was sent to 
all PACSCL members as a way of capturing how, 
or if, the non-Hidden Collections institutions 
thought about the database. These institutions 
did not sit out the two PACSCL projects because 
of opposition or lack of interest, but rather 
because the projects had been based on the results 
of the earlier consortial survey that ranked the 
research values of unprocessed collections in the 
region. As a consequence, the institutions that 
processed their most important collections on 
their own did not have collections that qualified. 
A number of major institutions, such as the 
American Philosophical Society and Swarthmore 
College's Friends Historical Collections fell into 
this category. Because these institutions were 
not involved in the Hidden Collections grants, 
they did not give much consideration to the 
finding aids database, and in fact, several had 
not realized that contributing their findings aids 
was an option. Several reported that they would 
be interested, but would need advice on how to 
go about it. While these are only a handful of 
institutions, the responses indicate a continuing 
interest in using the database as a way of 
improving access to collections. 

One of these institutions, the Hagley Museum 
and Library, on its own initiative contacted Penn 
about loading its finding aids on to the PACSCL 


site, and its finding aids now constitute nearly a 
quarter of the finding aids. The Hagley' s decision 
came about as an offshoot of a larger project 
to create its own EAD finding aids database 
using the open source software XTF, developed 
by the California Digital Library. Once the 
finding aids were in their own database, it was 
a relatively straightforward matter to also make 
them available to the PACSCL site. At this point 
the benefits of having their finding aids in the 
PACSCL site aren't clear because they have 
only been there for a few months, but as Library 
Director Erik Rau reported, they thought that it 
was important for their finding aids to be findable 
as part of a larger regional collection and exposed 
to a wider population of users. 

While there is interest among most PACSCL 
institutions in having the finding aids database 
succeed, the database is nonetheless a low 
priority for them. Most institutions have their 
own ability to mount finding aids so that they are 
findable through web searches, so adapting their 
practices to make their finding aids conform to 
the database standard and putting energy into 
addressing technical barriers are not seen to be 
good uses of limited staff and resources. It is hard 
to argue with this point of view because it is not 
clear what difference the database has made to 
the institutions whose finding aids are there, or 
indeed, if many potential researchers are using it. 
In part this may be an issue of critical mass; the 
richer the database becomes, the more essential it 
will be for researchers working in the Philadelphia 
region and consequently the more importance 
institutions will attach to participating. It also 
has to be actively promoted, both to people doing 
historical research and within PACSCL. 

Which leads us to institutional structure. How 
does a voluntary organization develop, maintain, 
and promote an ongoing project that depends 
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upon a robust technical infrastructure? For this 
program, the answer has been that we rely on one 
of our members, the University of Pennsylvania 
Libraries, to handle nearly all of the work and 
all of the costs. Penn provides and maintains the 
hardware, manages the software and the design 
of the site, and assigns a regular staff member 
in Special Collections to troubleshoot problems 
and advise PACSCL members. The staff person. 
Holly Mengel, was also the director of the first 
PACSCL CLIR grant, so she knows the system 
well and is deeply committed to its success. 
Nonetheless, Penn, not PACSCL, is paying all 
of her salary. Neither PACSCL nor individual 
PACSCL institutions provide financial support 
to help Penn maintain the site, and there is not 
a formal PACSCL advisory group to help with 
policies, troubleshooting, and promotion for 
the site, although there are individuals within 
PACSCL on whom Holly has been able to call for 
assistance. 

PACSCL has been remarkably successful over the 
last 30 years at raising money for projects with 
limited duration, and these projects have had 
an enormously positive impact on the condition 
of historical collections in the region. But it is 
no longer enough just to catalog and process 
collections, something at which we have excelled 
over the years. If the cataloging, processing and, 
now, digitization work is going to be useful for 
our publics, we also need to figure out how access 
is going to happen, and that means some form of 
technical infrastructure that draws the collections 
together and enables scholars and students to 
make connections across our holdings. Now, the 
institutions with enough resources are building 
those structures individually, and because of the 
needs of their institutions and users, this is entirely 
understandable. The problem remains that many 
of PACSCL' s members are independent cultural 


organizations that struggle with managing an IT 
infrastructure that is both increasingly complex 
and increasingly essential for making their 
collections visible to the larger world. In the 
long run, if not immediately, making alliances 
with better-resourced institutions is becoming 
essential. For the non-PACSCL members— the 
150 historical organizations whose collections 
are in the finding aids database because of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania project— 
their collections will be visible only if they can 
partner with bigger players. Even the wealthier 
institutions are not always able to draw on IT 
support in the way they desire. Institutions with 
large IT departments also have large IT needs 
that can absorb all of the available energy, leaving 
limited IT support for special collections work. 
Finding ways to leverage developments at any 
one institution so that many more can benefit, 
in the way that we have done with the finding 
aids database at Penn, looks like a sensible way 
to operate. 

The challenge will be to find a sustainable 
mechanism for building a technical 
infrastructure in an environment of mostly 
private independent institutions, and without a 
publicly funded institution, like the California 
Digital Library, to provide continuity and 
leadership. Depending on the public service 
ethic of a few of the larger institutions, especially 
the University of Pennsylvania Library, has 
worked reasonably well, but it leaves all of the 
participants dependent upon Penn's decisions 
and priorities for the maintenance of a system 
that many of us are coming to depend upon. 
Finding ways of providing financial support 
to Penn seems only fair, but also risks putting 
Penn in the uncomfortable position of being 
a vendor. The more money involved, and the 
more reliance other institutions place in the 
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system, the more likely that our very informal, 
low-cost arrangements will need to be replaced 
by memoranda of understanding and service 
level agreements. These might be important 
improvements for the long-term health of 
PACSCL, but they will also be a major change 
from the handshake agreements that we have 
operated with in the past. It also only seems 
fair and wise for PACSCL institutions to find a 
way of taking a more active role in overseeing, 
troubleshooting, and promoting the finding aids 
database. The support structures that were put in 
place for the grant projects have now gone away, 
so reconstituting them in a sensible, sustainable 
way seems to be the next order of business. 

Finally, and not to be forgotten, are our users. 
Philadelphia is an extraordinary cultural center, 
with rich collections spread among some of 
the country's oldest and most distinguished 
institutions. This wealth of cultural institutions 
also means that collections are dispersed across 
the region, making the task of locating all of the 
relevant sources on a topic a daunting one for 
researchers. The Philadelphia region is full of 
situations where family papers are split among 
several institutions, or records of organizations 
that deal with similar social, cultural, and 
political issues are housed in different 
repositories, or documentation of neighborhood 
and community life is found in numerous and 
often unexpected locations. It is true that much of 
this documentation could be found through web 
searches, but not as efficiently and not with the 
detail and nuance that a regional database can 
supply, particularly for researchers interested 
in social issues where proper name searches are 
less productive. For our local users, including 
the numerous college and increasingly engaged 
high school students, a regional database has 
the potential to encourage more ambitious 


and comprehensive research by revealing 
avenues to sources that would otherwise have 
remained obscure. The CLIR grants have given 
Philadelphia institutions the opportunity to 
create an exceptionally useful tool for scholars, 
students, and the public doing historical research 
in the area. Our challenge now is to find a way of 
erecting an organizational and financial structure 
to keep it going. 

► Part II: The Institutional Host’s Perspective 
David McKnight, University of Pennsylvania 

In the previous section, Eric has amply described 
PACSCL as a "coalition of the willing" and the 
issues related to managing a large collaborative 
project of participatory members of the 
consortium. What I would like to discuss in the 
second half of this paper are some of the issues 
related to the pros and cons of administering 
such a project from the perspective of the host 
institution— in this instance my own institution: 
The University of Pennsylvania Libraries. 

I would like to preface my remarks by citing 
another example: The Digital Scriptorium. Unlike 
PACSCL, the Digital Scriptorium is a national 
consortium of institutional libraries that have 
chosen to contribute selected digital images 
from each institution's collection of Medieval 
manuscripts. There are currently 36 members of 
the consortium. What differentiates the Digital 
Scriptorium from PACSCL is that it does have 
an institutional host: The University of California 
Berkeley Library. Without going into great detail, 
the Digital Scriptorium (DS, hereafter) began its 
existence at Berkeley in the late 1990s; however, 
when the DS's executive director, Consuelo 
Dutschke, relocated to Columbia University the 
project moved with her including the digital 
assets and the DS database. In 2010, Columbia 
University Libraries made it clear that it was no 
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longer willing to host the DS. With the news that 
Columbia was abandoning the DS, there was 
shock and disappointment, especially among the 
members of the Executive Committee, of which I 
was a member. Although Columbia was bidding 
farewell to the housing and maintenance of this 
noble primary source digital collection, there 
may have been a sigh of institutional relief. But 
the library was willing to continue to underwrite 
Consuelo's salary on a part-time basis so that she 
could devote her time to her directorship of the 
DS. 

After a two-year search, the DS Executive 
Committee reviewed several offers to host the 
DS project, its database, and digital images. The 
winner was UC-Berkeley. Thus the project that 
was launched at Berkeley with NEH funding ten 
years earlier was now returning to Berkeley. The 
primary challenge of the "new" technology host 
was to migrate the cumulative data that was housed 
at Columbia and "cross-walk" the data into a new 
framework: the California Digital Library. Thus 
the technology host was located on the west coast 
and the curatorial center of the project remains 
on the east coast. Like other long-term digital 
humanities projects, the DS is faced with ongoing 
sustainability and maintenance issues: uploading 
new data, web development, database issues, and 
data storage, among others. As technology host, 
Berkeley, like other institutions, has had to off-load 
the cost of maintaining the DS site by charging 
membership dues with the goal of raising $25,000 
to pay for the annual maintenance fee. Based on 
a set of standard metrics, each member of the DS 
pays a prorated annual fee toward the upkeep of 
the DS database. 

Although the DS has a technology host, the DS 
has found it difficult to establish itself as a 501 (c)3 
organization. This makes it nearly impossible for 
the DS to apply to accept donations or apply for 


grants . Thus the DS is in a state of limbo with respect 
to applying for external funding. (To compound 
the matter, grants would be administered by UC- 
Berkeley and subject to California law, which 
might pose problems for both parties.) PACSCL's 
situation is not as complex as the Digital 
Scriptorium's, and it has the advantage of having 
501(c)3 status. Nonetheless, PACSCL is still 
dependent on member institutions to serve as the 
administrators of major grant projects because 
it is such a small organization that a large grant 
would complicate its legal status and overwhelm 
its ability to manage the project. So if you look at 
the awards for the 2008 and 2012 PACSCL CLIR 
grants, the awardee is not PACSCL but rather the 
University of Pennsylvania. Penn Libraries was a 
founding member of the consortium and is, if I 
may say, modestly, among the larger and better- 
resourced institutions in PACSCL. With that said, 
at the time that PACSCL was planning to submit 
its initial application, I volunteered to inquire 
if Penn might serve as institutional host for the 
grant itself and also provide the infrastructure 
for supporting the project team for the duration 
of the project. Penn Libraries' Vice-Provost and 
Director of Libraries H. Carton Rogers endorsed 
the notion of Penn Libraries serving in both 
capacities to support the first CLIR grant in 
2008 and the second grant in 2012. What does 
institutional support actually mean? 

Pirst it meant that Penn Libraries would serve as 
the 501 (c)3 institution that submitted the grant 
application on behalf of the consortium. During 
the application authoring process, Penn's role as 
host institution was clearly defined according the 
following criteria: 

■ Project oversight 

■ Administrative support 

■ Human resources 
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■ Infrastructure 

■ Technology 

■ Long-term sustainability 

The project managers for both grants were hired 
as University of Pennsylvania employees (as 
were the graduate student processors), but were 
also expected to report regularly to the PACSCL 
board. In terms of project oversight, in the case 
of both CLIR grants there were two principal 
investigators, one representing PACSCL and the 
other the University of Pennsylvania Libraries. 
PACSCL was very fortunate in hiring two 
exemplary project managers. There was no need 
to remind the managers that the reputations of 
both PACSCL and Penn were dependent upon 
the successful completion of their respective 
projects. 

Institutional support meant more than just pro- 
viding office space, lights, heat, an Internet con- 
nection, a photocopier, and office supplies. These 
were included in the cost-sharing portion of the 
project budget. What was not included was the 
time of human resources staff, who assisted with 
the posting of jobs and payroll issues, and the li- 
brary's business office, which managed the grant 
funds and generated the financial reports for in- 
clusion in our interim and final reports. 

Finding offices in a building with few free 
office spaces for staff proved challenging but 
not insurmountable; the one area in which 
Penn played a leading and essential role was 
technology. Apart from buying project laptops 
and setting up or moving phones and computers 
(during CLIR I the project staff were moved to 
another location in library because of construction 
on the sixth floor of Van Pelt Library), technology 
proved to be the most demanding aspect of these 
projects. 


Penn had implemented its digital library 
application to search, retrieve, and display 
XML-encoded data, and through it, the library's 
technology unit had implemented a Penn EAD 
repository. Extending the model to the PACSCL 
project with 20 participants as opposed to Penn's 
three separate units was perceived by the Library 
Information Technology group as an opportunity 
to develop the library's digital library technology 
staff. It should be noted that in both CLIR budget 
requests we included a modest five percent 
of the total grant for technology support. The 
actual cost in terms of coding labor has not been 
quantified to date. As Penn finessed the EAD 
repository, the project managers took care of site 
technology problems: setting up local instances of 
Archivists' Toolkit, creating web folders, training 
staff, and troubleshooting. It was part of their job 
description. 

Although the two CLIR PACSCL Hidden 
Collections processing grants have been 
completed, the question of whether Penn will 
continue to serve as host to the EAD PACSCL 
finding aids database has not been resolved. The 
data are secure. The finding aids are searchable 
and accessible. But what is the cost of long- 
term maintenance? I refer not to the actual 
data itself, but the tweaks to code, code errors, 
improvements, and possible migration of data to 
a new platform. These represent challenges for 
both PACSCL and the University of Pennsylvania 
to resolve over time. 

Conclusion 

This is a time of transition for both PACSCL 
and historical collections management as 
a whole. For many years our emphasis has 
been on reducing backlogs of uncataloged 
and unprocessed collections and placing the 
catalog records and finding aids into both our 
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institutions' library systems and the handful of 
national systems, particularly WorldCat. For 
the last 25 years, PACSCL has been a model of 
how a private group of cultural institutions 
can work together effectively to raise money to 
address backlogs and professional standards 
and capabilities in a major metropolitan area. 
The success in Philadelphia and nationwide in 
reducing backlogs, coupled with the growing 
amount of digitization, has now changed the 
landscape for cultural organizations, for with 
increasing amounts of collections metadata 
and digital images come new opportunities for 
scholars and students to access collections and 
undertake research in ways that were difficult 
in the past. This new research will depend upon 
easy access to data, and preferably access that 
draws collection data from across institutions in 
easily searchable databases. 

We are already seeing numerous structures 
being created that take advantage of collections 
data from multiple institutions. In addition to the 
PACSCL Finding Aids Database, Penn supports 
the Provenance Online Project and the Early 
Novels Database, and has just brought up the 
OPenn site that will host the digital collections 
in the PACSCL diaries project currently under 
way, and the proposed collections of medieval 


manuscripts housed in the region. Outside of 
the Philadelphia region, Bryn Mawr has led an 
initiative among the schools formerly known as 
the Seven Sisters College to create a mechanism 
for searching the digitized collections of student 
letters, diaries, and scrapbooks, and there are 
many more multi-institution projects under 
way in other regions. At this time of excitement 
over digital technologies and their potential for 
transforming the ways in which scholars and 
students interact with cultural collections, it is 
understandable and laudable that libraries and 
archives are experimenting with developing new 
structures for providing access to their holdings. 
Finding a means of sustaining the most important 
of these structures will be the great challenge of 
the coming years. 
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Maximizing Partnerships: Faculty Buy-in, Service Learning, and 
Hidden Collections 

Christopher Harter ; Director of Library and Reference Services , Amistad Research Center 
Elisabeth McMahon , Department of History, Tulane University 

Abstract 

Beginning in 2008, the Amistad Research Center (ARC), an independent, nonprofit special collections library 
and archives housed on the campus of Tulane University in New Orleans, initiated a plan to expand access to 
its collections. This effort has been aided by two Cataloging Hidden Special Collections and Archives grants 
from the Council on Library and Information Resources (CLIR). In 2009, ARC began its role as a community 
partner in Tulane University's service learning program, a post-Hurricane Katrina addition to the university's 
undergraduate curriculum. These developments have led to a collaborative partnership between ARC and 
faculty and students of Tulane University that not only provides faculty members with a willing, content-rich 
community partner that supports their course aims, but also affords undergraduate students a direct, hands- 
on experience working in a library and archival setting and brings to ARC additional assistance in exposing 
its hidden collections. 


"I think that until I had actually worked in an 
archives, it was really difficult to get a sense 
of what that actually would mean. The class 
readings have given us an introduction to 
archival procedures and the work that archivists 
do, and it is really interesting to be able to put 
this into practice. Working with these documents 
is such a rewarding experience because I feel like 
there is so much to be learned, a whole side of 
history that I could not grasp in this way from 
just reading a book. It is also rewarding to feel 
like I can really make a difference in helping to 
shape the way historians for years to come will 
find access to this material. It is interesting to 
think about the fact that, if there were not people 
to organize and to create finding aids for these 
resources, it would be virtually impossible for 
historians to know what was out there or to gain 
access to it." 

— Excerpt from Tulane University student’s 
service learning reflection paper, 2009 


I nteresting, rewarding, and access are three 
words that stand out in the student reflection 
paper quoted at left. Discovery is perhaps a 
good way to describe what this student encoun- 
tered. The term is certainly fitting to describe the 
outcome of the grant-funded initiatives at the 
Amistad Research Center (ARC) over the past 
seven years and ARC'S efforts to partner with 
faculty and students. That partnership aims not 
only to expose both parties to the rich sources 
within the collections, but also to transform them 
into stakeholders in order to turn hidden collec- 
tions into bountiful discoveries. 

The Amistad Research Center and 
Efforts to Expand Access 

The Amistad Research Center is the nation's old- 
est and largest independent archives and special 
collections library that chronicles race relations, 
civil rights, and ethnic history in the United States. 
Founded in 1966 as an outgrowth of the United 
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Church Board for Homeland Ministries' Race 
Relations Department at Fisk University, an early 
civil rights training ground, ARC incorporated as 
a 501 (c)3 nonprofit in 1969 and today resides on 
the campus of Tulane University in New Orleans. 
Originally founded as a repository for the ar- 
chives of the American Missionary Association— a 
Christian abolitionist organization that later 
worked to found schools for the Freedmen follow- 
ing the Civil War— ARC expanded its collections 
into the areas of race relations, the Civil Rights 
Movement, the Harlem Renaissance, and other 
aspects of the history and culture of ethnic com- 
munities in the United States. 

This expansion was based in part on an aggres- 
sive acquisitions policy that focused on collecting 
materials documenting underrepresented peo- 
ples at a time when such a strategy was not wide- 
ly emphasized by cultural institutions. However, 
budgeting and staffing for this nonprofit organi- 
zation did not always allow for the arrangement 
and description of these collections according to 
professional archival standards. Over time, ARC 
became a well-established research center on 
the topic of racial and ethnic history. However, 
a significant portion of its collections remained 
underused by scholars and the general public be- 
cause they had not been processed or cataloged, 
which limited access to holdings. Beginning in 
2008, staff sought to change this by embracing 
the idea of expanding access through the use of 
increased technology and the pursuit of grants 
and partnerships. 

The Amistad Research Center received the first of 
two CLIR Cataloging Hidden Special Collections 
and Archives grants in 2008. The initial grant al- 
lowed for processing and cataloging specific civil 
rights-related collections within its holdings, but 
the major success of that grant was that it aided 
in re-envisioning how access could be interpreted 


and demonstrated in a variety of ways to ensure 
that ARC fulfilled its basic mission. This was 
most notably seen through the implementation 
of collections management software and the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive manual that out- 
lined policies on access, collection development, 
exhibitions, security, and other areas. The man- 
ual also detailed procedures in preservation and 
handling, processing and cataloging, and data 
entry for the collections management software. 
In short, the manual now serves as the major 
form of documentation for staff, administration, 
and trustees, as well as a comprehensive training 
manual for new staff, students, and volunteers. 

The completion and development of professional 
policies and procedures as deliverables for the 
first CLIR grant helped in planning for the 2011 
grant, which called for processing records gen- 
erated by the American Committee on Africa 
(ACOA) and its sister organization, the Africa 
Fund. These related organizations were based 
out of New York and founded during the 1950s 
and 1960s, respectively, with the goal of educat- 
ing the U.S. populace and policy makers on anti- 
colonial and anti-apartheid movements in Africa. 
Totaling almost 600 linear feet of organizational 
records, as well as publications and ephemera 
collected from groups and individuals through- 
out the African continent, these collections con- 
tained a wealth of information and resources 
for anyone studying U.S. -Africa relations on the 
macro level and individuals and groups working 
to end colonialism and apartheid within individ- 
ual countries. The additional impetus for target- 
ing these collections for processing and catalog- 
ing was a growing interest among researchers in 
accessing these collections, based on the results 
of a 2009 partnership with a faculty member and 
students at Tulane University. 
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Service Learning and the 
Development of the Archiving Africa 
Course 

In the spring semester of 2009, ARC partnered 
with Elisabeth McMahon of Tulane University's 
department of history on a course called 
Archiving Africa. Dr. McMahon's goal for this 
course was to expose her students to the rich 
Africana holdings found within ARC'S archival 
collections as a means of developing an apprecia- 
tion of historical research methods and to intro- 
duce them to the benefits and difficulties of re- 
searching and interpreting primary sources. This 
course was a research-level seminar as well as a 
service learning course in which students would 
each commit 20 hours of volunteer time to ARC 
during the semester. 

Service learning as an educational concept 
emerged in the 1970s. First viewed as experimental, 
it has gained in popularity on college and univer- 
sity campuses. This concept is defined in various 
ways, but to quote the National Service Learning 
Clearinghouse, it is "a teaching and learning strat- 
egy that integrates meaningful community ser- 
vice with instruction and reflection to enrich the 
learning experience, teach civic responsibility, and 
strengthen communities." Tulane University's 
Center for Public Service defines service learning 
as "an educational experience based upon a col- 
laborative partnership between the university and 
the community. 'Learning by doing' enables stu- 
dents to apply academic knowledge and critical 
thinking skills to meet genuine community needs. 
Through reflection and assessment, students gain 
deeper understanding of course content and the 
importance of civic engagement." 

Tulane University's requirement that all incoming 
undergraduate students complete one semester 
of service learning coursework and an additional 


semester of independent service learning work 
with a community partner began in 2006. Elisabeth 
McMahon joined the history department the 
following year. As a professor teaching African 
history, she sought to locate all of the Africana- 
related collections in New Orleans. Although 
there were a number of collections available in the 
city for students to work with, ARC offered the 
largest collection and one with the most coherent 
link with the African continent. In designing 
her class, she wanted to find an archives to 
consistently work with over time. As a faculty 
member, she knew that working with an archives 
in this way would require a considerable amount 
of time and work, thus it was ideal that ARC had 
enough materials for her students to use year after 
year. Ease of location was also a factor. That ARC 
qualified as a community partner and nonprofit 
institution, yet was located on Tulane's campus, 
made it much easier to access geographically than 
other collections around the city. 

McMahon and ARC have partnered three times 
for the Archiving Africa class. The first two class- 
es, held in 2009 and 2012, focused on the ACOA/ 
Africa Fund records. Although a portion of the 
ACOA records (about 146 linear feet) had been 
previously arranged in 1983, the resulting find- 
ing aid was not sufficient to provide access to the 
myriad letters, speeches, brochures, periodicals, 
and other documents that formed the collection. 
Lack of deeper access to the collection had long 
been an issue for staff and researchers. 

Bom 86 

f h 1—2.1 — Chana-Col lec e*d Items-Gov-Uni — 1952-* 64 

22 — Ghana-Collected Ltsms-FTiCEOBTfiphs — n.d* 

23=33 — Ghana-Collected I tenis-u*±t logs — 1954-1966, n.d, 

34 — Ghana-Collected T i^nm-Serlal- Inf OFM cion Bulletin on 

AjftlC&n Affairs — I95B 

35-44 — Ghana-Cell ec tad It enifi-Press Clipping -- 1954-1966 

Fig. 1: Example of initial finding aid for the ACOA records, 
illustrating lack of description. 
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Of particular interest to researchers were the 
files for ACOA's activities within various African 
countries, which number more than 70 cubic feet. 
These include an extraordinary trove of corre- 
spondence between activists, U.S. government 
officials, African political leaders, organizers, 
students, and others. The ACOA records pro- 
vided an ideal trial project for a course-based 
undergraduate service learning experience for 
several reasons. First, staff had identified the 
need to index and inventory portions of the col- 
lection as a project that could not be undertaken 
without staff help. Second, students would work 
on a large but singular collection, which would 
provide opportunities to discuss common issues 
and methods during their work. Third, the col- 
lection was diverse enough that students could 
use it for seminar papers and the professor could 
use documents for a number of class discussions. 

Over the course of the semester, students indexed 
correspondence and inventoried ephemera in 
more than 25 boxes, far exceeding Amistad's ex- 
pectations. (For the purposes of the initial service 


learning class, students merely listed sender and 
recipient, date of letters, and their location within 
the collection as an aid to locating letters by par- 
ticular individuals. They did not index or create 
transcripts for the content of the letters.) 

The second Archiving Africa class, as well 
as ARC's second CLIR grant, were the direct 
results of this initial foray into a service learning 
partnership. The 2011 grant called for the 
processing of multiple, later addenda to the 
ACOA records (140 linear feet) and those of 
the Africa Fund (350 linear feet). Additionally, 
135 boxes of books, pamphlets, newspapers, 
and other publications collected over the years 
by the two organizations were to be cataloged 
within ARC's library holdings. As part of the 
work plan for the second grant. Dr. McMahon 
served as a subject-area specialist, helping to 
identify individuals, organizations, events, 
and related topics within the collections, which 
provided more authoritative description during 
the organization of the records. Students in the 
course focused their service learning on helping 


Sender 

Recipient 

Date of Letter 

Box 

Folder 

Nyerere, Julius K. 

Houser, George M. 

1958, 3-25 

142 

32 

Kawawa, Rashidi M. 

Jonas, Gilbert 

1958, 7-1 

142 

32 

Houser, George M. 

Kawawa, Rashidi M. 

1958, 7-15 

142 

32 

Munanka, Bhoke 

Houser, George M. 

1958, 7-18 

142 

32 

Houser, George M. 

Munanka, Bhoke 

1958, 10-7 

142 

32 

Munanka, Bhoke 

Houser, George M. 

1958, 10-17 

142 

32 

Chamshama, S.S. 

Houser, George M. 

1958, 11-6 

142 

32 

Houser, George M. 

Chamshama, S.S. 

1958, 11-24 

142 

32 

Chamshama, S.S. 

Houser, George M. 

1959, 1-12 

142 

32 

Chamshama, S.S. 

Houser, George M. 

1959, 1-28 

142 

32 

Chamshama, S.S. 

Houser, George M. 

1959, 2-3 

142 

32 


Fig. 2: Example of correspondence index spreadsheet for 2009 service learning class 
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staff with the initial collection survey of the 
records, publications, and audiovisual materials, 
and with compiling the container lists that were 
then used to create processing plans for both 
sets of records. (See Appendix for a short project 
description.) 

Partnering Hidden Collections and 
Service Learning 

The Amistad Research Center's integration 
of a service learning collaboration with Dr. 
McMahon's Archiving Africa course and the 
adoption of a hidden collections focus have 
yielded great results for the students, the faculty 
member, ARC, and the community of Africanist 
scholars. As seen in the definitions above, service 
learning as a concept entails both educational and 
community outreach components. Part of the col- 
laboration's success is based on the belief by both 
the faculty member and community partner that 
service learning is successful when it fully and 
equally embraces both service and learning. This 
shared belief is fundamental and has been com- 
municated to students. Students who most ef- 
fectively embraced their service were those who 
considered their work in light of ARC'S mission 
and goals, and who thought about the roles of 
archives and libraries within their communities 
and society in general. This is a fundamental goal 
of Dr. McMahon's course. Following are some of 
the objectives for her Archiving Africa course: 

■ Introduce students to the practice of history 
through work in archives, archival methods, 
and archival research 

■ Introduce students to the methodology of 
historical practice and, in particular, the 
methods of African history 

■ Allow students to consider the methods 
necessary to preserve the history of ordinary 
individuals and non-elite institutions 


■ Help students see the value of archives for 
building community identity 

■ Consider best practices for archives, 
especially related to collection development 
and preservation 

In addition, during their initial introduction and 
training at ARC, students were introduced to its 
history and mission, and they learned how ex- 
panding access and having the support of granting 
agencies such as CLIR aid in fulfilling that mission. 

Working with students as part of a service 
learning course is very different from 
overseeing student internships, putting on show 
and tell visits, or conducting inquiry-driven 
collaborations between librarians/archivists and 
faculty. Service learning requires that librarians 
and archivists simultaneously supervise 
multiple students over the course of a semester. 
It also requires librarians and archivists to be co- 
teachers with the faculty member by integrating 
service learning into course content. ARC staff 
have had to adjust to different levels of student 
interest, motivation, and abilities. Although 
staff encountered a few students who required 
Dr. McMahon's intervention to spur them to 
complete their service hours, most students 
took the service learning to heart and worked 
diligently at ARC. 

Student reactions to the service learning and 
their work at ARC are seen in their (required) 
reflection journals and course evaluations. At 
least one student listed service learning hours as 
"kind of boring," but most had a more positive 
experience: 

■ "The service learning was directly related to 
a potential path in history, so it was cool to 
work in an archive." 

■ "[The service learning] tied in very well with 
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the course and I felt like I was doing something 
useful." 

■ "All of the experience I have been gaining 
through the readings we have done and 
the work and research I have begun at 
ARC has really brought new aspects to my 
understanding of archives and how they 
function." 

Not only did the students find the service learn- 
ing of interest, they found the opportunity to en- 
gage in extended archival research rewarding as 
well. As Dr. McMahon reported one semester, 
"In over ten years of teaching, I have never seen a 
class embrace and take ownership in a research 
project as this class did with the ACOA 
materials." 



Fig. 3: Service learning students from Dr. McMahon's class 
at work. 


Perhaps the most rewarding outcome of the 
service learning classes was to see students 
return to ARC in various ways. Students became 
more knowledgeable of ARC as a valuable on- 
campus resource, knowledge they then spread to 
their peers. In addition, some students returned 
to ARC to complete individual internships or 
work as part-time student employees. One 
student from the first class was hired as a student 
assistant and worked as part of the second CLIR 
grant because of her experience and interest in 


continuing to work with the ACOA records. 

Dr. McMahon's exposure to the ACOA records, 
both as teacher and scholar, has added to the 
content of her Archiving Africa course as well as 
to other courses. For the service learning course, 
students' experience at ARC has often influenced 
class discussions. Dr. McMahon encourages stu- 
dents to describe their own work and to share dis- 
coveries of relevant resources and documents that 
may be useful to their classmates as they develop 
seminar papers. Dr. McMahon finds that students 
approach primary sources in very different ways 
when they are conducting research, as opposed 
to when they are inventorying or describing the 
materials. While the first often entails students 
narrowly searching for specific information or 
documents, the second allows them the leisure 
of exploring the collections more fully. She found 
that "By working in the collections first, they have 
an opportunity to explore and have a better sense 
of the sources before they decide on a paper topic. 
It gives them a better sense of what historians re- 
ally do. Rather than simply searching databases, 
the service learning allows students to do research 
in a way that is more holistic to the practice of the 
profession. They get the chance to work with un- 
cataloged materials and to discover what is hid- 
den within." 

Most of the students in the classes were 
history majors. As the Archiving Africa course 
incorporates a strong methodology component 
both in class discussions and during the service 
learning. Dr. McMahon has found that students 
gain a better understanding of what historians do 
in terms of working with documents. They also 
gain a better understanding of professions that 
are allied to the field of history, such as those of 
archivists and librarians. In course evaluations, 
students repeatedly felt they were making a 
difference through the work completed at ARC, 
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viewing the outcome of their service learning as 
something tangible, with long-term impacts. 

During the most recent Archiving Africa class, 
in 2014, Dr. McMahon incorporated scholarship 
that resulted from the increased access to the 
ACOA records provided by the first two classes 
and funding from CLIR. This increased access to 
archival collections led to new scholarship, which 
serves as the basis of classroom discussion for 
future students. That new scholarship is a fitting 
legacy of the partnership. This collaboration, 
as well as the receipt of support from CLIR in 
expanding access to ARC's collections, resulted 
in a sustainable and adaptable partnership that 


focuses on the merger of service and learning 
to the benefit of all involved— faculty partner, 
students, ARC, and its global constituency of 
scholars and researchers. The collaboration has 
allowed us all to become stakeholders in turning 
hidden collections into bountiful discoveries. 

References 

Center for Public Service, Tulane University: 
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Appendix 


Short Version of Project Description 
for Spring 2012 Service Learning 
Class 

Project Description 

The Amistad Research Center will serve as the 
community partner for the service learning com- 
ponent in HISB497. The Center has received fund- 
ing from the Council on Library and Information 
Resources to process the remaining portion of the 
ACOA/The Africa Fund records. Students from 
HISB497 will assist the ARC by conducting prelim- 
inary inventories and surveys, physically shifting 
the collections, and conducting preliminary pres- 
ervation work on the materials. A series of tasks 
will be developed and students will be allowed to 
sign up for tasks based on their class schedules. 
Initial tasks will concentrate on these areas: 

■ Inventory audiovisual materials within the 
collection to provide information on format, 
date, title, etc. In addition, students may 


index VHS tapes containing episodes of 
" South Africa Now," a weekly news program 
produced by The Africa Fund from 1988-1991. 

■ Inventory books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
produced by ACOA/The African Fund or 
collected by the organizations. Many of these 
were produced by organizations within 
various African nations and are not widely 
held by library institutions within the United 
States. 

■ Shift and separate records of ACOA and The 
Africa Fund at Amistad' s offsite facility. Will 
require lifting boxes of 40 lbs. 

■ Create container lists summarizing content, 
formats, and dates of records. 

■ Begin preliminary preservation work and 
organization of file units within the records. 

Students will be given detailed instructions for 
this project and will partake in an initial intro- 
duction to the Amistad Research Center and 
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training session. Amistad staff will discuss issues 
of access and preservation in archives and how 
these relate to the project at hand. 

For the inventorying of audiovisual and print- 
ed items, using an Excel spreadsheet, students 
will enter information according to set criteria. 
Students will also be given composition books 
with which to record questions, organizational 
information, or related documentation. 


Goal 

The goal of this project is to enhance access to 
the records of the American Committee on Africa 
and The Africa Fund for researchers and schol- 
ars worldwide. Student assistance will help the 
ARC to jumpstart its work on this grant-funded 
project and aid staff in later phases of the proj- 
ect. The project will also introduce students to re- 
sources that may assist them in their coursework 
for HISB 497. 
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Collaboration and Education: Engaging High School Students with 
EAC-CPF Research* 

Valerie Addonizio and Christopher Case , Sheridan Libraries , Johns Hopkins University 

Abstract 

The Special Collections Research Center at Johns Hopkins University received a CLIR Hidden Collections 
grant for processing the archives of the Roland Park Company from March 2013 to March 2014. The grant 
included partnerships between the university's Archives and its Technical Services department to create best 
practices for EAC-CPF records, as well as a partnership with a local high school history class to complete the 
required research. Rather than simplify ISAAR (CPF) and EAC-CPF for the students, project staff distilled 
them into discrete, easy-to-understand tasks that allowed for the production of controlled data in a high 
school environment. 


Project Background and Grant 
Requirements 

T he Ferdinand Hamburger Archives is 
the official archival repository for Johns 
Hopkins University's Homewood cam- 
pus divisions, the School of Education, the Carey 
Business School, and the Paul M. Nitze School of 
Advanced International Studies. Archival hold- 
ings include the business records of the univer- 
sity as well as a substantial body of manuscript 
collections documenting a variety of research 
areas including the history of science, literature, 
higher education, politics, and regional planning 
and development. In 2010 the archives received 
the Roland Park Company Records as a transfer 
from Cornell University. This collection, which 
focuses on the development of several impor- 
tant Baltimore neighborhoods, together with the 
Martin L. Millspaugh Archives, another prominent 
Baltimore collection gifted to us, was the impetus 
to write a CLIR Hidden Collections grant in 2011. 


* This paper is an abridged version of Addonizio and Case 
2014. 


The project outlined here is a result of that grant, 
which included the development of a set of EAC- 
CPF (Encoded Archival Context-Corporate bod- 
ies, Persons, and Families) best practices through 
collaboration with the university's Archives and 
its Technical Services department; collaboration 
with a local high school for research and iden- 
tification of biographical and related archival 
holdings information; and the adaptation of that 
information to create EAC-CPF records. 

The success of this project was measured in three 
ways: first, against the terms laid out in the grant; 
second, in terms of the students' experience; and 
third, in terms of whether the quality of the re- 
cords hewed to the best practices developed by 
the project team. 

Formulating Local Best Practices 

Because the vast majority of the EAC-CPF stan- 
dard consists of optional elements, the team (con- 
sisting of the project archivist and the content 
management librarian representing technical 
services) knew that it would benefit all parties, 
and potentially the wider archival community, to 
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create a series of local best practices for imple- 
menting EAC-CPF. Background research includ- 
ed evaluating best practices and draft records in 
a number of EAC-CPF instances, including those 
created by Harvard and Yale (Diaz and Pyzynski 
2012), Tufts (DAT-040), and the SNAC (Social 
Networks and Archival Context) project. For a 
full treatment of this process, see Addonizio and 
Case 2014. 

Collaborating 

After creating best practices, we began the col- 
laboration between Johns Hopkins and the local 
high school. This involved the Johns Hopkins 
University archivist, the Roland Park Company 
records project archivist, the class's history teach- 
er, and two school librarians. 

The idea for this collaboration came out of a sim- 
pler question of whether a senior high school his- 
tory class could come to campus for a project in- 
volving primary sources. Then we came up with 
the idea of doing EAC-CPF research. In conver- 
sation with the educators, we learned that they 
hoped to contextualize the assignment to be as 
much about research using archival material as 
about a real-life application of the work. In other 
words, the educators were interested in treating 
the assignment like a client-based work order 
with the client, Johns Hopkins, having a real-life 
request and the students having to follow strict 
instructions to deliver a usable product. This ex- 
pectation was significant, because there were a 
number of times when Johns Hopkins and the 
school staff questioned whether the requirements 
of the project would overreach the normal work- 
load or comfort zone of high school students. 

Distilling 

Because the educators were undaunted and, in 
fact, enthusiastic about the project's complexity, 
we moved forward with trying to distill our best 


practices and the encoding realities of EAC-CPF 
into a project that could capture the complexity 
of ISAAR (CPF)/EAC-CPF and be managed out- 
side our immediate supervision. 

The initial idea was to provide the students with 
a single spreadsheet to fill out for each entity. Yet 
the reality was that we asked for more than the 
biographical and relationship information sug- 
gested by ISAAR (CPF). We also asked for con- 
trolled data required for encoding that reflected 
our best practices. 

An example using <placeRole> helps demonstrate 
the challenge. For the actual encoding of EAC-CPF, 
our best practices limit the value of <placeRole> 
for a person to one of birth, residence, education, 
marriage, occupation, travel, death, or burial. We 
could not ask for only a list of predominant places 
added to a spreadsheet. We had to limit the places 
to those prescribed by our best practices, and the 
students needed to know that. This is the simplest 
example of the complicated interplay of content 
and requirements that we had to anticipate. 

Given this complexity, oversimplification was a 
risk. Therefore, we decided not to simplify the re- 
quirements (i.e., fill out this single spreadsheet), 
but the method by which they could be fulfilled. 
As a result, we provided students with a suite of 
four documents, each of which helped explain 
what we were looking for (content) and how we 
needed to see it (controlled data, including au- 
thority work). The documents use the ISAAR 
(CPF) section numbering system like a primary 
key, allowing a student to cross-reference the 
documents. Our aim was that, following a gen- 
eral introduction to the project, we would only 
need to explain how to use the documents, then 
the documents would stand on their own. What 
follows is a description of each document, fol- 
lowed by how students used it. 
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The ISAAR Roadmap. This is a blank ISAAR 
(CPF) record repurposed as a roadmap that lists 
every requirement that needs to be met, and then 
points students to what that requirement means 
(content), and where and how to fill it in (con- 
trolled data). The fields are ISAAR (CPF), but the 
instructions combine our best practices and the 
requirements of EAC-CPF. The roadmap's sec- 
ondary purpose is to help delineate between two 
major concepts— gathering information about 
corporate bodies, persons, or families (ISAAR 
5); and gathering information about related re- 
sources on corporate bodies, persons, or fami- 
lies (ISAAR 6). For instance, it helps to point out 
that the bibliography the students write for the 
<biogHist> is different from the list of related re- 
sources. We created two roadmaps— one for per- 
sons and one for corporate bodies. 

By referring to the ISAAR roadmap, the first thing 
the student sees is the ISAAR (CPF) section "5.1 
Identity" (Figure 1). In that section the first task 
is to find the "5.1.2 Authorized form of name." 
That has two components— the authorized form 
of name, and a permalink. What does that mean 


to the students? Further to the right, the roadmap 
points to two sets of instructions— "Where to 
Find Names" and "Permalinks" in another 
document (the project guide). After students 
read those instructions in the project guide, the 
roadmap shows that the data are to be entered on 
tab 5.1 on the project spreadsheet. 

The Project Guide. At 10 pages, the guide 
is weighty, but it was written as a reference 
document rather than a long exposition. It provides 
definitions and context to certain usage, detailed 
instructions on how to get authorized names, 
places to look for related resources, and ways 
to determine permalinks and list relationships. 
Each of the sections is referenced from the ISAAR 
roadmap. We purposely used informal language 
and we aimed for relatable examples (see Figure 2). 

The Spreadsheet. Ultimately, we provided a 
spreadsheet for all the data (except the narra- 
tive biography/history), but with multiple tabs, 
each of which represented a different ISAAR 
(CPF) section. Using a spreadsheet has two ben- 
efits: first, spreadsheet fields are easy to export 


ISAAR S. ELEMENTS OF AN AUTHORITY RECORD 

5.1 Identity 

5.1.2 Authonzedform of name 
U se 5 p reads h e et t a b 5 .1 

Authonzedform of name 

See Where to Find Names (CPF) 
in your Project Guide. 

Permalink to source of name 

See Perm aiinks in y o u r P ro j e ct: 
Guide 

5.2 Description Area 

5.2.2 History 


Write a chronology using 
spreadsheet tab 5. 2.2 


Write a narrative biography (800 
words or less) and submit it 
usingthis link. 

5.2.3 Places 

Use spreadsheet tab 5.2.3 


See Where to Find Place Names 
in your Project: Guide 

5.2.5 Occupations 
Use spreadsheet tab 5.2.5 


See Where to Find Occupations 
in your Project: Guide 


Fig. 1: ISAAR roadmap 
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Associative 

This is the broadest relationship and the oneyou will use the most. Basically, if the relationship you" re 
describingisn't one of the others in this list, use Associative. The imporlantpart is really in the 
description, which allows youto briefly state how the two entities are related. 

Examples: 


Mutual relationships 

If the relationship is mutual, like the ones listed 
below, the description does not needto imply the 
"direction" of the relationship. 

Directional relationships 

Here are examples of when the direction of the 
relationship is described in the description. 


Main topic: John Lennon 

Associative relationship: Paul McCartney 

Description: Band mates in The Beatles. 

Main topic: Steve Jobs 

Associative relationship: Apple Computer, Inc. 
Description: Companyfounded by Steve Jobs. 

Main topic: Ben Cohen 

Associative re 1 ati o n s h i p : J e rry G re e nf i el d 

Description: Co-founders of Ben & Jerry's ice 

Cream. 

Main topic: Pew Charitable Trust 
Associative relationship: National Public Radio 
Description: Receives financial supportthrough 
charitable donations. 


Fig. 2: Sample from the project guide 


and manipulate, and would be advantageous in 
post-production; and second, drop-down fields 
allowed us to control vocabulary dictated by our 
best practices. We created two spreadsheets— 
one for persons and one for corporate bodies. 

The narrative continues using the <placeRole> 
example from above. The roadmap indicates that 
the information for "5.2.3 Places" be added to 
tab "5.2.3 Places" on the spreadsheet. The cells 
in that tab limit students to the list of values for 
that element, allowing our best practices to guide 
student data entry (Figure 3). 

The actual ISAAR (CPF) standard was used for 
conceptual context. We provided it just in case 
it helped the educators or students to pin down 
what we were looking for. Importantly, the nu- 
merical sections provide the vital framework for 
enabling all the documents to enter into a relative 
relationship. 


Acquainting Students with the Project 

After writing and testing the suite of documents 
in August 2013, we introduced students to the 
project in September. We developed two presen- 
tations. The first dealt with the nature of archival 
material and, significant to the project, examples 
of real finding aids. The second was an intro- 
duction to ISAAR (CPF), and consisted almost 
entirely of reading the ISAAR roadmap docu- 
ment together as a class. Students opened all four 
documents on their laptops and went from docu- 
ment to document, as the roadmap instructed. 

We also discussed the difference between ISAAR 
5 (the section that defines biographical informa- 
tion, familiar to students) and ISAAR 6 (the sec- 
tion that defines related collections, and was a 
new concept). At the end of the session, one stu- 
dent said, "But you can't have an ISAAR 5 with- 
out an ISAAR 6," meaning you can't have infor- 
mation about an entity without sources about 
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A 

B 

c 


5.2.3 Place Name 

Source of Name 

Role 


Westmoreland County (Va.) 
Mount Vernon (Va.) 

LC Subject Headings 
LC Subject Headings 

birth 

residence 




1 

I v 1 



birth 

residence 

education 




roamage 

occupation 

travel 

death 

burial 














< ► w 5.2.2 History 5.2.3 Places 5.2.5 Occupations 5.3 Relationships . 6. Related Resources Shi 


Fig. 3: Sample from the person spreadsheet 

that entity. This statement demonstrated a fun- 
damental understanding about the relationship 
between biographical content and the archival 
collections that contain it, and was a cause for 
team celebration. 

Over the next few weeks, students e-mailed us 
some of their questions. Two examples reflect 
an increasing awareness of the complexities in 
creating archival authority records, suggesting 
that the students were participating in a valuable 
learning experience: 

"When you have a person who has the same oc- 
cupation for overlapping or several years, how 
do you differentiate? Example - Kessler was an 
urban planner, landscape architect, for several 
jobs, overlapping in time." 


"I had a question regarding my ISAAR 6 on 
Charles Grasty. I have found some archival ma- 
terials that are individual and not members of 
larger archives [ i.e ., catalogued individually in 
Worldcat\. They therefore don't have finding aids. 
Should I instead provide the Worldcat permalink 
of the source?" 

Results 

We reviewed the data twice before to the end of 
the project, in November and in late December 
2013. In both cases, students provided sample 
records, which we reviewed in detail and found 
were quite solid. The students returned their data 
in January 2014, when the project archivist set to 
work adapting the information into EAC-CPF. 

We immediately observed that the results 
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required careful proofreading before the data, es- 
pecially the biographical or historical notes, could 
be adapted. Students used subjective language 
throughout. The only expectation was that the 
records be "Wikipedia-worthy," but nearly every 
note still needed our attention. Also, because of 
the complexity of the instructions, some students 
entered information in the wrong fields, requiring 
minor corrections and some additional research. 
Furthermore, we anticipated that almost all dates 
would need to be normalized, but mistakenly ex- 
pected that we could automate that process. 

Upon reflection, we realize that date normaliza- 
tion is something that can be easily explained to 
students in a future version of this project. Other 
challenges that arose with dates include incorrect 
dates, the recording of circa dates (something 
we had not anticipated and for which we take 
responsibility for not explaining), incomplete 
date ranges, and missing dates. Finally, in some 
cases there was missing and incomplete informa- 
tion, which ranged from not listing a person's 


occupation to not submitting any biographical or 
historical notes. We do not find the students pri- 
marily at fault for these issues. All of these chal- 
lenges can be better addressed in the future with 
careful instruction and ongoing evaluation by the 
archives team. 

Analysis 

As stated above, project success was measured in 
three ways. First, in relation to the terms laid out 
in the grant, we found that 15 EAC-CPF records 
were created in accord with EAC-CPF emerging 
best practices. Archives and Technical Services 
collaborated on a set of best practices. We were 
successful in translating the complexity of EAC- 
CPF requirements to high school students. And 
virtually all of the students demonstrated a fun- 
damental understanding of what was required. 

Second, we measured project success by respons- 
es from students and educators. Everyone at 
the school agreed that this was an exceptionally 
unique and meaningful project for students and a 


Names 

Chronology 

Names 

Sources 

Bioghist 

Occupations/ 

Functions 

Places 

Relationships 

Related 

Resources 

Atterbury, Grosvenor 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Baltimore Country Club 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Baltimore Sun 



X 





Bouton, Edward J. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

* 

Fowler, Lawrence Hall 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Grasly, Charles 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Kessler, George Edward 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

LaMotte, Frank Linton 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


MarylandTransit 

Authority 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Mowbray, John McConkey 

X 

X 

X 

X 

F 

X 

X 

pj/a* 

Olmsted Brothers 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Olmsted, Frederick Law 
(Junior) 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Palmer, Edward Livingston 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Russell Sage Foundation 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

I IV/ A 

Urban Land Institute 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 



*Aome missing information was discussed with the Project Archivist before the records were returned, and it was determined that 
this information truly did not exist and the students were not accountable for it. 


Fig. 4: Analyzing the results 
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terrific example of experiential learning. They are 
eager to collaborate again. The Archives shares 
this sentiment. 

The third measure is whether the quality of the 
EAC-CPF records hews to our best practices. Our 
assessment of this aspect of the project is mixed. 
Of the 15 EAC-CPF records created, only three 
were entirely complete according to Hopkins's 
best practices. Further, four could not be used 
because they would require more research to be 
complete. The remaining eight could be consid- 
ered complete by a slightly less strenuous stan- 
dard. If <sources> were not required, the number 
of complete records would increase to eleven. 

We encountered a notable variation in record 
accuracy, quality, and comprehensiveness, be- 
cause of the varied set of skills that each student 
brought to bear on the assignment. Figure 4 indi- 
cates which sections of the EAC-CPF record were 
provided. The extent to which these submissions 
meet our standards for publication was inconsis- 
tent. Over the course of the encoding, the project 
archivist found inaccurate dates, inconsistent 
dates, incorrectly formatted sections, and factual 
errors, suggesting that we should have had more 
direct collaboration with educators and students 
to better communicate our expectations. One of 
our most important lessons learned is that not ev- 
ery student should be expected to submit error- 
less work. In an actual work setting, professional 
staff do not just evaluate a product; supervisors 
review staff work and provide feedback until the 
product is worthy of submission. When partner- 
ing with students on a product, it should be the 
responsibility of the professional staff (here, the 
project archivist) to perform quality control and 
work closely with them to refine the product until 
it contains no errors. 

Because very few of the records were entirely 


accurate or complete, we believe that in this third 
evaluation measure— the accuracy of EAC-CPF 
records vis-a-vis our best practices— the project 
was a complete success in terms of being a proof 
of concept, though the proof was in the negative. 
However, we also believe we can significantly 
address critical concerns in a future project. 

These concerns fall into three areas. First, we believe 
that some of our quality control challenges raise 
interesting questions. For instance, does the quality 
have more to do with the age and experience of the 
students than with the method? Some of the work 
was excellent and complete, but was asking for this 
level of detail from high school students too much, 
even with educators' encouragement? It is possible 
that a similar project would be more successful with 
college-age students and a virtual environment 
made for populating EAC-CPF records. 

Second, because this was a high school research 
project, students were not allowed to simply mine 
Wikipedia for the answers to their questions. We 
wonder if doing that for especially well-known 
entities such as, say, Frederick Law Olmsted 
Jr., would have been more successful than 
conducting a short-lived and limited-resourced 
research project on that individual. Allowing 
for repurposed information might have yielded 
fewer inaccuracies and gaps. 

Third, we learned much about how and when to 
review data during a project. We conducted two 
reviews prior to final submission, and both times 
we deemed the data accurate. Unfortunately, 
those samples ended up being the most accurate 
records the students had produced. One 
recommendation is to review all the work being 
done, not only a few sample sets. Also, we would 
recommend there be two submission dates rather 
than having the project be the final assignment. 
This would allow for iterative grading. 
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something the educators might not usually 
do. Those students whose work did not meet 
our standards in the first submission would be 
given the chance to complete the records before 
final submission. We need to better account for 
the discrepancy between expectations within 
a learning environment and those within a 
professional environment. 

As for the students, we believe they digested a 
seriously complex assignment, became familiar 
with archives and archival holdings, did some 
original historical research, tested the limits of 
their capacity for following instruction, and 
gained a greater appreciation for the real-life ap- 
plication of historical research. The variations in 
accuracy of their final data should not diminish 
the accomplishment of undertaking this complex 
assignment. 

Conclusions and Observations 

The success of this project depended heavily 
on the active participation of two school librar- 
ians. These individuals were essential to both the 
teacher and the students in interpreting and un- 
derstanding the ISAAR (CPF) standard. One of 
the librarians became the principal contact after 
the project began, and asked questions that could 
only be articulated, understood, and applied by 
another information professional. Her funda- 
mental understanding of how to apply the stan- 
dard allowed her to be on the frontline of student 
questions, and helped assure us that the inter- 
pretation would be accurate. Without these two 
librarians, whose participation we accounted for 
in the project design, the work would likely not 
have gone so smoothly. The "do not try this at 
home" disclaimer can be qualified with "unless 
under the direct supervision of an information 
professional." 

A second observation coalesced as we thought 


about the relationship between ISAAR 6 (relation- 
ships to resources) and the real-life advantages of 
EAC-CPF. In this project we tasked students with 
manually gathering biographical or historical in- 
formation for an individual or corporate body, 
then seeking out and finding related collections. 
Clearly, this was a time-intensive approach. Like 
others interested in EAC-CPF, we contemplated 
the pros and cons of both manual input and au- 
tomation models. At the same time, unrelated to 
that debate, we framed a lot of project discussion 
around the differences in the need for accuracy 
between the information required for ISAAR 5 
and that required for ISAAR 6. We found that 
we preferred that the accuracy lie on the ISAAR 
5 side of the record (accurate birth dates, lists of 
related corporate bodies, persons and families, 
occupations), but we could never expect an ex- 
haustive list of every related archival collection 
for every entity. 

Finally, we hope that this case study of collabora- 
tion and EAC-CPF will be useful as the profession 
moves forward with the standard. Although the 
future of EAC-CPF will likely include automat- 
ed data harvesting such as that done by SNAC, 
this project demonstrates that well-designed and 
monitored cooperation may also play a signifi- 
cant role. Although automation offers the pros- 
pect of generating mass numbers of records, the 
reality remains that many older EAD finding aids 
do not contain the level of detail and nuance that 
EAC-CPF allows for, and archivists' workloads 
can only benefit from well-organized collabora- 
tion. We also hope that the outreach component 
of this collaboration provided a meaningful ex- 
perience to the students and faculty that extends 
beyond the project outcomes produced. 

We anticipate that all related project material, 
including the best practices and three student 
documents, will be available on the CLIR Hidden 
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Collections website at http://www.clir.org/hidden 
collections/registry/hc.0880. 
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Abstract 

Lehigh University's Special Collections received two CLIR Cataloging Hidden Special Collections and 
Archives grants. In 2009, Lehigh was awarded a grant to partner with the Moravian Archives (in Bethlehem, 
PA) on the cataloging project The Moravian Community in the New World: The First 100 Years. In 2013, 
Lehigh was awarded a grant to process six civil engineering collections. In both projects we used a student 
workforce. Here we summarize efforts to meet the goals of both projects. We provide background on both 
grants, and include two student essays about the experience. 


Introduction 

L ehigh University received two CLIR 
Cataloging Hidden Special Collections 
and Archives grants. The first one, in 2009, 
supported the project The Moravian Community 
in the New World: The First 100 Years, and 
was conducted with the Moravian Archives in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Both Lehigh and the 
Moravian Archives hold collections documenting 
the material culture, religious values, and cultural 
diversity of the Moravian community of Bethlehem 
from its founding in 1741 until the opening of the 
community to non-Moravians in 1844 and the 
subsequent incorporation of Bethlehem in 1851. 

The records reflect the multifaceted life of this 
transatlantic community in its interaction with 
other cultures. Because of church control over 
every aspect of life within Bethlehem, matters 
that went unrecorded in other communities 
were recorded in order to be reported to church 
leadership. The collections reflect the breadth and 


depth of life in Bethlehem during this period. We 
processed personal papers of artists, tradesmen, 
missionaries, and sailors, along with business 
records comprising ledgers and inventories 
detailing operations of grist and saw mills, tailors, 
weavers, dye works, soap factories, taverns, 
tanneries, and lumberyards. We cataloged books 
from the Bethlehem Congregational Library (est. 
1751) that were considered helpful in building 
a settlement in the New World. Finally, we 
included in this project about 800 maps and 
architectural drawings of buildings constructed 
in Moravian communities, revealing the earliest 
documentation of European settlement. 

In 2013 Lehigh received its second CLIR grant, 
for the project Bridge and Building Forensics: 
Civil Engineering Archives at Lehigh University. 
The twentieth century saw many advancements 
in civil engineering technology. These collections 
include the personal and corporate papers of 
prominent civil engineers and influential societies 
including Blair Birdsall, John Fisher, Willis Slater, 
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and the Council on Tall Buildings and Urban 
Habitat. Both Fisher and Birdsall made significant 
contributions to bridge engineering and research. 
Fisher is best known for his work on fatigue and 
the cracking of steel bridges around the world, 
and Birdsall was an expert in cable-stayed and 
suspension bridges. Bridges represented in these 
collections include the Tappan Zee, Verrazano, 
Golden Gate, Brooklyn, and the Akashi (in 
Japan). Slater was a pioneering educator brought 
to Lehigh in the 1920s to direct the activities of 
the innovative Fritz Engineering Laboratory. 
The project also includes a collection of some 
200 postcards featuring American bridges. The 
field of transportation studies has been gaining 
momentum in recent years, as evidenced by the 
number of researchers contacting our special 
collections and others. Once processed, these 
archives will provide access to correspondence, 
reports, subject files, court records, images, and 
engineering data, among other materials. 

A significant component of these two projects 
was Lehigh's dedicated and often innovative use 
of student staff. Lehigh is committed to creat- 
ing paid internships for students and providing 
training that will benefit not only the student, but 
the project as well. 

The Moravian Archives 
in the New World 

Upon notification of receipt of the CLIR grant, 
Lehigh University and the Moravian Archives 
sent press releases to the local media; to library, 
archives, and museum outlets; and to scholarly 
publications to spread the word about the wealth 
of resources that would be revealed through the 
grant. By networking with faculty, students, and 
lifelong learners, the project staff has promoted 
collections, student internships, and the potential 
for scholarly research. Project participants 


presented various aspects of the project at a 
wide range of venues: the Mid- Atlantic Regional 
Archives Conference (October 2011), the Rare 
Books and Manuscripts Section committee 
meetings at American Library Association 
conferences, and the Philobiblon Club (a 
Philadelphia-based bibliophiles society). With 
the help of Lehigh University's CLIR postdoctoral 
fellow, staff contributed to a blog documenting 
some of their more unusual discoveries and 
experiences on the project (http://hiddencollecti 
onmoravianarchives.blogspot.com/). 

As anticipated, recruiting students with German- 
language expertise to process archival collec- 
tions proved to be challenging. Nominations 
and recommendations for potential candidates 
from Lehigh University faculty were invalu- 
able. Through correspondence with faculty in a 
number of academic disciplines and many print 
and electronic advertisements, we developed 
a pool of candidates from which we hired a di- 
verse group of students. During the interview, 
we asked students to translate a passage from a 
nineteenth-century German text and gave them a 
tour of the facility. We quickly learned that excel- 
lent English writing skills and a reading knowl- 
edge of German were required to work efficient- 
ly. We found that students who were not native 
speakers of English translated German texts first 
into their native languages and then into English, 
thereby losing too much in translation. Through 
the same process, we identified student proj- 
ect staff with a general familiarity with foreign 
languages to work on the book collection. These 
students were able to identify bibliographic ele- 
ments on title pages (e.g., author, title, publisher) 
and search them in the OCLC database. 

The first students hired to join the project staff 
represented a wide range of academic disciplines, 
including history, civil engineering (with a 
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minor in German), and political science. Two 
worked on archival collections, while the other 
two cataloged printed books. Two graduated 
during the first year of the project, but we found 
that the quantity of work they produced in this 
short period more than offset any investment 
in training them. As would be typical for most 
library and archives projects, we had anticipated 
recruiting students from the English and history 
departments. But we found that the diversity of 
this student group easily met project needs. After 
two students graduated, we hired a supplemental 
rare book project cataloger to work over the 
summer. He stayed with the project through the 
fall and spring semesters. 

By the end of the project, we had hired 15 under- 
graduates and one graduate student. They rep- 
resented a wide range of academic disciplines, 
with majors ranging from engineering to the hu- 
manities to the social sciences. Two of these un- 
dergraduates continued to work on the project as 
graduate students, and the lone graduate student 
hired in the first year remained through project 
completion. 

We continued to modify training models es- 
tablished at the beginning of the project to suit 
needs as new staff were hired. Among the train- 
ing sessions offered to project staff were German 
script, printed Fraktur, archival processing, and 
rare book cataloging. We also presented a Society 
of American Archivists EAD (Encoded Archival 
Description) course to all project staff. 

Project managers offered specialized training 
based on the format of the materials. Training 
project staff to create both original and copy cata- 
loging records was a collaborative effort. Two of 
Lehigh's cataloger s and Lehigh's CLIR fellow 
coordinated the initial training and creation of 
the book cataloging portion of the project, while 


primary responsibility for daily supervision of 
project staff remained with a retired special col- 
lections curator volunteering at the Moravian 
Archives. Lehigh staff prepared a schedule to en- 
sure that a supervisor was available to students 
during their first few weeks of employment. 

All students cataloging books were trained 
to search the OCLC database, and were then 
divided into searchers and cataloger s. We found 
it was more efficient to have one student vet 
viable records in OCLC, and to have a second 
student use the preferred records as a foundation 
on which to create local records in Mandarin 
Oasis, the catalog used by the Moravian Archives. 
Students formulated local notes containing 
provenance information, as well as the original 
number of each volume in the nineteenth-century 
Congregational Library catalog. (A search of the 
Moravian Archives book catalog using the term 
"conglib" will reveal records for titles cataloged 
through this Hidden Collections project.) 

Paul Peucker, director of the Moravian Archives 
and project manager of the Hidden Collections 
project, introduced students working on archival 
collections to best and local practices. He trained 
project staff in archival principles and in using 
a template created to input records into Augias, 
the German system in use to process archival 
collections. Peucker reviewed and revised the 
work of all project staff handling personal papers 
and business records. The Moravian Archives staff 
trained newly hired students in reading German 
script. 

Dr. Peucker also trained the student tasked with 
cataloging maps and architectural drawings 
in this process, drawing on his experience 
managing the cataloging of similar collections 
of historical documents. Special attention was 
paid to the diversity of measurement units, as 
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data describing each drawing was entered into a 
custom-designed template in Augias. Cataloging 
of the 1,200 drawings was completed early in the 
second year of the project. 

Because of the diversity of the materials and 
formats associated with this project, permanent 
staff at both Lehigh University and the Moravian 
Archives spent more time on the project than 
initially anticipated. In the second year, Lehigh 
assigned its CLIR postdoctoral fellow to the 
Hidden Collections project to help supervise 
students and revise student work. This added 
contribution proved beneficial to all. 

As planned, project staff worked with Lehigh's 
library technology team to develop a mecha- 
nism for presenting encoded finding aids in 
CONTENTdm. The Augias system served as an 
EAD template capable of producing XML docu- 
ments for import into CONTENTdm, which is 
presently being used as a digital repository system 
at Lehigh (http://digital.lib.lehigh.edu/hidden/). 

Project staff, including the student processing 
archivists, scholars, and faculty members 
identified by the principal investigator and project 
manager, hosted a visit by the CLIR scholarly 
engagement survey team. This interaction led to 
further promotion of the resources the catalogers 
were bringing to light, as one of the participants, 
Katherine Faull, professor of German and 
humanities at Bucknell University, later gave 
a presentation at Lehigh on her work with 
early Moravian maps to an audience of faculty, 
students, and community members. 

The Bridge and Building 
Forensics Project 

At time of writing, Lehigh is nearly one year 
into its second CLIR grant— Bridge and Building 
Forensics: Civil Engineering Collections at 


Lehigh University. While we hope to build on the 
experience gained from the Moravian Archives 
and other CLIR Hidden Collections projects, this 
project presents some unique challenges. 

As noted above, Lehigh's Special Collections is 
able to partner with faculty to identify and recruit 
project staff with particular academic strengths. 
We received recommendations from faculty in 
both the history and civil engineering depart- 
ments, and hired five students. We found that the 
two in civil engineering had a strong foundation 
in terminology acquired through the course of 
their studies. 

To ensure that students understood the com- 
plexity of the structural technology and the 
basic concepts and terminology of civil engi- 
neering in general, Lehigh's engineering librar- 
ian trained the processing staff on Engineering 
Village (a web-based discovery platform) and on 
Compendex (an engineering literature database). 
In the Q&A and show-and-tell training sessions, 
the librarian demonstrated how to navigate the 
sites and use the search functions to find the most 
proper terms. 

The processors' hands-on basic processing 
training covered the "more product, less process" 
philosophy, archival arrangement, preservation, 
and description basics. Training in provenance, 
in understanding personal papers and business 
records, in archival classification, and in 
identifying various audiovisual formats occurred 
as questions arose during processing. 

One of the largest collections in the project 
consists solely of civil engineering testing 
photographs and negatives. To better understand 
the context and concepts, the project team took a 
field trip to Lehigh University's Fritz Engineering 
Laboratory to observe individual testing setups 
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and equipment, and ask the testing professionals 
questions. Visiting the actual scene where the 
tests took place was indispensable. 

Project Staff Perspectives 

One of the key elements of these two projects was 
the use of student project staff. Lehigh University 
perceived the significant educational opportunity 
contained within these two grants. By using a 
student workforce, we enriched the education of 
multiple students, at the same time introducing 
fresh faces to the world of archives and special 
collections. This benefited the institution and 
the students. With such an emphasis on student 
work, it is only fitting that we include student 
perspectives. Below are essays by Andrew 
Stahlhut, a doctoral candidate at Lehigh who was 
a project cataloger for the Moravian Archives 
project, and by Gregory Edwards, a recent Lehigh 
history graduate who was a project archivist for 
the civil engineering project. 

► The Moravian Archives: 

Student Impressions 

Andrew Stahlhut, doctoral candidate, Lehigh 

University; project cataloger, Moravian Archives 

My perceptions of the project are shaped 
by my identity as a doctoral candidate in 
colonial American history and my personal 
interest in historical book and print culture. 
My motivations to participate stemmed from 
professional curiosity about what kinds of books 
a sect of eighteenth-century pietists in colonial 
America kept in their congregational library, 
and a personal desire to work with and organize 
old books. I'm very much a bibliophile in my 
private life and the opportunity to help organize 
and catalog a library collection like this for the 
first time was something I couldn't pass up. I 
cataloged the roughly 1,700 books accumulated 
in the Moravian Congregational Library from the 


time the Moravian community settled Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, in the early 1740s. 

My project with the congregational library was 
only one of several under the larger project. I find it 
interesting that all of the students involved with the 
Hidden Collections project brought their personal 
and professional experiences and interests to their 
work. We were not just library science or archival 
students performing simple sorting tasks. We 
accomplished what we did because of our diverse 
skills and disciplines. For example, in sorting and 
cataloging architectural diagrams and blueprints, 
an undergraduate engineering major worked more 
efficiently and with more appreciation for the 
task than a humanities student such as me might 
have. Another graduate student with German 
fluency and a background in political science and 
international studies read, sorted, and cataloged 
eighteenth-century manuscripts written by 
Moravians in Bethlehem. Her fluency in German 
made this task possible and she performed a task 
that someone such as myself, without knowledge 
of the German language, simply could not do. 

The project presented both obstacles and valuable 
lessons. The biggest obstacle was that I do not 
speak or read German. For the books I was cata- 
loging, all I could do was match words from the 
title pages to works in online databases because 
they looked the same. It was more like compar- 
ing symbols than words, because of the German 
Fraktur printing that graced so many of the title 
pages. Often I had to resort to other ways of iden- 
tifying a book such as by the imprint or pagina- 
tion. This initial obstacle led to new ways of prob- 
lem solving, so I suppose it counts as a lesson 
learned and an opportunity to hone a new skill. 

The work led to more lessons and an appreciation 
of the nuances of the congregational library. 
I was awed at how diverse a library the 
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mid-eighteenth century German colonists had. 
Admittedly, most of the library comprised 
religious texts. However, it also contained 
a number of books on mathematics, which 
included works that explained numerical and 
geometric theories behind shapes and simple 
machines and applied them to everything from 
pulleys to large military fortifications. Another 
book was purely academic, teaching mathematic 
proofs. The library also contained a large, hand- 
numbered atlas composed of dozens of printed, 
hand-colored maps of Europe, Africa, and Asia. 
The collection even held books on unexpected 
religious topics such as vampires. Although 
the Moravians settled in America's proverbial 
wilderness, they maintained links to the larger 
world of knowledge. 

It is this last point that especially makes the project 
valuable to researchers. Of course my work has 
aided historians of the Moravian Church, or 
religion generally, by helping make the existence 
of these works known so people can visit and 
use them. However, the collection's diversity of 
topics means that researchers seeking to access 
books on other topics, such as mathematics or 
navigation, could visit the Archives and access 
those works as well. The diversity of the collection 
thus diversifies the archives' role beyond that of 
a repository for texts related to the Moravian 
Church and perhaps more accurately reflects the 
links the eighteenth-century Moravians had to 
the larger Atlantic world around them. 

My participation in the project has fundamentally 
changed how I perceive the behind-the-scenes 
activity of libraries and archives. Like most 
academics, I used to take catalogs for granted. Now 
I realize just how much work goes into an accurate 
catalog record. For any specific book I had to check 
the title and subtitle very carefully. I checked all 
information in the imprint, the pagination, and 


to make sure our catalog records represented our 
unique, specific copy of the book I made notations 
for inscriptions, signatures, marginalia, or any 
other unique markings. In one case I found an 
old pressed flower in an eighteenth-century book. 
Sometimes, several smaller books would be bound 
together and I'd have to make sure each was 
cataloged accurately but keeping the same base call 
number for all of them. It was a lot of work, and 
I loved every minute of it— and I now appreciate 
archivists and catalogers that much more. 

In sum, the project was a great experience in my 
life and I wouldn't have traded it for anything. I 
call it an experience, and not a job, because it was 
more than a job. It was something I loved to do. 
I often joked that it was something I would have 
done for free. Being trusted with access to the 
two vaults of books was an important milestone 
in my bibliophilic life. Being on the other side of 
the line between the public and archives insid- 
ers was exciting. I will now pursue my academic 
career with a greater respect for the amount of 
work that happens on the other side of that line. 

► Bridge and Building Forensics: 

A Student’s Perspective 

Gregory Edwards, Lehigh University graduate, 
history/public history; project archivist, civil engineering 
project 

The Council on Tall Buildings and Urban Habitat 
(CTBUH) collection, the largest collection in the 
grant, comprises a significant amount of both 
visual media and paper materials, and presents 
many unique challenges in processing. Foremost 
among such hurdles is original order, and dis- 
organization. Created by Lynn S. Beedle, one of 
the founders of CTBUH and later head of Fritz 
Laboratory at Lehigh University, this collection, as 
found, uses a custom numerical indexing system, 
contains much duplication, and separates related 
materials. An index does exist, but is incomplete. 
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These issues are prominent in the roughly 7,500 
slides in the visual portion of the collection, which 
are accompanied by related notebooks, prints, and 
cases of thousands of duplicates. To complicate 
things, the duplicate cases occasionally contain 
slides absent from either the binders or the index, 
while the index lacks entries for many slides and 
contains entries for many slides that are missing. 
What results is a complicated situation in which 
the processor must take painstaking measures to 
attempt to maintain the original order of the slides 
while reconciling the differences between the or- 
ganization of the materials and the index while 
searching item by item through thousands of du- 
plicates to check for interspersed originals. 

These organizational difficulties carry over into 
the Blair Birdsall Papers, a collection contain- 
ing materials created by Birdsall, Steinman, and 
other engineers involved with the Roebling firm 
and, later, the Steinman firm. The papers are a 
conglomeration of material from different au- 
thors, many of whom used separate and distinct 
indexing systems, so organization is difficult. It 
is hard to determine the author of many papers, 
and the indexes make little sense. Attentiveness 
to physical elements such as folder color and pa- 
per type proved useful in reorganizing the pa- 
pers in a way that recaptured the original order. 

A challenge with the John Fisher Papers is that 
John Fisher, still employed at Lehigh University, 
remains actively engaged in using his papers. 
He has agreed to keep them at Lehigh, but they 
are being transferred in sections for processing. 
Benefits and difficulties come from such a 
situation. Fisher is available for limited contact 
and consultation during processing, but his use 
of the papers also creates a break in the context 
of the collection. It is difficult to create series 
and subseries when not all of the material is 
immediately available. Chronologically, the 
materials are largely in order, allowing for logical 


series in that manner, but organization based on 
topic and format suffers. 

One collections-wide challenge that especially 
applies to the Fritz Laboratory Negatives and 
Photographs is the specificity of content. These 
four collections contain items exploring specific 
and detailed fields of civil engineering that can 
be very difficult for a non-engineer processor to 
understand. For example, the Fritz Lab negatives 
contain many close-up images of step-by-step 
testing that are nearly impossible to identify 
without proper context. This difficulty translates to 
many aspects of processing, making it challenging 
to accurately select subject headings or group 
material into series. The best solution was a trip to 
Fritz Lab, on campus, where we explored testing 
apparatus. With the help of lab staff and faculty, 
we were able to identify individual testing setups, 
terminology, and locations. 

The personnel acquired for this grant proved to 
be an interesting variable. Considering this grant 
is composed of six civil engineering collections, 
in an ideal situation processing staff would sim- 
ply be plucked from the readily available supply 
of engineers that Lehigh University has to offer. 
Unfortunately, it seems that the engineering stu- 
dents were not of the same mind. Thus far, only 
one civil engineer has joined the project staff. Her 
background has proved very valuable in her work 
on the John Fisher collection, allowing her to more 
quickly understand and identify key concepts. 
Enlisting campus resources such as Sharon Siegler, 
the senior engineering librarian, proved effective 
in coping with the lack of staff with engineering 
experience. Sharon trained us in navigating and 
using engineering databases, which helped us 
identify appropriate vocabulary for collections de- 
scription. Importantly, patience and attention to 
detail were immensely helpful in processing these 
civil engineering collections, and we will continue 
to learn more as the project continues. 
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Abstract 

This paper is an outgrowth of Discovering a New World: Cataloging Old and Rare Imprints from Colonial 
and Early Independent Mexico, a project funded by the Council on Library and Information Resources (CLIR). 
The grant developed a methodology by which Hispanophone student workers, with minimal training, can 
create discovery-level records for collections by inputting bibliographic metadata into a web-based template. 

In addition to descriptive elements, access points for corporate and personal names and some type of subject 
access are needed to truly make this collection discoverable by users. We asked: Can students with rudimen- 
tary training provide such access points? If so, are they limited to inputting uncontrolled terms, or can they 
be trained to use controlled vocabularies? We experimented with four input methods to evaluate which ones 
would effectively enable students to populate the access point elements: 

• Uncontrolled vocabulary: for example, name headings entered in a [surname, forename] format, keywords, 
and summaries. 

• Controlled vocabulary lists embedded in the metadata collection tool: for example, genre terms taken 
from the Rare Books and Manuscripts Section (RBMS) Controlled Vocabularies, and geographic subject 
headings taken from Library of Congress Subject Headings (LCSH). 

• Dynamic feedback list: for example, an embedded list of controlled name headings for printers from the 
National Authority Lile (NAL), with a feedback mechanism permitting a cataloger update the list as needed. 

• Use of authorized thesaurus: for example, the Virtual International Authority Lile (VIAL), from which 
students can select authorized name headings. 

In this paper, we discuss the pros and cons of each method. We also note that while providing lists of controlled 
headings might be useful for small or homogeneous collections, this method proves unwieldy for a large 
heterogeneous collection, and it is worth training data inputters to use authority files. 
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The Mexican Colonial Collection 
at Cushing Memorial Library and 
Archives 

T he Mexican Colonial Collection at the 
Texas A&M University Cushing Memorial 
Library and Archives comprises more 
than 4,000 books, manuscripts, broadsides, 
newspapers, pamphlets, and religious works 
portraying practically all aspects of life in New 
Spain and Mexico from the sixteenth century to 
the second Imperio Mexicano (1867). This collection 
encompasses the fields of history, anthropology, 
linguistics, religion, political science, philosophy, 
civil and canon law, military science, the history 
of the book, the sciences, and arts. There are legal 
documents including items circulated by the 
Santa Inquisicion , theological and religious works 
(many of which contain beautiful woodcuts and 
engravings), newspapers, discourses concerning 
Mexico's independence movement, and even 
cookbooks. Most items are in Spanish, but some 
pieces are in Latin, Nahuatl and other indigenous 
languages, French, English, or Italian. Many are 
unique as Texas A&M is the only U.S. institution 
owning copies. 

Project Overview 

Several hundred bound volumes containing 
multiple works, and more than 600 single- 
sheet items required cataloging to make them 
discoverable. In a 2012-2014 CLIR project, the 
investigators— three from Texas A&M and 
two from Mexican libraries— developed a 
methodology whereby Hispanophone students 
input bibliographic metadata into an easy-entry 
web-based template developed in SharePoint. 1 
We hired 13 detail-oriented students with robust 
Spanish language skills— all the students were 

1 SharePoint is a web application framework and platform 
developed by Microsoft that facilitates collaborative projects. 
https://products.office.com/en-us/SharePoint/collaboration 


native or second generation Hispanophones; half 
were Latin American international students or 
permanent residents. 

The challenge was to identify strategies that 
would enable students to produce records simi- 
lar to those created by professional catalogers, 
and which would integrate well with records al- 
ready in the bibliographic catalog. 

We divided the work into stages to determine 
how students would handle increasing degrees 
of difficulty, and to calculate the cumulative cost 
of generating more complex records. We pre- 
pared an instruction manual with illustrations 
and examples and conducted one-on-one student 
training sessions. 


Fig. 1: Sample elements 

These stages were as follows: 

■ Basic descriptive elements. The students were 
asked to input into the template values for the 
simple descriptive elements shown in Figure 1. 

■ Keywords. Students tagged the items, 
using natural language terms they thought 
appropriate. 

■ Additional descriptive elements for rare books. 

In this phase, additional descriptive element 
fields particular to the features of rare books 
were added to the template. 


Basic Descriptive Elements 

Additional Elements 

Title 

Author 

Illustrations 

Variant Title 

Author 2 

Illustration note 

Subtitle 

Author: Corporate Body 

Ornaments 

Variant Subtitle 

Place: Country 

Font Color 

Statement of 

Place: City 

Printer's Device 

Responsibility 

Printer: Authorized Form 

Binding 

Publication: Place 

Printer: Corporate Body 

Marca de Fuego 

Printer 

Date: Date Form 

Handwriting 

Date 


Bookplate/Ex Libris 

Language 

Pages 


Bookstamp 
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■ Single-sheet items. Because these formats 
require some unique elements, we designed 
a second template for the single-sheet and 
broadside items. 

■ Authority file use. Students were instructed in 
the use of Virtual International Authority File 
(VIAF) to test whether they could effectively 
select appropriate name headings for the item 
at hand. 

Helping Students Populate the 
Record Elements 

To enhance discoverability, besides descriptive 
elements, we wished to supply access points for 
persons and corporate bodies associated with 
an item, and some sort of subject access. We 
wondered if it were possible for students with 
only rudimentary training to provide such access. 
We assumed that our students could furnish 
uncontrolled access such as keywords, free-form 
notes (including summaries), corporate names in 
natural language order, and personal names in a 
simple [surname, forename(s)] format. We also 
inferred that the students' knowledge of Spanish 
and of naming practices in the Hispanophone 
world would help them correctly formulate 
names and deduce the substance of the items. 
Another question then arose: can students be 
trained to deploy controlled vocabularies such as 
the RBMS genre term list or Library of Congress 
Subject Headings, or copy headings from an 
authority file such as VIAF? 

Because the records were destined for the 
bibliographic catalog, we wanted them to 
conform as much as possible to established 
bibliographic norms. At the same time, 
traditional cataloging requires mastering many 
complex standards such as rules for description, 
headings, and subject strings. This paper focuses 
on developing approaches that enable minimally 


trained students to populate bibliographic fields. 
We enjoyed the challenge of determining if we 
could enable students to produce records that 
would approximate those produced by trained 
catalogers, experimenting with the following 
strategies. 

1. Uncontrolled Values 

Some elements were satisfied with unrestricted 
uncontrolled values that students judged appro- 
priate. Such values cannot later be indexed and 
are only useful for keyword searching of the re- 
cords. These values provide imprecise inconsis- 
tent retrieval, faceting, and collation. 

■ Subject keywords. Students were instructed 
to consider terms they would use if searching 
for the item at hand, and to input those 
into an open-ended keyword field. They 
reported being comfortable with this task, 
and that information found on the item 
preliminaries 2 often adequately indicated the 
item's nature and contents. In other cases, 
they demonstrated resourceful ingenuity in 
searching the Internet for information about 
the item itself or the entities named on the 
item, to glean sufficient historical context to 
choose appropriate keywords. 

■ Summaries. For the proclamations and 
broadsides, students input summaries 
describing the nature of the item. Occasionally 
summaries could be copied verbatim from a 
vendor-supplied description. 

■ Uncontrolled titles. Students were asked to 
input the titles as found on the item. They 
were not required to identify the original 
title if the item was a translation or reprint; 
therefore, the resulting records will lack any 
required uniform titles and linking notes for 


2 Title page, cover, colophon, etc. 
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the original publication, unless subsequently 
supplied by a cataloger. We considered these 
elements too difficult to require from students. 

■ Uncontrolled author names. In the first stage of 
record construction, students were asked to 
input the author's name in the Author field in 
[surname, forename(s)] format. Elsewhere in 
the record (e.g., the statement of responsibility, 
summaries), the students were to record 
names as found on the item. We thought this 
would be an easy task, but it was found to be 
difficult, as discussed below. 

2. Controlled Values from Drop-down Lists 

One of the reasons SharePoint was selected as a 
tool for hosting our record database is that it per- 
mits us to embed drop-down lists of preselected 
values in the fields. We used terminology from 
standard controlled vocabulary lists; in the case 
of a name, we used the authorized form found 
in the authority file. Database administrators 
may also implement rules controlling whether 
a selection is required, or if multiple values are 
permitted. 

■ Static lists. Lists of controlled values were 
embedded in these element fields: country, 
language, illustrations, ornaments, font 
color, binding types, author role, and title 
source. Students were given instructions and 
definitions to enable them to select appropriate 
values. 

■ Static lists: genre. A list of collection- 
appropriate genre terms selected from 
the RBMS Controlled Vocabularies was 
embedded in the genre element field. 

■ Static lists: LCSH subjects. Broad subject 
headings selected from the Library of Congress 
Subject Headings were used in the subject 
element field. 


Save Cancel 

1 -Li Copy 

Delete Aiuch Spelling 
item file 

Commt 

Cl ip beam 

Actions Spelling 



r»re Q Account books. 


P Administrative regulations, 

P Almanacs. 

P Autobiographies. 

P Baptismal records. 

P gi oyaphles.. 
p Breviaries, 
p Brosdades. 

P Calendars. 

P Catechisms. 

P Catechisms. 

P Confesslons. 

P Contracts, 
p Devotional calendars, 
p Devotional literature. 

P Eulogies, 

P Funeral addresses. 

P 6a zetDeere. 

G ■ i m m 1 ■ ■■ 

Fig. 2: Genre element with embedded list 

Subiect^Geo □ Mesoco tat History *v Sources 

□ Mexico tat commerce *y I9t)ft century *v sources. 

□ Mexico tar Commerce *y I &tli century tar Sources. 

Q Mexico tat Commerce *y l?dh. century tar Sources. 

P Mexico tat Commerce »y lflth century tar Sources. 

P Mexico tat Commerce *y I9th century tv Sources. 

Q Mexico tat Economic condflons ty iS4D-ifiio *v sources. 

P Mexico tat Economic oondtrora I9tfi certucy *v Sources, 

□ Mexico tat Church Wsory *y l&th century *f Sources. 

□ Mexico tar Church wssory ty 17W century *<t Sources* 
p Mexico tar church iuscwy *y JSth century *v sources* 

P Mexico *x Church history ty 19th century tv sources* 

P Mexico **. History ty Conquest. 1515-1540 tv Sources* 

P Mexico tat History ty Spanish cotony, l54€-IB10 *v Sources. 

□ Mexico tat History ty Wflre of Independence, 1610-1021 *v 
Sources. 

. ■ , - ■ r v * U, i 

Fig. 3: Subject element with embedded list 

Controlling the possible values ensures compat- 
ibility with values used in existing cataloger-pro- 
duced records. In turn, this promotes indexing 
and faceting when the new records are integrated 
into the catalog. The controlled vocabulary lists 
also reduced typographical errors. 

Drop-down lists are most useful when working 
with smaller homogeneous collections with a 
limited number of applicable terms or headings. 
Conversely, a broad collection like the Mexican 
Colonial Collection requires more terms, yet this 
creates a problem— a larger list of specific terms 
that becomes unwieldy when embedded in a 
template field, and which requires more exten- 
sive student training. The only way to revert the 
list to manageable size is to use broader terms. 
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Furthermore, if the cataloger must examine a 
large number of items in a heterogeneous collec- 
tion to develop a large list of precise terms, this is 
so labor intensive that he/she might as well assign 
the subject headings in the traditional manner. 

To overcome these problems we attempted to 
modify this strategy and experimented with 
making lists dynamic, expanding them as needed 
through feedback provided by the students. 

■ Dynamic lists. Example— City of publication: For 

the city of publication element, we developed 
a list of city names in the form authorized by 
the Name Authority Cooperative Program 
(NACO) authority file, with cities likely to 
appear on the items in the collection. But if 
the students encountered a city of publication 
not on the embedded list, they could select 
the Specify your own value option and input 
the new city name as found on the piece. 
A cataloger would periodically review the 
database to find these new city names, look 
up the authorized form of the city, add the 
authorized form to the list as a value likely to 
occur on items in this collection, and correct 
that record by removing the Specify your own 
value choice, replacing that choice with the 
authorized form of the city now on the list. 

■ Dynamic lists. Example— Authorized name 
of printers: Similarly, we developed a list 
of authorized names of printers likely to be 
associated with this collection. Using the same 
process described above, new printer names 
could be added to the dynamic list as needed. 

Using feedback generated by the student's exam- 
ination of the items permitted us to provide larg- 
er numbers of controlled terms. Still, this strat- 
egy is more useful when working with a more 
homogeneous collection such as the Primeros 
Libros, which is limited to sixteenth-century im- 
prints and thus associated with a limited number 


Guadalajara 

Guanajuato /s 

Guatemala C ity 
Havana (Cuba) 

Leon 

Lima (Peru) 

Madrid (Spain) 

Merida 
Morelia 
New York 
Oaxaca 
Paris 

Pistoia (Italy) 

Que retaro 
Rome (Italy) 

San Luis Potosi 
San Juan (Puerto Rico) 

San Juan de los Lagos (Mexico) 

Seville (Spain) 

Tamauiipas 

Tixtla 

Tlalpam 

Toluca 

Valladolid (Yucatan, Mexico) 

Ve racruz 
Victoria 
Xalapa 
Yucatan 

Zacatecas V 


Unknown 


Fig. 4: Drop-down list for Publication: City field 

of printers. For the larger Colonial collection, be- 
cause the number of printers grew exponentially 
throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, it became increasingly difficult to modify the 
list in a timely manner. 

3. Student Use of Online Authority File 

To avoid the impracticality and labor of embed- 
ding an extensive list in fields, we attempted to 
test whether students could learn to effectively 
search name authority files and discover for 
themselves the authorized form of a corporate or 
personal name. 
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For a subset of records that did not already have 
name headings provided by one of the previ- 
ous strategies, the students searched the VI AF. 
They copied the 1XX field containing the autho- 
rized form of the name into the SharePoint tem- 
plate fields. This strategy required investing in 


training students to navigate the authority file and 
choose the correct record corresponding to the 
needed name. There are benefits to such training. 
However, students sometimes had difficulty iden- 
tifying when they had the correct authority re- 
cord corresponding to a name found on the item. 


What Catalogers Know About Spanish Name Headings 


Making access points for personal 
names can be daunting, even to 
people familiar with the language 
of the items being cataloged. 
Catalogers have the National 
Authority File and the rules set 
forth in Resource Description 
and Access (RDA) and the Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rules 
(AACR2) to guide them, but non- 
catalogers would be unaware of 
these resources and would require 
complicated training to use them. 
This project involved Spanish- 
language materials. Spanish- 
speaking students were chosen 
with the hope that their knowledge 
of Spanish would permit them, 
with only basic instruction, to for- 
mulate names correctly. That did 
not always happen. 

Some Spanish names consist 
solely of forename(s)-surname. As 
is the case with names in English, 
a basic [surname, forename(s)] 
heading would suffice, as long as 
the design of a project does not 
require that each name is unique. 

But most Spanish names are not 
so simple. Most people in the 
Hispanophone world use the sur- 
names of both parents. The fa- 
ther’s surname comes first and, 
thus, serves as the beginning of 
the access point. For example, in 
the case of Juan Antonio Perez 
Vasquez, whose father’s fam- 
ily was Perez and whose mother’s 
was Vasquez, his heading would 
be Perez Vasquez, Juan Antonio. 
Prepositions such as de, articles 


(el, la, los, las), the two in combina- 
tion (del, de la, de las, de los), or 
conjunctives such as y may occur 
as part of a name. Often when a 
woman marries, she appends her 
husband’s first surname to her 
family’s surname(s), with de. Thus, 
if Isabel Maria Ortiz y Pino marries 
Juan Antonio Perez Vasquez, her 
full name would be Isabel Maria 
Ortiz y Pino de Perez. Her surname 
begins with Ortiz. 

According to the rules for estab- 
lishing Spanish names in both 
AACR2 and RDA, the heading 
should begin with the first element 
of the surname, excluding preposi- 
tions like de. 

Before the seventeenth century, 
some people simply appended the 
name of a place or an attribute to 
their forenames. An example of 
this is Pedro de Alcantara, a six- 
teenth-century Spanish saint. 

It is customary among Catholics to 
name their children after saints, so 
sometimes people are named with 
phrase-like names such as Pedro 
de Alcantara Martinez. It is easy to 
think that “de Alcantara” is part of 
this man’s surname, but here it is 
part of his first name. He is named 
after the sixteenth-century saint. 
The correct input for his name 
is Martinez, Pedro de Alcantara. 
Inputting such names requires 
some expertise. 

Variations in Spanish form or spell- 
ing often occur during the time pe- 
riod covered in this collection, for 


instance, Yturriaga vs. Iturriaga, 
Leyva vs. Leyba, Florez vs. 
Flores, Geronimo or Geronymo or 
Jeronimo, Xavier vs. Javier, and so 
on. The popular first name Jose 
was usually rendered Joseph or 
Josep as late as 1 800. Another po- 
tential difficulty is the versions of a 
name appearing in other languag- 
es. Pedro Martinez wrote in Latin, 
using the form Petrus instead of 
Pedro on the items. “San Juan 
Nepomuceno” is the Hispanicized 
form of a Bohemian-born saint, 
John of Nepomuk. 

Titles of nobility add yet another 
layer of complexity, particularly 
if a person tended to use his or 
her title rather than their name on 
documents. The Colonial Mexican 
collection contains a document by 
General Francisco Xavier Venegas 
addressed to “Excmo. Sr. Duque 
del Infantado.” The Duke’s name 
does not appear in or on the piece, 
and the student entering the meta- 
data only gave Venegas’ name. It 
required research to reveal that 
the Duke’s full name was Pedro 
de Alcantara Alvarez de Toledo y 
Salm-Salm. 

Other categories of names, such 
as those represented by initials 
only, and pseudonyms, present 
problems in any language. For 
example, one would need to look 
in the authority file to know that 
Ignacio Tomay (also spelled Tomai 
or Thomay) was the pseudonym of 
Jose Maria Genovese, a Sicilian- 
born Jesuit living in New Spain. 
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Discussion 

What Was Easy? 

Students found the title element easy, because 
the students recorded information as it came 
on the item in hand. They also had no trouble 
with elements for which we were able to provide 
drop-down lists. For the investigators, the dy- 
namic lists were easy to manage until the amount 
of feedback became overwhelming. 

What Was Difficult? 

Occasionally students had difficulty identifying the 
author (s). When several names were mentioned 
on an item, students were sometimes misled by 
the wording into selecting the wrong individual 
as the author. For example, in Spanish the word 
por can mean for or by, depending on the context. 
Usually the name of an author is introduced by por, 


as in Don Quijote de la Mancha por [by] Miguel de 
Cervantes. However, in funeral sermons, where 
the title statement appears in the form Oraciones 
funerales por [name of the deceased], students 
automatically assumed the individual named after 
the word por was the author. The word del can also 
be misunderstood in the same way, as in "Solemnes 
exequias del illmo. sehor dr. d. Jose Gregorio Alonso de 
Hortigosa, obispo quefue de la ciudad deAntequera ..." 
for which a student entered Hortigosa in the record 
as the author, when he is actually the deceased. 
This mistake happened often enough to provoke 
the humor in our paper's title. 

Other errors occurred when students formulat- 
ed name headings without help from the VIAF 
file. The following types of mistakes appeared 
frequently. 


Type of Error 

Entered 

Correct 

Incorrectly selecting an element 
as the first element of the 
surname 

Antonio de Oviedo, Juan Jose 

De Urdanivia, Carlos Joseph 
Diez 

Oviedo, Juan Jose Antonio de 
Diaz de Urdanivia, Carlos Jose 

Incorrectly including 
abbreviations of titles as part of 
the name 

De Castro, D. Juan Francisco 
Br. D. Juan Gabriel de Contreras 

Castro, Juan Francisco de 
Contreras, Juan Gabriel de 

Beginning a name heading with 

de Contreras, Juan Martin 

Contreras, Juan Martin de 

de 

de Jesus Soria, Rafael 

Soria, Rafael de Jesus 

Incorrect use or lack of diacritics 

Perez Quixano, Agustin 

Perez Quixano, Agustin 

Not recognizing when a person's 
forenames include the name of a 
saint 

Nepomuceno Rivas, Juan 

Rivas, Juan Nepomuceno 
(. Nepomuceno is really part of 
the man's forename, as he 
was named after St. John of 
Nepomuk) 

Not recognizing non-Spanish 
forms of names; i.e., names in 
Latin, Italian, or French, or even 
archaic spellings of Spanish 

Jose Gregorio Alonso de 
Hortigosa 

Joseph Gregorii Alfonsi de 
Ortigosa (Latinized form of the 
name) 

Alonso de Ortigosa, Jose 
Gregorio (heading from 
Biblioteca Nacional de Espana) 

Not recognizing when an 
individual had only a forename 
(despite training) 

Transfiguracion, Francisco de la 
Sales, Francisco de 

Francisco de la Transfiguracion 
Francis de Sales 


Table 1: Most common errors , with examples and corrected forms. 
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What Was Impossible? 

Three challenging areas were typically beyond 
students' abilities. 

■ Works by corporate officials are entered 
under their official titles rather than their 
personal names. This is not something 
we would expect a non-cataloger to know. 
For example, a document issued under the 
authority of the viceroy Martin de Mayorga 
should have as the author the form New Spain. 
Viceroy (1779-1783: Mayorga), not Mayorga, 
Martin de. We accepted that records for official 
documents would incorrectly list personal 
name forms in the element fields. 

■ Translations. Without substantial training 
and extensive searching in OCLC, it would 
be difficult for students to determine when 
a publication was a translation or what its 
original title would be. We accepted that these 
records would not have translation uniform 
titles and would not collate with, or have 
linking notes to, the original editions. 

■ Pseudonyms. Although sometimes— with the 
help of the VIAF files or through an Internet 
search— the students were able to find the real 
name of an author appearing on the item with 
a pseudonym or initialism, this was a difficult 
task we did not require. 

Conclusion 

The purpose of this paper is not to argue for the 
strict use of controlled vocabularies and headings 
in bibliographic descriptions, either in traditional 
catalogs or in other databases using non-MARC 
based records. We understand that it is acceptable 
for record standards to vary depending on the 
type of access needed for a particular collection or 
project. And it is clear that there is a lack of trained 
personnel to create records at the highest level for 
the backlog of items that need to be processed. It 


was not our intention to demonstrate the value 
of the work of the Library of Congress, OCLC 
(via VIAF), Dublin Core, ALA, and others, in 
promoting the sharing of authority records and 
of controlled vocabularies outside the traditional 
cataloging community. Yet, unexpectedly as a 
related issue, this project has reiterated to us the 
importance of these organizations' efforts as they 
facilitate the participation in projects (especially 
digital) of non-catalogers. 

Such efforts allow project managers to shift 
focus away from the difficult, expensive, and 
time-consuming task of training non-catalogers 
(usually temporary personnel) to construct 
headings or use vocabularies according to 
standards. Instead, we can focus on the lesser 
task of training staff to navigate the authority 
record databases and select the correct record 
showing the authorized form of the topical or 
name heading needed. Users of the authority 
file records can see the correct authorized form 
of a heading, including diacritics, order of the 
elements of a name, correct spelling, and so on, 
so they do not need to know how to construct a 
heading. Professional catalogers— trained in the 
rules and standards for constructing headings 
and vocabularies— can dedicate themselves to 
building the authority records. 

Using the online authority and vocabulary 
resources frees us from training non-catalogers 
how to construct a heading, but we still need to 
train them to identify the appropriate record. 
Experienced catalogers can identify non-obvious 
bits of information in authority records (including 
in the citations), which help them determine that 
a record corresponds to the individual named 
on the item at hand. For example, one student 
selected an individual as an author for an 
eighteenth-century item, while a cataloger would 
have known that, since the physics text cited 
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in the record's 670 Source Data Found field was 
published in the twentieth century, the individual 
represented by the authority record could not 
be the same individual as author on the older 
religious-themed item in hand. Non-catalogers, 
who lack the training and experience, cannot 
see these clues. The new RDA attributes 3 permit 
a non-cataloger to better identify which record/ 
individual is the correct one, allowing staff to 
focus on inputting the proper information rather 
than debating among several possible records. 
As another unexpected outcome, this project 
demonstrated to us the merit of RDA authority 
record attributes in helping non-catalogers select 
correct individuals/corporate bodies and the 
authorized form of name for use in name and 
subject access. 
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Obstacles and Solutions in Establishing Cataloging Standards for 
Fine Print Collections 


Katharine Malcolm , Project Coordinator , Georgetown University Library 
Christen Runge , Art Collection Assistant Curator , Georgetown University Library 


Abstract 

In 2011, Georgetown University was awarded a Cataloging Hidden Special Collections and Archives grant 
from the Council on Library and Information Resources (CLIR) to research and catalog the collections of 
six significant twentieth-century American printmakers. The artists include renowned wood engraver and 
book illustrator Lynd Ward (1905-1985), the preeminent printmaker John DePol (1913-2004), and four highly 
talented, but underappreciated, women printmakers of the same period: Louise Miller Boyer (1890-1976), 
Helen King Boyer (1919-2012), Marguerite Kumm (1902-1992), and Kathleen Spagnolo (b. 1919). More than 
5,400 objects were cataloged for the Undiscovered Printmakers: Hidden Treasures in Georgetown University's 
Library project, which was successfully completed in 2014. 


T his paper highlights some of the complex 
issues involved with establishing stan- 
dards for cataloging the unique physical 
nature and characteristics of fine prints. There is 
not always a clearly defined, logical, or consistent 
set of rules for recording object information relat- 
ing to these artworks. The process of creating fine 
prints is very personal and experimental in nature, 
producing one-of-a-kind objects that exhibit ex- 
tremely subtle differences between each printed 
impression. 

Customizing the Cataloging 
Workspace 

The Undiscovered Printmakers project has 
been a case study for establishing policies and 
practices for cataloging fine print collections 
at Georgetown University Library, where it 
served as a pilot project in the implementation 
of a new-to-us collections management data- 
base, EmbARK. Curators and project staff cus- 
tomized many aspects of EmbARK from setup 
to interface, anticipating that future catalogers 


are likely to range from experienced art curator 
to student volunteer and thus will have varying 
levels of art knowledge. The database has prov- 
en to be an excellent and flexible tool, enabling 
staff to catalog objects confidently in a coherent 
and consistent manner that facilitates access and 
scholarly research. 

The EmbARK collections management system is 
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designed specifically for the management of 
visual collections and has a vast variety of 
tools for recording art object information: 17 
interrelated tables record everything from 
multiple sets of measurements to publica- 
tions that mention the artwork. Many of 
these tables do not apply directly to the cat- 
aloging process, but the crucial objects table 
alone contains 145 unique fields spread 
across 8 tabs (Figure 1). 

To facilitate the cataloging process, curators 
developed a customized cataloging view 
that displays a streamlined selection of only 
the essential fields for catalogers (Figure 2). 
This alteration reduces the eight tabs to just 
one screen and pares down the number of 
fields by over 60 percent. As a result, the 
cataloging process is more efficient, and it is 
easier to ensure that important fields are not 
skipped or ignored. 

An important aim of the project was to in- 
troduce and develop a standardized vocab- 
ulary of specific printmaking terms within 
EmbARK. Drop-down lists were created for 
many fields, offering catalogers a select list 
of terms and descriptions to choose from 
when describing the characteristics of a 
print (Figure 3). The drop-down lists virtu- 
ally eliminate the chance for human error in- 
volved in free text entry and greatly reduce 
the amount of time curators spend in check- 
ing catalogers' work. They also guarantee 
that records can be searched more confi- 
dently, without the worry that misspelled 
words may cause objects not to be found. 



Fig. 2: Customized cataloging view 



During the course of the project, the Cura- Fi§ ' 3; Dro V~ down lists that eliminate typos and spelling errors from many 

tors and project coordinator edited the lists, 
as the scope and breadth of material be- 
came evident. These lists were retained in 
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EmbARK and are now being augmented 
by the curators to accommodate the many 
other types of objects in the broader collec- 
tion. The original drop-down lists form the 
core of the vocabulary, however, as the bulk 
of the collection consists of fine prints. 

The following selections from this diverse 
group of objects illustrate our own catalog- 
ing processes as they developed. The ques- 
tions they presented required research and 
discussion to resolve how to structure and 
format particular object information in the 
customized EmbARK template to best suit 
project needs and resources. They demon- 
strate how and why we determined and es- 
tablished particular cataloging policies dur- 
ing the project. 

Describing Complex Mediums 

Georgetown University Library holds a 
uniquely personal collection of 70 artworks 
by Kathleen Spagnolo. She initially worked 
as an illustrator and eventually specialized 
in etching, using a special process called 
multilevel viscosity printing (Figure 4). This 
method of printing separate layers of colored 
inks was developed by Stanley Hayter, 
Krishna Reddy, and others in Paris from the 
1920s onward. Spagnolo studied etching at 
American University in Washington, D.C., 
with artist-teacher Robert Gates and color 
etching with Krishna Reddy of Atelier 17, 
Paris, when he came to the university to 
teach viscosity printing in 1964. Spagnolo 
used this printmaking technique to produce 
her most innovative and outstanding work. 
By studying a number of the artist's working 
proofs in the collection, we discovered 
Spagnolo's experimental use of vibrant color 
using the viscosity printing technique. She 
created rich textures through which her bold, 
three-dimensional forms truly came alive. 



Fig. 4: Kathleen Spagnolo , Holy Land (1967) 



Fig. 5: Object record for Holy Land showing choice of medium as etching 
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When we started cataloging these prints, 
we wanted to include as much information 
as possible about the intricate printing 
technique involved. Drop-down lists proved 
to be an excellent means of clearly describing 
the multiple techniques involved. Looking 
at the object record for Spagnolo's Holy Land 
(Figure 5), we see how the catalogers first 
selected "etching" from the drop-down list 
in the Medium field. The choice of etching 
for the medium determined the choices 
that then became available in the Medium 
2 field (Figure 6), which in our example is a 
specific type. For other multimedia objects, 
the Medium 2 field can describe a second, 
additional medium used (e.g., an etching 
"with pencil") rather than a narrower 
description of one medium. 

Describing Multifaceted Objects 

Lynd Ward is the most renowned and 
acclaimed artist of the six artists studied 
in this project. He was a pioneer of the 
graphic novel and a well-known illustrator 
of many adult and children's books, and the 
Ward collection at Georgetown University 
Library has many key works from his career, 
including 203 finished original illustrations 
in ink, crayon, gouache, watercolor, pastel, 
and scratchboard; 767 sketches; 245 original 
illustrations for book mock-ups (or artist 
"dummies"); and 481 prints. Additionally, 
there are wood blocks used to print Ward's 
wordless novels: a complete set of 155 blocks 
for Gods' Man (1929), a complete set of 124 
blocks for Madman's Drum (1930), and an 
incomplete set of 23 blocks for Song Without 
Words (1936). This original illustration 
(Figure 7) by Ward for his wife May McNeer's 
children's book Go Tim Go! is an example of 
an object that required classification in more 
than one way. 



Fig. 6: Object record for Holy Land showing Medium 2 as a refinement of 
Medium 



Fig. 7: Lynd Ward , original illustration in a book mock-up of May McNeer's 
Go Tim Go! (ca. 1967) 
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The artwork was defined as an original 
drawing under the object classification field, 
but was also differentiated as a book mock- 
up within the object type field in EmbARK 
(Figure 8). Both definitions are important 
for characterizing the nature of this object (a 
drawing that is one piece of the larger book 
mock-up), and anyone searching the cata- 
log would find the object under one or the 
other term. In addition, all the individually 
cataloged drawings that are part of the same 
mock-up are connected via the Related 
Objects field (Figure 9) so that with one 
click a researcher can see a list of all parts 
of the whole. This necessitates a rather fin- 
icky process of connecting all related objects 
after they are individually cataloged, but it 
is a very important piece of information to 
have about a work that is part of a larger 
whole. This information will also be needed 
for artworks taken from a portfolio or those 
published in a series. 



Fig. 8: Ward drawing that is both an original artwork and part of a book 
mock-up 


Recording an Artwork’s Evolution 

The art collections of Louise Miller Boyer 
(1890-1976) and her daughter, Helen King 
Boyer (1919-2012), held at Georgetown 
University Library are the largest publicly 
held collections of their work. In the pro- 
cess of cataloging Helen Boyer's artworks, 
we noted the variety of artistic techniques 
and media that she experimented with and 
developed in her varying career as an artist. 
Research into the collection of this underap- 
preciated artist revealed that Helen Boyer's 
talents went beyond merely the drypoint 
printing technique with which she and her 
mother are most associated. Throughout 
the course of cataloging, we discovered 
that some of the Boyer prints had mul- 
tiple dates associated with them. Helen 



Fig. 9: Related Objects view showing all other components of the book 
mock-up 
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Fig. 10: Helen King Boyer, Thinking Cap — Circuitry of a Fig. 11: Two different date fields allows for complexity in an object's creative 
Happy Mind (1983) history 


Boyer's Thinking Cap — Circuitry of a Happy Mind 
(Figure 10) is a blind embossing with watercolor. 
Embossing is a technique in which a raised, relief 
image is created on the paper, using a dye that is 
passed through a printing press with the paper. 
When this is done without the use of any ink, it is 
described as blind embossing. 

Helen Boyer kept detailed records about much of 
her work. This print includes a print mark stat- 
ing that she made the print impression (blind 
embossing) in 1983, but she did not add water- 
color to the print until 1995. We wanted to list 
both these dates for the object to provide as much 
information about the story of this print as pos- 
sible. Therefore, we entered "09/19/1983" under 
the Creation Date field and "09/12/1995" under 


the Other Date field with the Other Date Type of 
"date print amended" (Figure 11). 

The Other Date and Other Date Type fields 
were originally intended to record dates from 
other calendars, such as the Islamic calendar, or 
the Chinese calendar or dynasty name. Because 
such calendars are not used to date any objects 
in Georgetown's art collection, we decided to 
repurpose those fields. Setting up this ability to 
record and describe two dates for one object an- 
ticipated another common scenario for objects in 
the larger collection: that of a photograph, where 
the picture was taken on one date but the print 
itself was made later— sometimes decades later. 

Georgetown University Library holds the only 
significant public collection of artwork by 
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Fig. 12: Marguerite Kumm, Christ Church, Alexandria, Virginia (1942-1943) 


Marguerite Kumm. The collection includes 595 
drawings (both preparatory drawings for prints 
and stand-alone drawings), 398 prints of vary- 
ing techniques, and 123 printing matrices (i.e., 
the plates or blocks used to produce a print). 
Describing her style as Realist, Kumm depicted 
people in everyday situations, at work and play, 
in her prints. She was influenced by the work of 
John Sloan among others. 

This collection of Kumm's work includes nu- 
merous preliminary works that accompany 
many of the final prints. These include multiple 
impressions of printed proofs in a variety of ex- 
perimental states that led to the final artwork. In 
printmaking, a state is a different form of a print, 
caused by a deliberate and permanent change to 
a matrix. In these three images (Figure 12), we 
see several stages of development for Kumm's 
print Christ Church, Alexandria, Virginia. First, 
she made a preliminary pencil sketch of figures 
outside the church. The next image shows a sixth 
state proof of a similar image. This is the earliest 


proof that we have of this print, but the artist 
would have made five preceding states of this 
composition before reaching the version that we 
see in the sixth state. We can see that between 
the sketch drawing and the sixth state proof, the 
artist has revised the design. Lastly, we see the 
twelfth and final state of the print. The design 
is still very similar to that seen in the sixth state 
proof. However, Kumm has added more tone 
and detail, giving the image improved defini- 
tion and perspective. This sequence of artworks 
demonstrates the detail-oriented nature of this 
artist's work and the intricacies of her working 
methods. 

The EmbARK State field proved extremely use- 
ful for cataloging these types of preparatory 
print proofs (Figure 13). Although the artist in- 
dicated the state on the paper in some cases, in 
many other cases, the catalogers had to study 
all the available impressions of the same im- 
age, to identify whether impressions were ear- 
lier or later states of the print, based on slight 
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amendments in the composition. We orig- 
inally supplied the State choice list with 
up to five states, but when we started cat- 
aloging Kumm's work we found the list 
needed to accommodate up to twelve. We 
also added "early," "late," and "final" to 
the list, for cases in which no state num- 
bers were indicated in any of the proofs 
of a particular print. Recording the print 
state in each record allowed quick identi- 
fication of the extent of different versions 
of each print that we had in the collection 
when viewing a list of artworks of the 
same title (Figure 14). 



Fig. 13: Well-developed list of states 
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Accession Number 

Artist Sort Name 

Display Trite 

Creation Date 

Medium 

State 

Box Number 

Objcdl Type 

Genre 

Edition No. 

1982.2.83 

Kumm, Marguerite ElizabeTi 

cruiGt Church, Alexandria, va 

05*27/1 94 2 

Pencil 


GUAC 326 

drawing 

Landscape - Archlte dural 


1982.2.84 

Kumm. Marguerite Elbzabefl 

ChrtGt Church, Alexandria va 

May 1912 

Pencil 


GUAC 326 

drawing 

Landscape - Archlte dural 


1982.2.85 

Kumm, Marguerite Elbzabefi 

ChrtGt cnurcn, Alexandria va 

1912 

Etching 

06 sixth 

GUAC 326 

print 

Landscape - Archlte dural 


1982.2.86 

Kumm, Marguerite EllzaOel". 

ChrlGt Church, Alexandria VA 

1912 

Etching 

06 sixth 

GUAC 326 

print 

Landscape - Architectural 


1982.2.87 

Kumm, Marguerite Ellzaben 

ChrtGt Church, Alexandria VA 

11/23/1 94 2 

Etching 

07 seuenth 

GUAC 326 

print 

Landscape - Archlte dural 

trial proofs 

1 982.2. 88 

Kumm, Marguerite Elbzaben 

cruiGt Church , Alexandria va 

1912 

Etching 

oa Eigntn 

GUAC 326 

prim 

Landscape - Ardille dural 


1982.2.39 

Kumm, Marguerite Eltzabeti 

crniGt cnurcn, Alexandria va 

03/22/184 3 

Etching 

io Tenth 

GUAC 326 
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Fig. 14: Preparatory sketches and many states of Christ Church, Alexandria, Virginia 
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Describing Annotations as 
Key Elements 

John DePol is recognized as one of America's 
finest wood engravers. A self-taught artist, 
DePol was devoted to his craft and produced 
an incredible output of work during his life- 
time. His work ranged from commercial 
pieces with national financial printing firms 
to more personal illustrations for which he 
freely volunteered his time, working with as- 
sociates in the private printing press world. 
The DePol collection includes many images 
depicting the subject of printing. 

One of the most important aspects of cata- 
loging prints has to be recording print marks 
(broadly, anything communicative on the 
paper other than the image). Because marks 
can reveal a great deal about an artwork 
and can distinguish between two almost 
identical prints, they are absolutely crucial 
elements of cataloging for scholarship. For 
this project, the marks that appeared on the 
prints in the collection ranged from the usu- 
al titles, signatures, and dates to the more 
esoteric marks, such as edition informa- 
tion, impression numbers, notes about who 
printed the artwork (if not the artist), and 
artists' technical notes. 

The most common place to find an artist's 
signature is just below the bottom right cor- 
ner of the image, but the artist's initials or 
signature mark might appear almost any- 
where-including within the printed image 
itself (in the plate). In DePol' s wood engrav- 
ing, The Kelmscott/Goudy Press (Figure 15), 
the artist incorporated a single letter D into 
the design (Figure 16), serving as a signature. 
DePol always included his first initial within 
his printed designs and often included a sig- 
nature in pencil beneath the image as well. 



Fig. 15: John DePol , The Kelmscott/Goudy Press (1984) 



Fig. 16: Artist's signature in the plate 
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DePol's initial would be difficult for anyone 
unacquainted with his technique to find, but it 
is a crucial point of identification for his work. 

Sometimes the lack of a signature or other 
mark is the salient point. For prints created 
prior to the mid-1800s (of which the larger art 
collection has at least 1,000), signatures are far 
less common than they are on later prints; in 
the case of many old master printmakers, the 
presence of a signature is a reason to doubt 
the print's authenticity. Thus, it is essential to 
know that our cataloging of marks is compre- 
hensive and detailed (i.e., to know that an ab- 
sence of recorded marks is deliberate and not 
simply an omission). 



Fig. 17: Choices for recording a mark's location 


EmbARK provides an extensive set of fields con- 
cerning print marks, which we were again able 
to tailor with drop-down lists to allow a breadth 
of information to be accurately recorded for each 
individual mark. We even created a compre- 
hensive 25-item list of marks' possible locations 
(Figure 17). Recognizing that future catalogers 
might not have terms such as recto, verso, and 
margin on quick recall, the curators also created 
a visual key for easy reference (Figure 18). 

For an important collection of prints such as 
the DePol collection, this level of detail is not 
excessive. Additionally, the specificity of the 
drop-down lists and their matching keys (we 
also have keys for taking measurements and 
describing colors) allows less experienced cat- 
alogers to familiarize themselves with print 
morphology and empowers them to make 
these determinations on their own and to 
work more independently. 



Fig. 18: Key for identifying areas of a print (William Hogarth , The Enraged 
Musician, 1741) 
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Fig. 19: Helen Boyer, The Spectator (1979) 

In the early stages of processing the Helen Boyer 
collection, we noticed some unusual marks that 
appeared regularly in the bottom left corner of a 
number of Boyer's prints (Figure 19; detail. Figure 


We see the details for each mark, including the 
type, location, materials, and technique that were 
used to make it. At the bottom of the record, cata- 
loged can add a transcription of the mark (i.e., 
exactly what it says), and above, they can add 
a description of what the mark means. Not vis- 
ible here, but also present, is a field to record a 
translation of a mark in a foreign language. Even 
some non-Roman alphabets are accommodated; 
we have successfully pasted Arabic text into the 
Transcription field. 


sented l's, but the numeral in combination 
with various quantities of dots was a puzzle. 
What, if anything, was being counted? 

It was not until later in the course of catalog- 
ing, after studying multiple impressions of 
many different prints, that it became clear. 
Boyer used a tallying system of dots and 
dashes to record the sequence in which each 
impression was printed in each edition she 
made. She marked a dot for each impression 
number up to five, then a line and dot system 
for numbers five onward, so here we deter- 
mine that this is the eighth impression she 
made of this print. EmbARK enabled us to re- 
cord and fully describe this mark (Figure 21). 
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Fig. 21: Mark record for Boyer's impression tally 
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Documenting the Process 

Emb ARK's flexibility enabled us to make many 
customizations, resulting in a database specifi- 
cally suited to our kinds of collections. Because 
we made changes from the defaults, it was cru- 
cial that we document the process in as much 
detail as possible. The discussions and delib- 
erations involved in developing cataloging poli- 
cies for this project were recorded as the project 
progressed; reviewing our thinking on previous 
questions often made it easier to answer subse- 
quent ones. The cataloging decisions established 
were also summarized in reports at the end of the 
project. Catalogers referred to how-to guides for 
particular aspects of cataloging, including the ba- 
sic techniques as well as those we have described. 
As a result, we have a reference guide for future 
print cataloging within Georgetown University 


Library's art collection, and the foundation of a 
comprehensive cataloging manual for the collec- 
tion in the future. 

Working through a fairly homogeneous collec- 
tion as we familiarized ourselves with Emb ARK 
and its capabilities was a good plan. The great- 
est difficulty— and it is a very minor one— was 
remembering not to tailor the database too nar- 
rowly for the Undiscovered Printmakers objects. 
Project staff had worked only with these collec- 
tions and had many good ideas for customiza- 
tions; however, some of these ideas would have 
been counterproductive to cataloging the collec- 
tion at large. Having maintained both proper per- 
spective and meticulous records, we are pleased 
to have produced an excellent collection catalog 
and a database distinctly suited to our needs. 
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The Churchill Weavers Collection: An American Treasure Uncovered 

Jennifer Spence , Churchill Weavers Project Coordinator , Kentucky Historical Society 

Abstract 

In 2007, the Kentucky Historical Society (KHS) acquired the fabric archive from one of America's finest hand- 
weaving studios— Churchill Weavers. Following preliminary efforts to catalog the fabric archive at the item 
level, KHS staff determined that a hybrid of archival and artifact cataloging techniques would work best for 
this collection. Staff have since cataloged the archive at the box level, using the Archives module in PastPerfect 
to retain crucial information about weave structures, patterns, products, fiber content, and colors of more than 
34,000 textiles. This paper looks at the challenges, successes, and innovative work that occurred in cataloging 
the textile collection. Presented are the unique promotional efforts making this important fabric archive known. 


I n 2012, the Council on Library and 
Information Resources (CLIR) awarded the 
Kentucky Historical Society (KHS) a grant un- 
der its Cataloging Hidden Special Collections and 
Archives program for the project. The Churchill 
Weavers Collection— 40,000 Textiles Uncovered. 
This financial support enabled KHS to catalog 
its single largest acquisition, and one of the most 
important textile collections for Appalachia. The 
24-month project ended on March 31, 2015. It 
made thousands of textiles by American hand- 
weaving legend Churchill Weavers available on- 
line and in person. Now that the collection is no 
longer hidden, it has the potential to make a pro- 
found impact on scholarship. 

Churchill Weavers was a cherished Kentucky 
handcraft business and a leader in the American 
textile industry. KHS has dedicated significant 
resources to preserve the company's legacy and 
its place in Kentucky history. The Churchill 
Weavers Collection at KHS is vast; it includes 
the fabric archive, a comprehensive collection of 
three-dimensional artifacts, and business records 
documenting the company's productive history. 


It is rare to find a handweaving collection as com- 
plete as this. 

As the largest component of the collection, the 
fabric archive needed the most work by KHS 
staff to make it accessible. KHS had hired a proj- 
ect assistant to evaluate the collection and design 
a cataloging approach in 2010. Yet it was not un- 
til 2012, upon receiving the CLIR grant, that staff 
made real progress with the collection. This pa- 
per looks at the cataloging methods developed 
for this specialized collection and the creative 
work behind it. 

Churchill Weavers: An American 
Handweaving Legend 

Churchill Weavers was a handweaving business 
that operated in Berea, Kentucky, from 1922 to 
2007 (Figure 1). David Carroll Churchill and his 
wife, Eleanor Franzen, founded the company 
and ran it for more than 50 years. In 1973, the 
Churchill family sold the company to business 
partners (and husband and wife duo) Richard 
and Lila Bellando. The company changed own- 
ership once again when the Bellandos sold it to 
Crown Crafts in 1996. 
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Fig. 1: Churchill Weavers loomhouse, ca. 1960 


Churchill Weavers set the national standard for 
luxury hand woven goods. By the 1940s, the busi- 
ness had both an expansive network of salespeo- 
ple across the United States and standalone retail 
shops in major U.S. cities. Fine department stores, 
such as Saks Fifth Avenue and Lord & Taylor, and 
small independent stores carried its products. 
Baby blankets, couch throws, and ladies' accesso- 
ries were Churchill Weavers's mainstays, but the 
company produced everything from swing capes 
and bow ties to experimental cloth for NASA's 
first spacesuits. 

The company used traditional handweaving 
methods to make fashionable textile pieces for an 
upscale market. Churchill Weavers's main con- 
sumers were middle- and upper-class women, 
though fashion designers, celebrities, and even 
European aristocrats sought out its styles. But for 
Kentuckians, Churchill Weavers was a handcraft 
business rooted in Appalachia; for many, giving 
a new mother a Churchill handwoven baby blan- 
ket was a longstanding tradition. 

As a record of production, Churchill Weavers 
maintained a fabric archive that they called the 
Master Sample Collection (Figure 2). It con- 
tained a sample of every design, product, and 


experimental piece produced, as well as textiles 
in various stages of testing and production. If a 
customer questioned a product's design or color, 
employees could find its master sample to verify 
its quality and appearance. 




Fig. 2: Master Sample Collection in the Churchill Weavers 
loomhouse basement , 2007 


Churchill Weavers archived the textiles 
according to inventory numbers called style 
and cloth numbers, and stored the fabrics in 
cardboard shipping boxes. The boxes were the 
size of two conventional shoeboxes and printed 
with the Churchill Weavers slogan, "America's 
Finest and Largest Handweavers." Although the 
boxes mitigated damage from moisture, pests, 
and dirt, storing textiles in cardboard boxes is 
not ideal; thus it is remarkable that the samples 
had survived into the twenty-first century. Staff 
wrote the inventory numbers on the boxes and 
developed a card file system for finding items in 
the archive. Churchill Weavers hired an archivist 
in 2002 to write a basic finding aid; staff continued 
to update the fabric archive until 2006. 

Churchill Weavers at the Kentucky 
Historical Society 

After 85 years of operation, Churchill Weavers 
could no longer compete with less expensive 
foreign imports or overcome the organizational 
problems of its parent company. Crown Crafts. 
In 2007, Crown Crafts sold the Churchill Weavers 
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name and equipment to a handweaving business 
in Indiana and auctioned off the remaining items. 
Factory operations in Berea came to an end. 

Lila Bellando recognized the importance of 
preserving the company's long history. After 
Churchill Weavers closed, Lila purchased the 
company's business and weaving records, fabric 
archive, and other artifacts and sought a perma- 
nent home for them. She approached the KHS 
about acquiring the collection. Elated at the op- 
portunity, KHS secured private funding to pur- 
chase it from her. 

The Churchill Weavers collection is KHS's single 
largest acquisition; the fabric archive consists 
of 2,369 boxes of textiles (Figure 3). Churchill 
Weavers and KHS staff did not have an official 
item count at the time of acquisition, although 
some estimates were as high as 100,000 samples. 



Fig. 3: Fabric archive on pallets in KHS's museum storage, 2007 


Besides the fabric archive, the collection includes 
business, marketing, and design records; swatch 
books, weft write-ups, draft files, and pattern 
books; photographs, audiovisual materials, and 
oral histories; and looms, signs, and tools. It is 
truly a comprehensive collection, both in breadth 
and scope. 


Early Cataloging Efforts 

Cataloging of the fabric archive began in May 
2008. KHS created a small working exhibition 
to celebrate the acquisition and to share it with 
museum visitors. The exhibition, titled "Magic in 
the Weaving: The Churchill Weavers Collection 
Revealed," showed collection highlights and staff 
at work cataloging it. KHS's registrar, assistant 
registrar, archivists, and curators worked be- 
hind an area of the gallery walled off with plexi- 
glas. This arrangement gave museum visitors a 
"behind-the-scenes" look at how KHS preserves 
archival materials and artifacts, and the opportu- 
nity to ask staff questions about caring for them 
(Figure 4). 



Fig. 4: Cataloging stations in Magic in the Weaving, 2008 


Collection staff chose to catalog the fabric archive 
at the item level, which is standard practice for 
documenting museum artifacts. It is a process in 
which each artifact is given an individual catalog 
number and collection record, and each item is 
marked with its catalog number. For textiles, 
the number is often written on a fabric label 
that is sewn onto the artifact. Catalogers took 
a photograph of one sample per box of textiles 
cataloged and completed a catalog worksheet 
by hand for each item. The worksheets had 
blank spaces to record information such as 
object names, measurements, weave structures, 
materials, and condition issues. By the time the 
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exhibition closed in September 2008, staff had 
cataloged 1,629 textile samples. 

Two years later, KHS hired a part-time project as- 
sistant to reassess the fabric archive. She evalu- 
ated earlier cataloging work and determined that 
item-level cataloging was ineffective for this col- 
lection. Churchill Weavers and KHS staff estimat- 
ed that there were 40,000 to 100,000 textiles in the 
archive. If staff continued to catalog the textiles 
item by item, she projected it would take them 10 
or more years to catalog 40,000 pieces. KHS could 
no longer dedicate a team of staff members to the 
project as it had in 2008. Besides, item-level cata- 
loging would generate thousands of database re- 
cords, overwhelming researchers and staff using 
the collection. 

A New Cataloging Approach 

The project assistant worked with KHS's spe- 
cial collections administrator, registrar, director 
of museum collections and exhibitions, and the 
director of special collections and library to de- 
velop a new cataloging strategy. After several 
months of re-evaluating the collection and look- 
ing at several cataloging methodologies, they 
agreed on a hybrid approach of item-level and 
box-level cataloging. 

In evaluating the collection, the project assis- 
tant found that the archive's inherent structure 
would lend itself well to a hybrid approach. The 
contract archivist hired by Churchill Weavers ar- 
ranged the collection into archival series and sub- 
series based on product types. When creating the 
arrangement and developing the finding aid, the 
archivist took into consideration the company's 
organizational system of keeping similar styles, 
fabrics, and patterns in the same box or series 
of boxes. She insisted on keeping true to the ar- 
chive by retaining items in their original order. 
Although she used abbreviated terms to describe 


items and her resulting finding aid was skeletal, 
it became a helpful guide for cataloging the col- 
lection at KHS. It provided an overview of the 
collection, explained how Churchill Weavers had 
organized it, and took into account the inventory 
system's significance. 

The project assistant determined that the new 
cataloging strategy should reflect the hybrid na- 
ture of the fabric archive— it is both an archive 
and a collection of individual artifacts. Churchill 
Weavers had done preliminary work for box-lev- 
el cataloging; however, it was necessary to trans- 
late their records into a system that would work 
for KHS staff and for researchers. The project 
assistant's goal was to ensure that the new strat- 
egy would capture item details crucial to anyone 
studying handwoven textiles and present them 
in an effective, yet efficient format. 

KHS uses PastPerfect Museum Software for doc- 
umenting its collections. PastPerfect has separate 
catalogs for cataloging artifacts and special col- 
lections. These modules are simply called Objects 
and Archives. The museum collections and ex- 
hibitions team, who manage KHS's artifact col- 
lections, including the Churchill Weavers fabric 
archive, normally uses the Objects catalog. The 
team decided that the Archives catalog would 
work best for this new approach, however, be- 
cause it would facilitate both item-level and box- 
level cataloging in ways that the Objects catalog 
cannot (Figure 5). 

The project assistant began the process of cata- 
loging the archive. In this new scheme, the boxes 
were cataloged one at a time, in original order, 
and a database record was created for each box. 
Detailed box information was captured in two 
crucial locations in the archives catalog record: 
(1) scope and content and (2) container list. The 
scope and content field was used to record the 
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Fig. 5: Screen shot of an Archives record 


overall description of objects in the box, such as 
numbers of items, product type (e.g., blanket, 
scarf), product format (e.g., swatch, final prod- 
uct), style numbers, weave structures, patterns 
and pattern numbers, colors, and fiber content. 

Container lists were used with each box record to 
itemize textiles (Figure 6). This approach made it 
possible to isolate unusual and particularly inter- 
esting artifacts with more detailed cataloging that 
is not covered by the scope and content. Many 
boxes had dozens or even hundreds of swatches. 
A container list record may contain information 
for two or more samples that are duplicates or 
very similar in design and style instead of creat- 
ing hundreds of records. The container lists were 
used to group like items together, isolate them, 
and catalog them separately from other unrelat- 
ed items in a box. Itemization details included at- 
tached notes identifying specific dates of creation 
or the name of the weaver who created that piece. 
The ability of both staff and researchers to access 


this detailed information is critical for this collec- 
tion. Staff anticipate that future researchers will 
add more data to this expandable structure. 

Other main fields used in the Archives record 
were collection, object name(s), object ID num- 
ber, date, other numbers, administrative/bio- 
graphical history, creator, other creators, system 
of arrangement, location, and condition report. 
Built into PastPerfect is Nomenclature 3.0 for 
Museum Cataloging, which is the standard cata- 
loging tool for man-made objects. PastPerfect has 
fields for up to three object names based on the 
built-in lexicon. This feature worked well for this 
type of box-level cataloging, as there was often 
more than one type of textile object per box— a 
box may have a swatch of baby blanket fabric and 
a finished blanket. 

One of the first challenges encountered was de- 
vising a numbering system for this hybrid sys- 
tem. The accession number for the fabric archive 
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Fig. 6: Screen shot of an Archives record's container list 


is 2007.45, and catalog numbers had been as- 
signed to 1,629 samples in 2008. In this new sys- 
tem, staff assigned an object ID number to each 
box of textiles, but not to each textile. Staff devised 
a three-part, alphanumeric numbering system. 
In the number 2007.45.Box 31-114, for example, 
2007.45 is the collection number, and Box 31-114 
delineates the box number. 1 The textiles are not 
assigned catalog numbers. If someone removes a 
textile from its box, a fabric label with the box's 
catalog number is sewn on or pinned to the fabric. 

From 2010 to 2012, the Churchill Weavers project 
team was the project assistant and a cadre of vol- 
unteers. They photographed the fabric archive in 
"box shots," where textiles of the same box were 
pictured together in groups of two or more. They 
photographed large finished products (e.g., baby 


1 Box locations for artifacts managed by the museum 
collections and exhibitions staff include the box's length, 
thus allowing for better management of the various boxes 
and their room and shelf locations. Staff store fabric archive 
textiles in 31-inch long newspaper boxes. 


blankets, throws), unusual artifacts, and items 
that cannot fit into a group shot individually 
(Figure 7.) An unlimited number of images can 
be attached to a single catalog in PastPerfect. Each 
shot was linked to the collection record with im- 
age information and uploaded to the online col- 
lection database. The project team believed it was 
important to provide a visual image for each box, 
both as an aid to researchers and as a conservation 
tool. The images taken allowed staff to record the 
condition of each box at the time of processing. 


Fig. 7: Box record shot 
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Fig. 8: Screen shot from a PastPerfect Online record 

KHS uses PastPerfect Online as a record host- 
ing platform and search tool. This is an easy and 
inexpensive service that uses MWeb technology 
and allows for easy Google indexing of records 
and customization of data displays. The online 
portion pulls directly from the PastPerfect data- 
base, and putting a record online was as easy as 
clicking a small 'Include in Web Export" dialog 
box in the Archives record. Once the images were 
attached and the record verified for accuracy, the 
record was ready to be included in the queue for 
web export to PastPerfect Online. The export oc- 
curred weekly, and the data were transferred to 
an external server. 

A select number of fields from the catalog record 
were exported to PastPerfect Online: collection, 
catalog number, object name, other number, 
creator, other creators, date, scope and content, 
system of arrangement, and any available im- 
ages (Figure 8). Researchers can access the online 


Objects catalog through KHS's website, as well 
as at pastperfect-online.com, where artifacts from 
hundreds of museums, archives, and libraries 
can be searched. The online catalog can be found 
at http://kyhistory.pastperfectonline.com/. 

The project team incorporated textile rehousing 
into the cataloging workflow. The fabric archive 
had been packed in small, brown acidic boxes. 
Once cataloged and photographed, all textiles 
were removed from these boxes, rehoused into 
longer and wider archival boxes, and supported 
with unbuffered acid-free tissue paper (Figure 9). 
Textiles found to be damaged by pests, mold, or 
mildew were treated accordingly. General textile 
cleaning was done if fabrics were found with dirt 
and accretions caused by previous storage condi- 
tions at Churchill Weavers. 

The project assistant and volunteers were mak- 
ing progress with the collection, but they need- 
ed more help to complete the project. In 2012, 
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Fig. 9: Before rehousing (left) and after rehousing (right) 


KHS received the Cataloging Hidden Special 
Collections and Archives grant from CLIR. In 
early 2013, the project assistant became a full- 
time project coordinator, and KHS hired a full- 
time assistant project specialist. KHS was now 
able to fully implement the hybrid strategy and 
complete collections cataloging. 

The cataloging goal in the team's project plan 
was 25 to 30 boxes per week, and the team con- 
sistently met this goal. On average, the team cata- 
loged 30 boxes per week, or 119 boxes per month. 
The hybrid cataloging approach was effective, 
although a small quantity of materials, such as 
bolts of yardage and sample books, needed item- 
level cataloging. After all of this, the team had an 
accurate item count of the archive. They revised 
the estimated item count from 40,000 to 100,000 
items to 34,000. As of February 2015, 100 percent 
of the Churchill Weavers fabric archive is acces- 
sible, both online and in person. 

Churchill Weavers Volunteers and 
Interns 

Volunteers and interns were integral to help- 
ing the project coordinator and assistant meet 
project goals. More than 20 volunteers and 8 
interns served on the project. Their responsi- 
bilities included everything from rehousing and 


photographing the textiles to marketing and 
promoting the collection (Figure 10). The project 
team would not have accomplished digitization 
initiatives without their help, especially because 
CLIR stipulated that no grant funds could be 
used for digitization. 


Before KHS received the grant, the project assis- 
tant worked to train volunteers and interns in dig- 
ital photography and photo editing. Project staff 
used experienced volunteers to help train new 
volunteers and interns over the granting period. 
Staff created training materials to help keep work 
consistent, including documents for rehousing, 
cataloging, and using Photoshop to clean up im- 
ages before adding them to the database. 
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The backgrounds of our volunteers and interns 
were diverse. The project team had interns from vi- 
sual studies, public history, and history programs 
at the University of Kentucky; Loyola University, 
Chicago; and Middle Tennessee State University. 
The collection inspired several of them to pursue ca- 
reers in public history and museum work. One in- 
tern wrote her master's thesis about the company's 
innovative business practices, and KHS is working 
to publish it in its scholarly publication. The Register. 
Our volunteers had backgrounds and experiences 
that were incredibly beneficial to the project. Several 
of them were weavers and fiber enthusiasts who 
helped to name weave structures and fibers, and 
two volunteers were professional photographers. 

Promoting the Churchill Weavers 
Collection 

The project team worked with KHS's marketing 
and communications department to develop strate- 
gies for reaching target audiences. They identified 
weavers, textile scholars, and other museum profes- 
sionals as the people who would use this collection. 
In the first year of the grant, KHS created and imple- 
mented a communications plan to attract these key 
people. The plan included activities such as using 
social media (e.g., Pinterest and Facebook), present- 
ing conference sessions and educational program- 
ming, and developing printed marketing materials. 

In 2014, KHS created a Churchill Weavers 
Collection brochure (Figure 11) and distributed it 
to more than 300 institutions. Staff targeted muse- 
ums, galleries, university programs, and weaving 
guilds in the United States. Institutions and indi- 
viduals have responded positively to the brochure. 
The National Museum of the American Coverlet 
in Bedford, Pennsylvania, was the first museum 
to express interest in the collection. KHS's devel- 
opment team found the brochure helpful for con- 
necting with present and future supporters. KHS 
anticipates more interest from targeted institu- 
tions as the brochure continues to circulate. 
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Fig. 11: Churchill Weavers Collection brochure 


Staff developed a new line of Churchill Weavers- 
inspired products for the KHS gift shop (Figure 12). 
The items include a note card series, a Christmas 
ornament, magnets, a decorative box, and jigsaw 
puzzles. The products are a fun and creative way 
to promote the collection to museum visitors. 
Packaging on the merchandise includes links to 
the online catalog and collection information. 



Fig. 12: Custom-made Churchill Weavers-inspired gift shop 
merchandise 
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The collection has had a strong social media pres- 
ence. Project staff worked to promote it through 
Pinterest, Facebook, and the KHS blog. Chronicle ; 
the staff also encouraged interns and volunteers 
to write blog and Facebook posts. The project 
coordinator and assistant wrote about the col- 
lection for several external blogs, including the 
Textile Society of America's The Revivalist and 
Appalachian History. They also presented several 
sessions at the Southeastern Museums Conference 
Annual Meeting in 2014, the Kentucky Council 
of Archives, and Kentucky Crafted: The Market. 
The project coordinator worked with KHS's edu- 
cation department to develop content for a fash- 
ion camp inspired by Churchill Weavers. Other 
outreach activities include work with Frankfort's 
Early Learning Village kindergarten school, 
where students are learning about weaving and 
the fiber arts. 

KHS's Scholarly Research Fellowship Program 
developed a new fellowship for researchers who 
wish to study the fabric archive. The Churchill 
Weavers Fellowship is the first of its kind de- 
signed for a KHS artifact collection. KHS will use 
a private donation to fund the fellowship. The 
fellowship review panel selected two project pro- 
posals for 2015. The fellows' projects are to be 
completed by June 2016. 


Conclusion 

A weaving collection as complete as the Churchill 
Weavers fabric archive is extraordinary. 
Loomhouses in the Appalachian region rarely 
kept samples of their work. If they did, their 
collections often succumbed to pests, dirt, fire, 
and natural light. KHS is proud of the Churchill 
Weavers collection and the accomplishments in 
cataloging it. KHS is certain that the collection 
not only will inspire scholars and weavers, but 
also will enrich scholarship in many disciplines. 

Cataloging the fabric archive was a daunting 
task, but the hybrid approach of item-level and 
box-level cataloging made the process more man- 
ageable. It is a new approach for KHS artifacts, 
and so far, it has worked well for this collection. 
Staff anticipate that future researchers will add to 
the data structure and make suggestions on areas 
needing improvement. 

KHS is very thankful to CLIR and The Andrew 
W. Mellon Foundation for their financial support. 
This jewel of a collection would still be hidden 
without their help. KHS also thanks the volun- 
teers and interns who have served on the proj- 
ect. To catalog, digitize, and rehouse more than 
34,000 textiles is no small feat. Thank you, too, 
to philanthropists Joan Cralle Day and the Cralle 
Day Foundation, and Thomas P. Dupree for gen- 
erous gifts that allowed KHS to acquire and pre- 
serve the Churchill Weavers collection. 
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Pennsylvania German Textile Cataloging 


Candace Perry , Curator of Collections, Schwenkfelder Library and Heritage Center 


Abstract 

In 2011, the Goschenhoppen Historians, the Schwenkfelder Library & Heritage Center, and the Mennonite 
Heritage Center, all located in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, received a Hidden Collections Grant 
from the Council on Library and Information Resources to catalog their collections of Pennsylvania Germans 
textiles. These collections represent a "common thread" of textile-making and use traditions based on the 
organizations' mutual Pennsylvania German heritage and insight into how an ethnically homogeneous com- 
munity's material culture developed and evolved over time as a result of technology, new influences, reli- 
gious beliefs, and availability of commercial goods. The chief objectives of the project were to: (1) catalog and 
photograph each organization's textile collections, and (2) provide access online through each organization's 
PastPerfect database. Secondary goals included a standardization of terms used for the various textile forms 
and the development of a lexicon of equivalent terms in the Pennsylvania German dialect. 


T he organizations hired a cataloger, Caitlin 
Harvey, to catalog and photograph their 
collections and enter the documentation 
into each organizations' online PastPerfect data- 
base. The outcome of this project was an extraor- 
dinary leap forward in the management, docu- 
mentation, and accessibility of the collections that 
are essential both to our in-house activities and to 
research by others. The finished product greatly 
advances the standardization of terms and inter- 
pretation of Pennsylvania German textiles that 
will not only provide templates for the organiza- 
tions' continuing documentation and preservation 
efforts, but will be a readily available resource for 
other collecting institutions and collectors. 

Introduction 

In 2011, the Goschenhoppen Historians, the 
Schwenkfelder Library & Heritage Center 
(SLHC), and the Mennonite Heritage Center 
(MHC) were the fortunate recipients of a Hidden 
Collections grant from the Council on Library 


and Information Resources (CLIR) to catalog 
their very significant, but relatively unknown, 
collections of Pennsylvania German textiles. This 
project was not only an innovative stride forward 
for these small organizations, but also it marked 
the first online accessibility of the Pennsylvania 
German textile collections as a cohesive, well 
documented entity. 

The three organizations share common geog- 
raphy-all are located in Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania— as well as the "common thread" 
of similar textile-making and use traditions based 
in their mutual Pennsylvania German heritage. 
Thus, a collaborative project that would focus on 
both the differences and the similarities of the col- 
lections was an obvious choice. The collections 
provide insight into how an ethnically homoge- 
neous community's material culture developed 
into a distinctive culture and evolved over time as 
a result of technology, new influences, religious 
beliefs, and availability of commercial goods. 
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The chief objectives of the project were to: (1) 
catalog and photograph each organization's 
textile collections, and (2) provide access online 
through each organization's PastPerfect data- 
base. Secondary goals included a standardiza- 
tion of terms used for the various textile forms 
and the development of a lexicon of equivalent 
terms in the Pennsylvania German dialect. With 
the grant funding, the organizations hired a full- 
time cataloger, Caitlin Harvey, who worked with 
a small group of interns and volunteers to imple- 
ment the project. 

Background on the Three 
Organizations 

Goschenhoppen Historians, Inc. Founded 
in 1964 as an educational organization, the 
Goschenhoppen Historians are nationally rec- 
ognized for their expertise in the preservation 
and dissemination of the history of Pennsylvania 
German folk culture, specifically in the region 
known historically as the Goschenhoppen, which 
encompasses part of northwestern Montgomery 
County and northeastern Berks County in 
Pennsylvania. Their major projects include the 
Goschenhoppen Folklife Festival; the museum of 
Pennsylvania German folklife at Red Men's Hall, 
Green Lane, Pennsylvania; and the restoration of 
the eighteenth-century Henry Antes Plantation, 
a National Historic Landmark. The volunteer- 
based organization, registered as a 501 (c)3 in 
1967, is overseen by a board of directors. 

A group of very dedicated volunteers, many 
of whom are original founding members, lead 
the organization. The main principal investiga- 
tor on the project, Nancy Roan, is a recognized 
expert on eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
quilts from the region and author of the book 
Lest I Should be Forgotten on local quilting tradi- 
tions. Project consultant Alan Keyser, a member 


of the Historians, is an expert on weaving and 
woven textiles, and he is the author of several 
books on Pennsylvania German textiles, includ- 
ing Forgotten Pennsylvania Textiles of the 18th and 
19th Centuries. A project priority was to capture 
knowledge about the provenance and the history 
of the textile collection from the original found- 
ing members while it is still available. Linda 
Szapacs provided assistance with organizing and 
inputting textile record information into digital 
form. Other Goschenhoppen volunteers assisted 
with cataloging, moving the collections, and oth- 
er tasks. 

Schwenkfelder Library & Heritage Center. 

Originally established as an informal collection 
in a private home, the SLHC was founded in 1884 
to ensure the preservation of the cultural iden- 
tity of the Schwenkfelders, an eighteenth-century 
German Protestant group. Today, the SLHC, a 
not-for-profit organization, is preserving, in- 
terpreting, and documenting the history of this 
group along with the local Pennsylvania German 
heritage and culture in their 15,000-square foot 
facility in Pennsburg, Pennsylvania. In addi- 
tion to special collections of rare books, manu- 
scripts, and photographs, the SLHC has signifi- 
cant collections of fraktur (the decorated folk art 
manuscripts and drawings of the Pennsylvania 
Germans), textiles, and other decorative arts. 
The organization employs five full-time and two 
part-time staff; adjunct staff serve as associate di- 
rector of research and associate director of the- 
ology. The SLHC conducts symposiums, brown 
bag lunch series, children's programs, and work- 
shops. Principal investigator Candace Perry, cu- 
rator of collections, has been with the institution 
for 16 years and has published numerous articles 
and developed exhibits on Pennsylvania German 
culture and heritage. 
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Mennonite Heritage Center. The Mennonite 
Historians of Eastern Pennsylvania (MHEP) built 
the present-day Mennonite Heritage Center, 
a historical museum and library located in 
Harley sville, Pennsylvania, in 1990. The MHEP 
organization is a 501 (c)3 and was incorporated 
in 1974. The Center's staff and board of trustees 
work to preserve and share information on more 
than three centuries of Mennonite faith and life in 
southeastern Pennsylvania. Archival collections 
include rare books and manuscripts, maps, broad- 
sides, letters, genealogies, deeds, church records, 
and other printed materials. There are manuscript 
collections from many local Mennonite persons 
and families. The collection of 125 locally created 
and Mennonite-made fraktur is particularly sig- 
nificant. The artifact collection includes quilts, 
coverlets, samplers, clothing, furniture, farm im- 
plements, housewares, and musical instruments. 
Four full-time and three part-time staff members 
carry out a full schedule of exhibits, programs, 
and events. Principal investigator Sarah Heffner, 
director, initiated numerous programs and events 
relating to Pennsylvania German material cul- 
ture as well as the annual Pennsylvania German 
Folk Art Sale that takes place in December. Joel 
Alderfer, collections manager, was the key MHC 
staff person on the cataloging project. 

Collaborative Activities 

The three organizations collaborate on programs, 
exhibits, and events. The Mennonite Heritage 
Center and the SLHC sponsored a workshop 
"Exploring the History and Artistry of Fraktur" 
in 2009, which was supported by a Pennsylvania 
Humanities Council grant. The workshop fea- 
tured presentations by fraktur scholars Mary 
Jane Hershey, John Ruth, Allen Viehmeyer, 
Lisa Minardi, Candace Perry, Joel Alderfer, and 
Clarke Hess. Participants viewed historic frak- 
tur from the collections of the SLHC and MHC, 


and toured historic meetinghouses and schools 
where the fraktur were created. 

The organizations loan each other artifacts for 
changing exhibits. Staff at each organization fre- 
quently consult with each other and serve as guest 
curators for each other's exhibits. For example, 
the 2010 MHC exhibit "Comforts of Home" fea- 
tured an early twentieth-century kitchen, parlor, 
and bedroom setting, and incorporated artifacts 
from all three organizations. 

The Christmas Market tour is an annual event that 
takes place on the first weekend in December. It 
features exhibits and demonstrations at the Red 
Men's Hall of the Goschenhoppen Historians, the 
MHC, and the SLHC. Between 300 and 500 visi- 
tors attend the annual event. 

Textile Project Personnel 

Principal Investigator: Candace Perry, curator 
of collections, SLHC. Candace oversaw the tex- 
tile cataloging at the Schwenkfelder Library and 
jointly managed the project with the other two 
principal investigators. 

Principal Investigator: Nancy Roan, Goschen- 
hoppen Historians. Nancy managed the project 
with the other principal investigators. She was in 
charge of organizing the textile collections at Red 
Men's Hall, the Goschenhoppen museum. Other 
volunteers from the Goschenhoppen Historians 
involved with the project included Bob Wood, 
who transported textiles to be cataloged and 
constructed shelving for the textile storage 
room; Sandi Karlson, who was responsible for 
maintaining spreadsheets of new acquisitions 
and their storage locations; Linda Szapacs, who 
worked with Nancy Roan to organize and direct 
the project; and volunteers Pat Gottshalk and 
Anne Grasberger, who assisted in labeling and 
proper storage. 
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Principal Investigator: Sarah Heffner, director, 
Mennonite Heritage Center. Sarah served as 
project administrator. 

Project Advisor: Joel Alderfer, collections man- 
ager, Mennonite Heritage Center. Joel oversaw 
the textile cataloging at the MHC and managed 
the project along with the principal investigators. 

Project Cataloger: Caitlin Harvey. Caitlin 

worked full-time from April 2012 to March 2014 
to catalog the textiles of the Goschenhoppen 
Historians, the MHC, and the SLHC. 

Financial Administrator for the Grant: Rose 
Moyer, assistant director, Mennonite Heritage 
Center. Rose maintained the financial records for 
the textile project. 

Consultant: Linda Eaton, director of Winterthur 
Museum Collections. Linda provided guidance 
and direction to the project, particularly for de- 
veloping a plan for the cataloging process. 

Consultant: Alan Keyser, Pennsylvania German 
historian and textile authority. Alan provided 
guidance and direction, particularly on the wo- 
ven textiles. 

The Pennsylvania German Textile 
Collections 

The Pennsylvania Germans produced their most 
distinctive material culture from the early eigh- 
teenth through the mid-nineteenth centuries. 
Among the most significant, but unexplored, 
parts of this culture were textiles. The collections 
of the Goschenhoppen Historians, the SLHC, and 
the MHC advance knowledge about the produc- 
tion, use, and traditions of Pennsylvania German 
textiles from this period. Included are early table- 
cloths, bed linens, coverlets, yardage, and grain 
sacks— domestic-use textiles that attest to home 
fiber production, an essential activity of rural 
daily life for the Pennsylvania Germans. 


Needlework and quilts, usually the more deco- 
rative work found in the collections, were gen- 
erally made by young girls and women. The 
making of samplers was an essential part of the 
domestic education of many women of German 
descent. By the nineteenth century, other types 
of decorative needlework created by young and 
older women replaced traditional samplers. 
Beginning in the mid-nineteenth century, patch- 
work and quilting became an activity enjoyed 
by Pennsylvania German women both for the 
provision of bedcoverings for the family and as 
a means of self-expression and creativity. The 
quilts in the collections record the patterns, col- 
ors, and textile preferences of the southeastern 
Pennsylvania German women as their accultura- 
tion with their neighbors and American life in 
general began to take root. The needlework and 
quilt provenance records will interest scholars in 
material culture and women's history, and will 
aid in understanding women's roles in the eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century Pennsylvania 
German household. 

The costume collections of all three organizations 
illustrate the early rural simple dress common to 
most Pennsylvania German groups in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. The distinctive 
Mennonite plain garb in the collections evolved in 
the early twentieth century to reflect the response 
to both the religious teachings of the Mennonites 
and the changing culture around them. 

The Goschenhoppen Historians, the SLHC, and 
MHC textile collections are a significant resource 
for textile scholars because the collections were 
gathered and preserved in the context of the 
communities that produced them. Many of the 
artifacts in the three collections were donated by 
the original families, who had preserved them 
through the generations. 
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Compared with scholarship on furniture or ce- 
ramics, scholarship on textiles generally is still 
scant, and most of it centers on New England tex- 
tiles. The cataloging project for the Pennsylvania 
German textile and clothing collections is contrib- 
uting to the understanding of regional and ethnic 
similarities and differences in early America that 
continue to influence our lives today. 

The Goschenhoppen Historians, the SLHC, and 
MHC textile collections were in various stages 
of cataloging at the beginning of the project. 
Volunteers for the Goschenhoppen Historians 
had completed basic inventories of much of their 
collection of 700 textile objects and worksheets 
for most of them. The SLHC collection of 900 
textile objects had an extensive backlog of both 
accessioning and cataloging as a result of nearly 
a century of collecting. The MHC collection of 
1,960 objects was 80 percent cataloged, but the 
information was in various formats and levels 
of description. The Center had an objects card 
catalog and worksheets, and the accessions of the 
last six years were in the Past Perfect database. 
Almost the entire MHC collection had been ac- 
cessioned. Very little, if any, of the three collec- 
tions had been photographed. The three orga- 
nizations viewed the CLIR grant as an excellent 
opportunity to advance the care and stewardship 
of their collections. 

All three organizations had a commitment to col- 
lection stewardship, but shared budgetary con- 
straints. The SLHC and the MHC have full-time 
staff responsible for museum, library, and archi- 
val work, while the Goschenhoppen Historians 
operate with a dedicated and knowledgeable 
corps of volunteers. The SLHC undertook a capi- 
tal campaign for building expansion in 2001 and 
at that time hired a curator of collections and an 
archivist. The MHC expanded its staff with the 
addition of a full-time archivist in 2006 to address 


the cataloging backlog, which persisted even 
though the collections manager had several sum- 
mer college interns who had been assisting with 
cataloging projects before 2006. The SLHC and the 
MHC participated in the Advanced Stewardship 
Program of the Conservation Center for Art and 
Historic Artifacts, Philadelphia, and now have 
detailed preservation plans with annual goals. 
The Goschenhoppen Historians have volunteers 
and a collections committee who regularly dedi- 
cate time to working on the documentation of 
the collections, and a member of that committee 
holds the position of curator. 

The Goschenhoppen Historians, MHC, and 
SLHC did not seek joint funding for their textile 
project from sources other than CLIR. The three 
organizations have been working steadily at cat- 
aloging with the goal of moving to digitization, 
but presently lack the staff and budget to handle 
the workload. Coming from small institutions 
committed to professional museum standards, 
we thought that the CLIR funding opportunity 
presented an excellent opportunity to have our 
textile collections fully cataloged and accessible. 
We appreciated the funding priority for hidden 
collections because, as small institutions that are 
competing with larger, more nationally recog- 
nized organizations, it is sometimes difficult to 
garner support or funding for projects. 

Key Points 

Project advisors played a key role early in the 
project in helping set the course. Winterthur 
Director of Collections Linda Eaton was very 
generous in sharing her cataloging expertise. The 
early meetings with her were influential in de- 
termining the course we took for cataloging; she 
also helped us understand that our project goals 
were ambitious and that we should probably re- 
consider them in light of the amount of time we 
had. She invited the project staff to visit with the 
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Winterthur cataloging team to discuss how to 
move forward efficiently with our project. In our 
discussions of categories and textile terminology, 
Linda and the Winterthur cataloging team ad- 
vised cataloging by category instead of by each 
of the three collections as originally stated in the 
grant proposal. That advice proved very helpful 
in facilitating the workflow. 

Linda also advised that we keep terminology 
simple and direct. In addition, she recommended 
that we record how much time was spent at each 
location and how many records were completed 
in that time so that we had a fair sharing of la- 
bor and progress among the three organizations 
and stayed on track according to priorities estab- 
lished. It was straightforward, practical advice, 
but very helpful. Winterthur's cataloging process 
should be a model for any museum collection 
where there is a cataloging backlog. 

Selection of the right project cataloger was 
also important. The grant required a new hire 
for the project. We were very fortunate to find 
Caitlin Harvey, a young professional with a mas- 
ter's degree in the history and culture of fashion 
from the London College of Fashion, London, 
England. Caitlin had a good general background 
in textiles, specifically costume, but was new to 
Pennsylvania German textiles. Perhaps most im- 
portantly, she was flexible in working with our 
three similar, but distinctly individual, organi- 
zations and in juggling time with project staff 
who were also working with event and exhibit 
schedules. Caitlin brought a great deal of energy 
to the project, which we found was necessary for 
its timely completion, as well as for the physical 
demands of the work. 

The project principal investigators knew each 
other well and were able to work through 
problems that emerged. Developing standard- 
ized textile description terms for the project was 


an involved process because of the specialized 
and distinctly Pennsylvania German nature of 
many of the textiles. The project staff had to bal- 
ance the desire to be comprehensive with the 
need for brevity for the online catalog fields. We 
explored new ground with the database, both 
with the identification of the objects and the use of 
appropriate terminology. Pennsylvania German 
textiles share features in style and construction 
with other European folk and immigrant textile 
traditions, which can either aid or confuse iden- 
tification and interpretation. As cataloger, Caitlin 
sorted through varied descriptions from all three 
institutions and worked toward standardization 
that we hoped would serve not only our research- 
ers, but also other museums that own collections 
of Pennsylvania German textiles. 

The project staff had Caitlin begin by photo- 
graphing, measuring, and cataloging all the wo- 
ven coverlets and quilts. The assistance of volun- 
teers in hanging textiles and taking notes was key 
in this part of the project. 

One of the main problems of the project was that 
the time needed to organize, photograph, mea- 
sure, and record data for all the objects had been 
underestimated. Therefore, for the categories 
other than quilts and coverlets, we prioritized 
by provenance and rarity. For example, some 
categories of clothing at the Mennonite Heritage 
Center are repetitive, so we chose not to attempt 
cataloging all of the dozens of black wool shawls 
and net head coverings, but rather selected a 
sample group based on the provenance or the 
uniqueness of the objects. 

Caitlin worked at both MHC and the SLHC, and 
the Goschenhoppen Historians brought their col- 
lections to the SLHC for cataloging. She shifted 
her work station every few months, which made 
it possible for her to work with staff of all three 
organizations. 
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Regular meetings kept the project on track 
and allowed us to make collaborative deci- 
sions. Regular project meetings helped keep 
the lines of communication open and project ex- 
pectations realistic. In the grant application, we 
ambitiously stated that we would have monthly 
meetings. We did not quite achieve that time- 
table, but instead met when beginning a new 
textile category or when Caitlin had questions to 
present to the group. 

Conclusion 

In early 2014, Caitlin completed her work on the 
project. The finished product is still evolving and 
probably will continue to evolve as researchers 
study the collections and staff are able to provide 
better provenance and other documentation. 
However, the CLIR grant allowed us to make 
an extraordinary leap forward in the manage- 
ment, documentation, and accessibility of the 


collections by creating records in the database 
that are essential both to our in-house activi- 
ties and to research by others. It also pushed the 
Goschenhoppen Historians to implement new 
technology that gives them twenty-first century 
tools for cataloging and tracking their collections. 
Our finished product greatly advances our effort 
toward the standardization of terms and inter- 
pretation of Pennsylvania German textiles that 
we hope will serve other organizations as well as 
our own. 

The rewards and pitfalls of this intensive collab- 
orative effort among organizations that are very 
similar in many ways and quite different in oth- 
ers— and the group's ultimate development of a 
finished product that will serve the organizations 
and their audiences for years to come— is an ex- 
cellent model for other small organizations that 
are embarking on a joint project. 
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and Description 



The Benefits of Planning: Cataloging the Vertical Files of the Anton 
Brees Carillon Library 


Joy M. Banks , MSLS 
Jaime L. Fogel , MLS 


Abstract 

In 2013, Bok Tower Gardens received a Council on Library and Information Resources Cataloging Hidden 
Special Collections and Archives grant to catalog the vertical files of the Anton Brees Carillon Library. This 
paper will discuss the key elements of laying the groundwork for this project and how the careful consider- 
ation of software selection, processing and cataloging standards, and future access to and dissemination of the 
information prior to the project's start has helped ensure a smoother, more successful project. 


I n 2013, Bok Tower Gardens (BTG) was award- 
ed a Council on Library and Information 
Resources (CLIR) Cataloging Hidden Special 
Collections and Archives grant to catalog the ver- 
tical files of the Anton Brees Carillon Library— a 
unique collection encompassing more than 80 
linear feet and 40 boxes of materials related to the 
carillon, an instrument of at least 23 bells in chro- 
matic series, and the professionals that play them. 
This collection is only a portion of what is often 
considered one of the world's largest collections of 
carillon related materials (Figure 1). Receipt of the 
grant was the culmination of years of planning and 
preparing and was a significant step toward the 
successful processing of this hidden collection. The 
careful consideration of software selection, pro- 
cessing and cataloging standards, and future ac- 
cess to and dissemination of the information before 
starting the project has helped ensure a smoother, 
more successful project. 

Pre-Grant 

Although flexibility is essential in any project, 
especially when working with hidden collec- 
tions, project planners and managers should 
take time before project implementation to pre- 
pare adequately. While not every question can be 



Fig. 1: Items from the Anton Brees Carillon Library 
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addressed before a project starts, pre-planning 
serves as a valuable exercise to save time and 
resources later. Planning may involve thinking 
about the audience for the collection and how 
they will interact with the materials; imagining 
how the users will want to access the materials; 
considering time spent for physical arrangement 
versus time for thorough description; and realiz- 
ing how much can be done in-house versus any 
outsourcing needs. Considering these factors in 
advance will help reduce interruptions to the 
project workflow and streamline processing even 
when unexpected challenges arise. 

Planning for the Anton Brees Carillon Library 
(ABCL) project began even before the grant ap- 
plication was complete. For several years the 
librarian, the principal investigator (PI) for the 
grant, had been evaluating and arranging the li- 
brary's collection in preparation for a large-scale 
cataloging project. On the basis of this initial 
evaluation, two collections were ultimately se- 
lected for inclusion in the CLIR grant: the vertical 
files of the ABCL and the archives of the Guild 
of Carillonneurs in North America (GCNA). 
Inclusion of the GCNA archives in the project 
was due in large part to an official agreement 
brokered by the librarian for housing the archives 
at BTG. Though the GCNA archives have been 
housed in the ABCL since 1993, no formal agree- 
ment existed until 2012. When that agreement 
was made, it provided only for minimal care 
and processing for the GCNA archives because 
the ABCL staffing at the time was .5 FTE. At the 
time of the agreement, a recommendation was 
made to the GCNA to streamline its holdings to 
focus exclusively on its history and story of the 
professional association. The scope of the exist- 
ing GCNA collection overlapped many of the 
ABCL files, so this recommendation would allow 
for collection right-sizing, conserving space, and 


shifting redundant materials from the GCNA to 
either fill gaps in the ABCL collection or be dis- 
posed of appropriately. 

Grant Writing Process 

During the grant writing process, several deci- 
sions were made based on work done in previous 
years. The CLIR grant provided funding for the 
greatest collection need: people. The librarian's 
time with the collections clearly showed that the 
only way to undertake a successful project was 
through more hands helping with the collections. 
While volunteers offered support, the scale of 
processing the vertical files and GCNA archives 
required more dedicated staffing. The first re- 
quest in the grant was to increase the librarian's 
hours to full time, allowing a 50 percent com- 
mitment to the grant, hiring a second full-time 
employee dedicated to the project, and hiring a 
series of interns over three summers. 

The grant application also required certain 
details about software and processing plans 
for the project. ABCL had recently acquired a 
Quick Start version of OCLC's CONTENTdm 
through state access to OCLC's FirstSearch da- 
tabase, and it was determined that this software 
would be best suited to the project. Not only did 
CONTENTdm provide customization possibili- 
ties for the unique aspects of the collection, it also 
allowed for easy uploading to OCLC's WorldCat 
database, making the newly created records al- 
most instantly available to an international au- 
dience. The hope was to provide users with one 
place to access all digital assets rather than pars- 
ing various holdings out to separate databases. 
CONTENTdm also offered the hosting services 
that the ABCL needed. Because the Quick Start 
version only allowed limited entries, the request 
was made to upgrade the subscription, a signifi- 
cant cost, and slowly have the Gardens take over 
the annual cost of the product. 
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The collections grow annually, so it was neces- 
sary to find a method that could adequately 
describe what existed while allowing for future 
growth. Because CLIR emphasizes interoperabil- 
ity with other collections, we chose to implement 
EAD finding aids. This would allow a resource 
to be created for the GCNA archives, each of the 
individual carillons documented in the ABCL, 
the various bell foundries, and any individuals 
of significance. Items that fell outside the scope 
of these broad categories (such as audio record- 
ings or other ephemera) would be cataloged 
individually. 

After Grant Award Notice 

The grant application process took several 
months to complete. While the librarian was hop- 
ing that the project would be accepted, work con- 
tinued as usual in the library. When the award 
letter arrived in December, the librarian set the 
project in motion by hiring the library special 
projects assistant (PA). 

First, we conducted a pre-inventory to get a broad 
sense of the materials to establish hierarchies for 
the finding aids. These hierarchies would also 
guide the physical arrangement as processing 
began. Alhough physical arrangement is often 
part of the structure of the collection, the ABCL 
and GCNA collections had no such limitations. 
Plans were made to maximize space and consoli- 
date holdings, and processing space was limited. 
Bearing in mind the condition of the materials, 
that they are on two different floors, and that 
the spaces are often used for tours, a physical 
workflow was created to use a lesser-used ar- 
chive space. The pre-inventory also determined 
the order of handling the materials to minimize 
reprocessing. 

The ABCL had no tools for creating EAD find- 
ing aids, and we did research on various no- or 


low-cost options by reaching out to various list- 
servs and forums, including CLIR, Society of 
American Archivists, Connecting to Collections, 
Gold Coast Archives, and the Florida Opening 
Archives program. We received numerous sug- 
gestions and further researched options includ- 
ing Archon, Archivists Toolkit, ArchivesSpace, 
PastPerfect, Excel, and Access. 

It is worth mentioning that as this project start- 
ed and research was conducted, EAD 3 had not 
yet been released. The PA worked with John 
Nemmers, descriptive and technical services ar- 
chivist at the University of Florida and co-chair 
of the Florida Opening Archives Program, to 
determine the best course of action regarding 
this update. Its pending release meant that there 
would not be as many tools available using EAD 
3, much less ones that would suit the needs and 
limitations of this project. Ultimately, we decided 
to forego EAD 3 and proceed with creating find- 
ing aids using EAD 2002, with the idea that they 
could be migrated in the future. 

Many of the most popular tools for creating EAD 
finding aids are not feasible options for smaller 
collecting institutions. Open source software da- 
tabases such as Archon, Archivists' Toolkit, and 
ArchivesSpace require knowledge of computer 
programming, investment of funds, or server 
storage space and support. We investigated more 
readily accessible options to implement EAD 
finding aids in our collections. 

The PI and PA decided that using Microsoft 
Access had much merit. Access is pre-installed on 
nearly every computer with a Windows operating 
system, including those at Bok Tower Gardens, 
and is thus available at no additional cost. When 
installed on a shared server, an Access database 
allows multiple users access simultaneously. The 
software also includes the ability to create forms. 
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making the input of information easier than us- 
ing an Excel spreadsheet, and information can 
be exported into various formats including Excel 
spreadsheets, XML, and PDF, as well as text and 
Word documents. The team was also excited that, 
should the notion of using Access be successful, it 
would be a simple solution that could be shared 
with other libraries and archives, a primary goal 
stated in the grant application. 

Further research was conducted to see if such a 
database already existed, to avoid unnecessarily 
creating one from scratch. The National Library 
of Medicine (NLM) offers a free Access database 
to members of the History of Medicine Finding 
Aids consortium. Although Bok Tower Gardens 
is not a member, John Rees, archivist and digi- 
tal resource manager at the National Library 
of Medicine, was kind enough to share the da- 
tabase. He explained that although they have 
switched to a web application and no longer use 
the Access database, it should still be an effective 
tool for creating EAD finding aids. 

NLM's Access database proved to be a valuable 
tool, allowing the user to input information into 
unintimidating forms and automatically creat- 
ing EAD finding aids that could be exported in 
XML. Because the database was created for use in 
medical libraries, it needed modifications to suit 
the needs of the ABCL's collections. 

Some changes needed were merely cosmetic, such 
as removing the NLM's logo and replacing it with 
BTG's (Figure 2). More fundamental changes 
tested the limits of the PA's coding skills to en- 
sure that both the visible and behind-the-scenes 
elements were correct and without error. The PA 
continued to work with Mr. Nemmers to ensure 
that the EAD output followed the "Best Practice 
Guidelines for the Implementation of EAD 
Version 2002 in Florida Institutions," a standard 
selected for use in the grant application process. 



Fig. 2: Edited NLM Access front page 

The PA also added the functionality to export the 
finding aids as PDFs. With this added feature, an 
organization or individual can now input their 
information into the Access database easily using 
its convenient input forms, and choose XML or 
PDF as export options with a single click (Figure 
3). The resultant export can then be shared or up- 
loaded in other systems. 
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Fig. 3: One-click functionality for PDF or XML export 


The NLM's original database instruction manual 
had not been updated to reflect later changes, 
creating minor obstacles in learning the data- 
base's nuances. These were quickly overcome 
and a new version of the manual was created. 
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Once we established the system to publish and 
how to create finding aids, we turned our atten- 
tion to the daunting task of physical process- 
ing and arrangement. Three interns were hired 
for the first summer of the grant project to help 
process the collection. Following the workflow 
created by the PI and PA, the interns started by 
moving the entire GCNA collection from its two 
locations to the temporary workspace. Items 
that would clearly be shifted into the ABCL files 
were set aside, while the sorting of the remaining 
GCNA collection commenced. 


Immediately, the PA needed to devise a system to 
allow multiple interns working on different days 
to easily sort the materials while always know- 
ing where the last person left off and where work 



Fig. 4: Interns at work around our divided table 


should begin. The workspace was a large table 
where the team sat, each with a stack of docu- 
ments to be sorted into the predetermined series. 
The table was sectioned off using masking tape 
and marked to keep the delineation of the differ- 
ent series (Figure 4). 

During the first few days of sorting the GCNA 
collection, it was discovered that this hidden col- 
lection was not as simple as it first appeared. The 
Guild activities and collected materials were com- 
plex, and it became clear that the hierarchy initially 
created was not the best solution for arrangement. 
The end user's potential use of the collection was 
constantly kept in mind. Exercising flexibility and 
remembering the old adage that getting it right is 
more important than getting it done quickly, the 
hierarchy was readjusted and sorting corrected. 

After the initial broad sort by series, each was 
then sorted by subseries. This stage of the process 
raised many questions and challenges to consid- 
er moving forward: 

■ Documenting copyright permission to the 
GCNA vs. from the GCNA; 

■ Retaining the personal experiences of individuals 
attending the annual congresses while limiting 
space-consuming and unnecessary duplicates; 

■ Storing music manuscripts that do not fit in 
the vertical cabinets; 

■ Accounting for gaps in the collection, especially 
in the later years as more business was 
conducted electronically; and 

■ Capturing the grey areas of the organization, 
which often blur not only the responsibilities 
of different individuals and committees but 
also their professional and personal lives. 
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Fig. 5: Several examples of bell-related findings 


Anyone who has processed an archival collec- 
tion knows that many interesting items are un- 
covered when sorting through archival materials, 
and this collection was no exception. The team 
learned more than they ever expected to about 
the GCNA, the intriguing personal lives of the 
members of the Guild, and, of course, bells, bells, 
bells, and more bells. We discovered items un- 
related to the scope of the collection, which had 
been retained simply because they contained the 
image of a bell. In fact, a new processing section 
was created for just such items: "Oh look, there's 
a bell!" (Figure 5). 


The first summer of the project, with the assis- 
tance of the three interns, approximately 60 lin- 
ear feet of materials were processed, including 
the most at-risk materials, which were housed in 
deteriorating boxes. The physical processing in- 
cluded rehousing items into acid-free folders as 
needed. Doing this during the sorting process al- 
lowed for appropriate grouping and descriptive 
labeling. 


After completing the sort of the GCNA collection, 
we moved the materials back into their vertical 


filing cabinets, with some room left for growth 
of this active collection. Then the sorting of the 
second portion, the ABCL vertical files, began. 
Processing of these materials is ongoing as we 
create were finding aids for each of the carillons 
in North America, as well as many foreign caril- 
lons, notable carillonneurs and members of the 
GCNA about whom the ABCL has information, 
each bell foundry that produces carillon bells, 
and a smattering of other related topics. 


Creating Finding Aids 

As the physical processing of the collections ad- 
vances, the creation of the finding aids will begin. 
Some finding aids for individual carillons were 
created during the employment of the summer 
interns. This allowed them to gain experience 
with the process, adding to the skill set they 
could list for future employment. The interns 
each provided valuable testing services, too, be- 
cause they used the instructional manual to cre- 
ate the finding aids in the Access database. This 
process brought several issues to light that could 
then be fixed and retested prior to intensive find- 
ing aid creation. The creation of finding aids will 
include development of controlled subject head- 
ings; additional research to properly represent 
the instruments, individuals, and foundries in 
the Biographical and Historical Note section; and 
the inputting of the information into the Access 
database. 

Though CONTENTdm was selected, initial test- 
ing proved that its functionality for finding aids 
is rather limited at this point. Conversations with 
CONTENTdm representatives confirmed that an 
XML finding aid, once uploaded using the find- 
ing aid wizard, cannot be updated or altered later. 
The same is true of a PDF that has been uploaded 
as a "compound object." This poses a significant 
problem because the ABCL collections are active 
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and will require regular updates. After addition- 
al experimentation and further conversations, it 
was determined that a PDF uploaded as a " single 
object" can be replaced. It was this discovery that 
prompted the development in the Access data- 
base for PDF export functionality. Uploading 
PDFs as a single object in CONTENTdm will al- 
low regular updates while retaining the metada- 
ta and static URL for the item. 

As processing continues, all finding aids will be 
contained in a single CONTENTdm collection, al- 
lowing them to be fully searchable. Once the find- 
ing aid collection is established, they will then be 
shared via OCLC's Digital Collection Gateway 
onto WorldCat. This method should allow for fu- 
ture linking between finding aids and any digital 
items created that are referenced therein. 

Looking Forward 

With an eye to the future, the PI and PA have dis- 
cussed other avenues and outlets for the informa- 
tion contained within the newly created finding 
aids to become available not only to the carillon- 
neur and academic communities but also to the 
general public. Some options being considered 
include seeking out a partner, such as the Florida 
Virtual School (home of the Florida Opening 
Archives program) or the University of Florida, 
to serve as an additional host for the finding aids, 
and the addition or creation of another type of 
web venue such as a wiki or blog. Attendance 
at regional meetings has revealed possible out- 
lets including adding documented information 


to Wikipedia though the University of Miami's 
Remixing Archival Metadata Project. 

The mission of this project is to bring a hidden 
collection to light, thereby increasing the global 
knowledge about carillons and drawing users 
into the other collections held at BTG. Bok Tower 
Gardens is committed to being a leader in carillon 
scholarship, and this is one giant step toward that 
goal. As more items are processed and brought 
to light, new research avenues can be discov- 
ered. Links between previously unknown facts 
and people can be made, and a new era of dis- 
covery can begin. The project will also help link 
carillon research to other subject interests such 
as engineering, general music scholarship, and 
art. Through flexibility in processing methodol- 
ogy and always keeping our end users in mind, 
planning and implementation of this project will 
assure that these materials can ring out to users 
for many generations to come. 
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Discovering the Future: The New York World's Fair Collections of 
1939 and 1964 at the Museum of the City of New York and Queens 
Museum 

Annie Tummino, Project Archivist, Museum of the City of New York and Queens Museum (past); Project 
Archivist , Columbia University Rare Book and Manuscript Library (current) 

Abstract 

This paper discusses the major components of the 18-month CLIR Hidden Collections project to process the 
World's Fair collections at the Museum of the City of New York and Queens Museum. Challenges and strate- 
gies for collaboration, staffing, processing, cataloging, metadata sharing, and publicity are shared. 


I n October 2014, the Museum of the City of 
New York (MCNY) and the Queens Museum 
(QM) completed an 18-month project funded 
by a Hidden Collections grant from the Council 
on Library and Information Resources (CLIR) to 
process the World's Fair Collections held at both 
institutions. With the 50th anniversary of the 1964 
World's Fair and the 75th anniversary of the 1939 
World's Fair in 2014, interest in the topic is at an 
all-time high. 

Together, the museums hold about 12,000 items 
(approximately 360 boxes and 450 oversized/ 
irregular objects) documenting the New York 
World's Fairs of 1939-1940 and 1964-1965. Items 
include books, pamphlets, printed ephemera, 
rare architectural blueprints, original artworks, 
film and audio recordings, photographic prints 
and negatives, architectural models, textiles, and 
realia. 

Primary goals of the project were to create finding 
aids uniting both museums' collections, catalog- 
ing 1,650 highlights from both collections at the 
object level, and promoting the collection to the 
public and within the archival/museum commu- 
nity. I was hired as project archivist along with 
two part-time employees to implement these 


objectives under the leadership of the MCNY ar- 
chivist and QM registrar. 

MCNY connects the past, present, and future of 
New York City. It celebrates and interprets the 
city, educating the public about its distinctive 
character, especially its heritage of diversity, op- 
portunity, and perpetual transformation. The 
QM, founded in 1972, has an intimate connection 
to its community and the history of its site. The 
QM building was originally designed to house 
the New York City Pavilion at the 1939 World's 
Fair, and its Panorama of the City of New York, of 
worldwide fame, was commissioned by Robert 
Moses for the 1964 Fair. 

Benefits of Collaboration 

The goal of creating joint finding aids for the 
World's Fair materials at MCNY and QM was to 
facilitate more efficient researcher access to these 
two related collections. The CLIR grant allowed 
these previously hidden collections to emerge 
into the light of day together, providing a single 
point of entry for researchers looking to learn 
more about the World's Fairs. The joint finding 
aids (one for the 1939 Fair and one for the 1964 
Fair) elucidate where the holdings are simi- 
lar and where they diverge. Additionally, local 
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versions of the finding aids were created to aid 
the reference process at each institution. Links to 
the joint and local versions of the finding aids can 
be found in Appendix A: Project Links. 

The joint nature of the project allowed the 
strengths of each institution to benefit the other. 
MCNY' s collection is considerably smaller, but it 
is embedded within a more formal manuscripts 
and archives program. Lindsay Turley, MCNY's 
assistant director of collections, provided input 
on the processing plan and training in MCNY's 
cataloging, processing, and preservation stan- 
dards; this helped me develop standards used at 
QM. Dealing with the smaller MCNY collection 
first also allowed us to refine our processing plan 
for the immense QM collection. Louise Weinberg, 
the QM registrar, provided valuable context re- 
garding the provenance and history of the collec- 
tions and the World's Fair site. 

When the grant proposal was written, neither in- 
stitution had an online platform for sharing archi- 
val finding aids. 1 MCNY has an online collections 
portal (http://collections.mcny.org); however, the 
portal is not equipped to share metadata for ob- 
jects without an accompanying digital image, and 
the grant did not cover digitization. The QM's 
collections management system is only avail- 
able internally. Thus, the Queens Library was 
brought into the project as a consulting partner 
to share the finding aids and item-level catalog 
records through their online database. As Queens 
is the borough that hosted both fairs, its library 
is uniquely positioned to serve the needs of the 
local and scholarly community. 


1 Since the start of this project, MCNY launched a 
"catablog" to share finding aids. The local versions of the 
World's Fair finding aids are shared on the MCNY catablog 
as PDFs, while the joint finding aids are marked up in EAD 
(Encoded Archival Description) and shared on the Queens 
Library site. 


Diversity Fellowship Model 

The CLIR World's Fair project built upon the previ- 
ously established Diversity Fellowship program at 
QM, which aims to increase diversity in the archives 
and museum professions. The fellowships are in- 
tended for candidates from minority backgrounds 
or of recent immigrant origin. The fellowship pays 
a stipend of $10,000 for a year of part-time work. 

Hoang Tran, a recent graduate of Drexel 
University's Master's in Library and Information 
Science program, and Richard Lee, a student in 
Pratt's School of Information and Library Science, 
were selected for the fellowship from a pool of 
highly qualified candidates. Wendy Jimenez, a 
student in City College's Art History and Museum 
Studies Master's program, replaced Hoang Tran 
approximately two-thirds of the way through the 
project. Lee is pictured in Figure 1. 

The fellows carried out a wide variety of tasks, 
including processing, rehousing, drafting por- 
tions of the finding aids, contributing to the proj- 
ect's Tumblr feed, researching provenance, and 
item-level cataloging. 



Fig. 1: Fellow Richard Fee at the Queens Museum 
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Processing Decisions 

The original project plan called for intellectu- 
ally uniting all World's Fair material from both 
fairs under the rubric of one finding aid, but it 
quickly became clear that this would have been 
confusing and unwieldy. Bringing together such 
diverse object types from across two institutions 
already provided more than enough complexity. 
Thus, the decision to create two finding aids, one 
for the 1939-1940 Fair and one for the 1964-1965 
Fair, was a key early decision. 

A second challenge of the project was to create a 
processing plan that would satisfy the needs of 
both institutions. As outlined in the grant pro- 
posal, I spent the first 4 months of the project at 
MCNY, followed by the next 14 months at the 
QM. To ensure a smooth transition from one in- 
stitution to the other, the project staff made early 
visits to the QM and surveyed its collections. We 
were pleasantly surprised by the similarities of 
the materials, which allowed for more seamless 
intellectual integration. However, we discovered 
that some object types, such as architectural ele- 
ments and audiovisual materials, existed only at 
the QM. Additionally, the QM held large quanti- 
ties of unique materials on particular exhibitions, 
such as the Panorama of the City of New York 
of the 1964 Fair, which later became a permanent 
feature of the museum. 

It was also a challenge to scour both museums' 
collections for all World's Fair materials. We 
searched both museums' collections manage- 
ment systems, physically surveyed their spaces, 
consulted legacy documentation, and harvested 
the institutional knowledge of the staff. At MCNY, 
World's Fair materials located in other artificial 
manuscript collections (e.g., the pamphlet col- 
lection) were removed and physically integrated 
into the World's Fair boxes. Items found in the 


decorative arts, costumes and textiles, and the- 
ater collections were intellectually described in 
the finding aids, though they continued to "live" 
in their respective departments. At QM we had to 
inventory items stored offsite and in the Visible 
Storage Gallery. It seemed that every couple of 
months, new boxes and materials would appear, 
unearthed from various nooks and crannies of 
the Queens Museum. Although some of the items 
we located at each museum had already been 
cataloged (or at MCNY, even digitized), they had 
never before been presented to the public as part 
of a unified World's Fair collection. 

Much of the World's Fair collections at both 
museums had been loosely grouped according 
to subject and material type, with multiple gifts 
intermingled. The project team weighed the pros 
and cons of maintaining or restoring provenance 
and decided to create a subject-based arrange- 
ment for most of the materials. This arrangement 
reflected prior institutional practice and the na- 
ture of the collections, which consist largely of 
mass-produced ephemera. Maintaining prov- 
enance in an artificial collection comprising so 
many different gifts would create major head- 
aches for researchers. Who would want to look in 
dozens of different places to see all the pamphlets 
on the General Motors exhibit? 

To remain true to the character of the fairs, we 
turned to the official guidebooks to organize ma- 
terials as the fairs themselves had been physi- 
cally and intellectually organized. The 1939-1940 
World's Fair was divided into seven "zones"; 
the 1964-1965 World's Fair into five "areas." As 
we used the guidebooks to familiarize ourselves 
with the organization of the fairs, we were occa- 
sionally surprised by what we learned. For exam- 
ple, the infant incubator at the 1939 fair, which 
housed premature infants viewable through glass 
windows, was located not in the Medical and 
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Public Health Building as we had guessed, but 
rather in the amusement area. Such distinctions 
demonstrate how public ideas of "amusement" 
have changed over time, illustrating the essential 
nature of primary sources when describing and 
investigating the past. 

Not all of the items in the collections were inter- 
mingled. Provenance was retained for most of 
the photographic collections, and several gifts of 
unique materials with clear relationships to each 
other— such as Series I:B Donald Oenslager pa- 
pers— were retained as their own series or sub- 
series. Overall, the finding aids for the collections 
reflect an eclectic mix of subject, object-type, and 
provenance-based arrangements woven together 
into a cohesive narrative, with the overarching 
goal of facilitating ease of access and providing 
proper context. Administrative, biographical, 
and historical notes were incorporated through- 
out where pertinent, and complete donor appen- 
dixes were created for each institution. 

Finally, rehousing the materials in these collec- 
tions was no simple task, considering the diver- 
sity of object- types represented. For example, 
three-dimensional objects were stored in boxes 
with partition trays lined with volara polyethyl- 
ene foam (Figure 2), and textiles were stored in 
flat boxes lined with abaca fiber tissue. 



Fig. 2: Rehoused objects at Queens Museum 


Cataloging and Sharing Metadata 

As specified in the grant proposal, 150 collec- 
tion highlights were cataloged at the item level 
at MCNY, and 1,500 were cataloged at the QM, 
reflecting the relative size of the collections. 

At MCNY, archivist Lindsay Turley trained proj- 
ect staff in the use of Argus, the museum's collec- 
tions management system, and on their catalog- 
ing standards, which are based on the Cataloging 
Cultural Objects (CCO) data content standard. 
We created a spreadsheet to identify highlights 
while we were processing and carried out the 
cataloging toward the end of our four months at 
MCNY. The provenance of each item was inves- 
tigated and numbered based on whether it could 
be connected to a deed of gift. 

The Queens Museum uses the PastPerfect collec- 
tion management system, but did not have cata- 
loging standards in place. To ensure consistency, 
I created a QM cataloging guide, making deci- 
sions about which PastPerfect fields to use and 
how to populate them (see Appendix A for a link 
to the guide). I consulted CCO for data content 
instructions, selected authority lists to use for 
particular elements, and developed a local vo- 
cabulary for Fair-specific terms. Because the QM 
staff is squeezed for time, I made the guidelines 
as detailed as possible for the benefit of future in- 
terns and volunteers. At QM we cataloged about 
500 commemorative objects, 900 photographs, 
and 100 printed items, giving priority to the most 
unique materials. As at MCNY, we had to inves- 
tigate provenance and number items before cata- 
loging them. 

As previously noted, the finding aids and item- 
level catalog records were shared with the 
Queens Library to make them publicly accessible. 
Sharing the finding aids was relatively simple, as 
the Queens Library staff agreed to mark them up 
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in EAD for posting. However, sharing the item- 
level catalog records was a bit more complicated. 

Queens Library uses VRA Core 4.0 XML to cata- 
log their photographs and archival ephemera. 
Although PastPerfect and Argus can both export 
records into basic XML, creating crosswalks and 
further transforming them into VRA Core re- 
cords would be a fairly complex task. Thankfully, 
we were able to settle on an alternative option 
that worked for all parties: sending the records to 
Queens Library in Dublin Core XML. The simple 
15-element Dublin Core standard may not offer 
the most complexity, but it is ideal for interop- 
erability because it allows for a straightforward 
1:1 relationship. Moreover, the Queens Library 
could readily ingest such records into its data- 
base, and PastPerfect' s export utility includes a 
Dublin Core XML output. See Appendix B for the 
final version of the crosswalk deployed during 
the project. 

Upon testing, I found that the Dublin Core meta- 
data crosswalk in the PastPerfect software dif- 
fered significantly from the crosswalk I had cre- 
ated in consultation with the Queens Library 
staff. However, the PastPerfect technical support 
team was willing to modify the export behind 
the scenes to match the project specifications. 
Since we used all four of PastPerfect' s "catalogs" 
(objects, library, archives, and photographs), 
we essentially had to create four versions of the 
crosswalk. 

The 150 highlights cataloged at MCNY became 
the test batch for the project. Since Argus (the 
software used at MCNY) did not have the capa- 
bility to export records as Dublin Core XML, I 
exported them as CSV files, imported them into 
PastPerfect, and finally exported them as Dublin 
Core XML. Upon review, the Queens Library 
metadata team identified some minor problems 


that we were able to fix by modifying our stan- 
dards. Once all issues were resolved, we set up a 
workflow wherein we sent 300 QM records to the 
Queens Library on the first Wednesday of every 
month over the course of five months. 

Publicity 

The project team used a variety of methods to 
publicize the collections. Several World's Fair- 
related posts were published on MCNY's blog 
over the course of the project (Figure 3), resulting 
in cross-posting and publicity on other blogs and 
news outlets. We also repurposed a Tumblr page 
that had been previously established by MCNY 
to advertise a World's Fair exhibition for use dur- 
ing the CLIR project (Figure 4). We posted two 
to four times a week, sharing gems we discov- 
ered while processing and celebrating the fiftieth 
and seventy-fifth anniversaries of the fairs. The 
Tumblr's audience grew from about 70 follow- 
ers to more than 30,000 by the end of the grant. 
Tumblr posts were also shared through MCNY 
and QM's Facebook and Twitter accounts. 


Discovering the World’s Fair Collections 

Thantr.q to a genernn.i tl-atfilnging ] liddcn Special ElnllerKfms find Archives grant from 
the, [!minr.il on ] .ibrflTy and Information Kkhiurki (OLE It), as I’mjert AirJiivist, [ now 
have the plea sure, of exploring Anri organising the rich Array nf World's hair objects at 
both the Mnaenm of the tJity nf New York Jtnri IJueena Museum nf Art along with Hnang 
'Iran, the prnjeefs Archival Fellow. 'JTie twn museums have embarked on an iH-mnnth 
pmjeet to make their enlleeiinns from the 1^351/40 and iQf:4/fi5 New York World's Fairs 
aeeessibTe. 

Since late March when TIoang and I began to work with and explore the materials; I 
have often longed to transport ipyself back to the Fairs and take in the sights., smells, 
and sounds in person. While archivists don't possess time traveling machines, we do the 
next best thing hy providing historical context through our arrangement and descriptor 
of the materials, In this case, wc hope that our guide to the collections, or “finding aid," 
will allow researchers to construct their own Fair “visits. " 

OFFICIAL \ 

m 

NEW 
YORK 
I WORLD'S 
WFAIH 


Official Guidebooks, 1939 and 1964, In me New York World's. Fair 
collection, Museum of me city of ffcwYont. 


Fig. 3: Screen shot of MCNY blog 
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To publicize the project to the museum and ar- 
chives community, we announced the opening of 
the collections on a number of professional list- 
servs. I also contributed an article to the "News" 
section of the website of the Metropolitan New 
York Library Council (METRO), the largest refer- 
ence and research resources (3Rs) library coun- 
cil in New York State (see Appendix A for link 
to the article). Finally, lessons from the project 
about provenance issues were shared at CLIR's 
Hidden Collections symposium and on a panel 
at the MARAC/NEA (Mid-Atlantic Regional 
Archives and New England Archivists) confer- 
ence in March 2015. 


Appendix A: Project Links 


Finding Aids 

1939-1940 New York World's Fair (MCNY only 
version): http://mcnycatablog.org/2013/10/01/ 
collection-on-the-1939-1940-new-york-worlds- 
fair-1934-1993/. 

1939-1940 New York World's Fair (QM only 
version): https://anniearchivist.files.wordpress. 
com/2015/06/1939wf-finding-aid-qm-10-10-2014.pdf. 

1939-1940 New York World's Fair (joint version 
unifying MCNY and QM): http://digitalarchives. 
queenslibrary.org/vital/access/manager/ 
Repository/aql:5891/EAD. 

1964-1965 New York World's Fair (MCNY only 
version): http://mcnycatablog.org/2013/10/01/ 
collection-on-the-1964-1965~new-york-worlds- 
fair-1959-196 7/. 

1964-1965 New York World's Fair (QM only 
version): https://anniearchivist.files.wordpress. 
com/2015/06/1964wf-finding-aid-qm-10-10-14.pdf. 


New York World’s Fair Collections 



How to beat tfw heaL wtm. 1939 NYWF Stjrto. 


Fig. 4: Screen shot of project Tumblr 


1964-1965 New York World's Fair (joint 
version unifying MCNY and QM): http:// 
digit alar chi ves . queenslibr ary . or g/ vital/ 
access/ manager/Repository/ aql :5893/E AD . 

Catalog Records 

http : / / digitalar chives . queenslibr ary . or g/ 
vital/ access/ manager/ Collection/ aql :5839 . 

Standards 

Queens Museum Guide for Cataloging 
Collections in PastPerfect: http://www.clir.org/ 
hiddencollections/ resources/ queens-museum- 
guide-for-cataloging-collections-in-past-perfect. 

Social Media 

Collections Tumblr: 

http://nyworldsfaircollections.tumblr.com/ 

Posts on MCNY blog: 
http://mcnyblog.org/tag/worlds-fair/ 

Post on METRO.org blog: http://metro.org/ 
articles/a-glimpse-of-new-yorks-past/. 
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Appendix B: Metadata Crosswalk 


PastPerfect Fields to Dublin Core 


Dublin Core 
Elements 

PastPerfect Object 
Catalog Fields 

PastPerfect Photo 
Catalog Fields 

PastPerfect 
Library Catalog 
Fields 

PastPerfect 
Archives Catalog 
Fields 

Type 

Object name 

Object name 

Object name 

Object name 

Format 

Dimensions, 
material, medium 

Print size, 
dimension 
details, medium, 
processing method 

Physical 

description 

Extent and 
medium of the 
unit of description 

Title 

Title 

Title 

Title 

Title 

Description 

Description 


Summary 

Scope and 
content/ abstract 

Subject 

Subjects, 
search terms 

Subjects, 
search terms 

Subjects, 
search terms 

Subjects, 
search terms 

Creator 

Artist 

Photographer 

Author 

Creator 

Contributor 

Artist 2, Artist 3 

n/a 

Author added 
entry 

Other creators 

Publisher 

n/a 

n/a 

Publisher 

Publisher 

Date 

Date 

Date 

Publish date 

Date 

Identifier (ID) 

Object ID 

Object ID 

Object ID 

Object ID 

Source 

Your institution 

Your institution 

Your institution 

Your institution 

Relation 

Collection, 
related objects 

Collection, 
related objects 

Collection, 
related objects 

Collection, 
related objects 

Language 

n/a 

n/a 

Language 

Language 

Coverage 

Place of origin 

n/a 

Publication place 

Publication place 

Rights 

Legal status 

Legal status 

Legal status 

Legal status 
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Preserving a Montana Senator's Image: The Lee Metcalf 
Photograph and Film Collections Project 


Matthew M. Peek , MA, CA, Montana Historical Society Research Center Photograph Archives 


Abstract 

One of the greatest challenges for archivists processing the papers of post-World War II U.S. congressmen 
is organizing, describing, and promoting their photographs. With the explosion in then-new public media 
forums (i.e., TV and increased newspaper publication) and cheaper, repeatable photographic processes, U.S. 
congressmen began taking and collecting more and more photographs for use in campaigns and public rela- 
tions. The 1950s, especially, ushered in a new era of awareness by members of Congress of the power of im- 
ages; the importance of documenting their work, campaigns, and constituency; and the need for still images 
for films, commercials, and congressional hearings. 


A fter World War II, congressmen began 
to select their own images and to deter- 
mine the means through which the pub- 
lic and the press digested the images of public 
officials at work. Congressmen began collecting 
negatives and having the same image cropped in 
several ways to reflect different visions or uses. 
This led to multiple photographic prints showing 
different actions, all born from a single image. 
This new use pattern has been little document- 
ed in the archival world, and some institutions 
struggle with how to identify and organize their 
congressional photograph collections. 

Image collections from this time period present 
two challenges. First, little was written about the 
subject's life because of the newness of the con- 
gressman's service (and depending on the con- 
gressman, nothing may have been written since 
or the records may not be available for such 
publications). Republican and Democratic con- 
gressmen had different approaches to the use 
of their images, but all selected similar mecha- 
nisms by which to record and promote events. 
Second, many of the people documented in the 


photographs are still alive and have different 
views about the work archivists are perform- 
ing on the collections. Some are afraid of how 
images will affect their public profile; congress- 
man's families attempt to guard the legacy of a 
public career through careful selection of the im- 
ages they make public. These mechanisms are il- 
lustrated by the Senator Lee Metcalf Photograph 
and Film Collections Project. 

Project Description 

In 2012 the Montana Historical Society (MHS) 
Research Center received a Council on Library 
and Information Resources (CLIR) Cataloging 
Hidden Special Collections and Archives grant for 
the Lee Metcalf Photograph and Film Collections 
Project. Senator Metcalf was the longest serving 
acting president pro tempore of the U.S. Senate, 
serving from June 1963 to January 1978. He was 
a member of the U.S. House of Representatives 
from 1953 to 1960, elected as a U.S. senator in 
1961, and served until his death in January 1978. 
He was one of the most important Democratic 
senators of the mid- twentieth century. Yet little is 
known about him because he was a very private 
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person and few authors published anything 
about his work. At the time of Metcalfs death, 
MHS already had collected 302.6 linear feet of his 
office papers, which were donated by the senator 
in the 1970s. However, Metcalf left no personal 
papers and has no living children to share their 
memories. To understand his work, life, and pa- 
pers more fully, his visual record needed to be 
properly and completely identified. 

Early Project Activities 

The first year of the Metcalf Project included re- 
searching, sorting, identifying, organizing, de- 
scribing, and preserving the original 4,454 (3,900 
after processing) photographic prints, negatives, 
and slides documenting Metcalfs life and work. 
The second year involved cleaning, preserving, 
researching, identifying, and rehousing the 300- 
plus film reels. In processing the collections, I 
also aimed to discover new visual materials for 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the Civil 
Rights Act, the Wilderness Act, the 1964 Montana 
Flood, and other events in which the senator had 
been involved. Another aim of the project was to 
intellectually tie this project's materials to the Lee 
Metcalf Papers MC 172 and other Metcalf materi- 
als held by MHS. 

I spent the first six months researching, preserv- 
ing, and organizing the photographic prints into 
groups by subject, date, and purpose. This in- 
cluded surveying the minimally processed MC 
172 Lee Metcalf Papers, reading more than 6,000 
newspaper articles on his life and work, visiting 
and researching online multiple archives and 
historical societies, and researching his use of 
photos and films during his congressional career. 
I also interviewed in person, by telephone, and 
by e-mail more than 55 people who were former 
friends, staff members, conservation activists, 
and state politicians with connections to Metcalf. 


Results 

After processing, the Lee Metcalf Photograph 
Collection (Lot 31) was housed in the MHS 
Photograph Archives. The collection is nine lin- 
ear feet and comprises 3,900 images. When I be- 
gan the project, I found that 25 percent to 30 per- 
cent of the images had already been identified in 
some fashion. However, not all the information 
was accurate, and there was no notation about 
who had identified many of the images. By the 
end of the project, I had identified at least two 
pieces of information for the photographs — sub- 
ject matter, date, people, or location— for 85 per- 
cent to 90 percent of the images. The Lee Metcalf 
Photograph Collection currently constitutes one 
of the largest image collections of a twentieth- 
century Montana congressman. 

Process 

The existing arrangement of the photograph 
collection was based largely on the Lee Metcalf 
Papers' folder subjects and categories, which 
greatly expanded the utility of both collec- 
tions in relation to one another. For example, 
Metcalf's papers contained two folders labeled 
Department of Agriculture: Forest Service, Bolle 
Reports (1970-1971). There were original prints 
of images used in the 1970 Bolle Report; there- 
fore, I created a corresponding folder titled U.S. 
Senate— Congressional Projects: Department of 
Agriculture (Bolle Report) (1970). Such arrange- 
ment allows better coordination for researchers 
between the two collections. This type of orga- 
nization of images and documents was the origi- 
nal intention of the Metcalf staff's filing system 
before the photographs and papers became sepa- 
rated over time. 

I took time to research the senator's life because 
of his relative obscurity in the modern historical 
narrative. Only one book was written about him. 
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in 1965, and one book chapter, in 2003. Little bio- 
graphical or historical material and no personal 
records exist. Little was known of his family 
history, family life, childhood, or college years. 
This was a significant challenge, as a number of 
photographs in the collection are from Metcalfs 
early life. 

After combing through his papers, I compiled 
a list of people still alive who knew Metcalf. I 
scheduled times to talk with them about how he 
used photographs in his career, his personal life, 
and his political history. These talks and research 
helped narrow the research focus to themes and 
subject areas commonly identified in his pho- 
tographs. With these subject areas identified, I 
discovered more information faster about the 
images in the collection. I found online resources 
that helped to identify elements of his history in 
Congress. I conducted informal interviews with 
former staff and friends, who allowed me to take 
notes for the project. These steps created a net- 
work of individuals who were introduced to the 
project, the importance of Metcalfs images, and 
the work of archivists to preserve history. 

These interviews proved especially informa- 
tive once I started working more closely with 
the photograph collection. For instance, among 
Metcalfs photographs I found a series of ten con- 
tact print sheets of various scenes from around 
1972. They were not accompanied by matching 
photographic prints or negatives, and contained 
no indication of the images' purpose. I inter- 
viewed Karl Englund, son of Metcalfs long-time 
administrative assistant, Merrill "Brit" Englund. 
The son said that in 1970-1971, Metcalf and his 
staff started gearing up for his 1972 Senate reelec- 
tion campaign. Metcalf did not like having new 
pictures taken of himself and in the 1960s often 
used photographs of himself from the 1940s and 
1950s. Brit Englund, according to his son, forced 


the senator to go to new places, attend events, 
and meet with individuals in order to have new 
photographs to use in the 1972 campaign. These 
contact sheets are the images made during those 
photo shoots, and they show Metcalfs markings, 
indicating which images he liked the most for use 
in the campaign. I later found those images pub- 
lished in newspaper campaign advertisements. 

During my research I learned much about how 
Metcalf used his photographs for political mes- 
sages, personal relations, public relations, and 
influencing legislation. Metcalfs office managed 
publication of the Montana congressional del- 
egation's newsletter, A Montanan's Washington 
Notebook , which began as a Democrat-focused 
publication, started in 1956. The publication 
did not use large numbers of photographs until 
Metcalf became senator and took over the pub- 
lication in 1961. Photographs were published in 
the newsletter from 1960 to 1977. Metcalf retained 
photographs he had taken on Capitol Hill in a 
photo file in his office for use in this newsletter. 
Many of the photos I worked on in the Metcalf 
collection were used in the newsletter. 

Senator Metcalf shot a series of television films 
called "Report from Washington" (1963-1965) — 
later called "Washington Report" (1965-1967)— in 
which he used photographs for visual evidence 
related to legislation, public programs, and fed- 
erally funded Montana projects on which he 
worked. These films help date the photographic 
images, and the photographs explain the subject 
content of Metcalf's films (which were mostly 
unidentified). Metcalf used those same photo- 
graphs in his television campaign commercials 
and in published handouts and newspapers dur- 
ing his Senate campaigns of 1960, 1966, and 1972. 
Information on the senator's use of images in pub- 
lications, campaigns, and television all came from 
records located in the Lee Metcalf Papers at MHS. 
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Metcalfs papers also provided information that 
helped confirm the descriptions and dates of his 
photographs. For instance, to confirm the date of 
a Senate Democratic Photograph Studio nega- 
tive of presidential scholars Robert Thomas and 
Brenda Gilmer visiting Lee Metcalf, I checked 
Senator Metcalfs daily schedules for 1963 to 1974 
(see below for more information on the studio). 
The original Senate negative sleeve in which the 
negative was housed was dated March 3, 1969. I 
did not know if this was the date the Senate pho- 
tographer's staff filed the negative, or the date the 
image was taken. 


Honda? - Kar-en 3. 1969 


10:0o a. Or - 1Qs3Q a.n. 

* Freaidnatlil Scholars In offlaa - Hu to to 
taka picture— Ro&ert. A. Thoua-Sta vena villa t 
Brenda 7. -Boulder 


Fig. 1: Schedules, Lee Metcalf Papers, MC 172, Box 426, Folders 2-3 


I found the above notation (Figure 1) in Metcalfs 
schedule, and the description and dates matched 
the negative's sleeve for the date of the students' 
visit, March 3, 1969. 

Metcalf's office regularly published photographs 
of the senator visiting constituents, talking with 
other politicians, testifying in committees, hit- 
ting the campaign trail, and attending Montana 
events and dedications. The Billings Gazette , 
Kalispell Daily Inter Lake, Hungry Horse News, 
Helena Independent Record, and the Butte Montana 
Standard were the newspapers that most common- 
ly published Metcalf's photographs. The photos, 
intended as visual press releases, contained cap- 
tions created by Metcalf's staff. Staff typed de- 
scriptions on carbon paper that were taped to the 
back of photos sent to the newspapers. Most of 
the time, newspapers published these captions 
and image descriptions word-for-word. 


Online Tools and Sources 

As part of my strategy for identifying Senator 
Metcalf's photographs, I used various online 
tools, publications, and websites that provided 
information for matching or explaining the sub- 
ject content. One such website is the American 
Presidency Project, created and maintained by 
the University of California at Santa Barbara. It 
provides online, searchable text of presidential 
speeches, events attended, presidential dedica- 
tions, and political party platforms. This was 
extremely useful when looking for subject con- 
tent, the purpose of presidential visits on specific 
days, or special events attended by the senator. 
HathiTrust was very useful for locating online 
committee hearing transcripts, which provide 
lists of congressmen present, dates, staff mem- 
bers, and names of those testifying. I used this 
information to confirm the identity of photo- 
graphs with notations about committee hearings, 
or about the people present at those hearings. 

I used Wikipedia for comparative photographs 
of national politicians. Wikipedia provides lists 
by session for all U.S. congressmen. As an ex- 
ample, the Wikipedia page for the 89th Congress 
(January 3, 1965-January 3, 1967) gives names 
by state for all senators and representatives, 
provides sample photographs of the leadership, 
and notes mid-session replacements. Such in- 
formation for congressmen is difficult to find in 
published histories on federal politics after the 
1940s, and proved extremely useful (despite con- 
cerns about Wikipedia's reliability) in narrowing 
search parameters to identify specific congress- 
men in photographs with Metcalf. 

Other archives and presidential library digital 
collections are also very helpful in finding im- 
ages of congressmen from different time peri- 
ods, at various events, and in different styles 
of dress. Over the past five years, presidential 
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libraries have increased the number of official 
White House and congressional photographs of 
presidents hosted on their websites. There are 
few places— other than presidential photograph 
collections— where the descriptions and dates 
for photographs are so detailed and well docu- 
mented. For congressmen who are a little more 
obscure than, say, Hubert H. Humphrey, presi- 
dential library photograph collections are often 
the only online source for finding representative 
images of those congressmen. 

At present, large numbers of online photo- 
graphs are available for presidents Harry S. 
Truman through Gerald R. Ford. The John F. 
Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum cur- 
rently has one of the best online collections of 
presidential photographs. Although not hav- 
ing individual images identified, the Gerald R. 
Ford Presidential Library and Museum's Digital 
Library has scanned and made available online 
descriptions for photographs by sets of images 
in contact sheets and rolls of film taken at the 
same time, through a monthly calendar brows- 
ing option. If you know a date for an image of a 
president but do not know the event or names of 
those in the photograph, presidential library im- 
age collections are the best bet for finding image 
descriptions. 

With the greater availability of digitized twentieth- 
century newspapers via subscription databases, 
it is easier to find events and photographs, and 
to confirm information about individuals for con- 
gressional photograph collections. My greatest as- 
set on this project was NewspaperArchive, which 
contains full-text, searchable, OCR (optical charac- 
ter recognition) newspapers dating from the 1860s 
to the 1990s, with summaries of search results. 
NewspaperArchive happened to have all but two 
of Montana's major newspapers. 


NewspaperArchive provides chronological search- 
ing options to narrow search dates. For example, I 
needed to date a Metcalf photograph taken some- 
time in 1963. In NewspaperArchive, I limited the 
search dates to January 2, 1963-December 31, 1963, 
and used the search results to indicate whether a 
photograph was present (for this example, it helped 
me identify the image Lot 31 B16/7.01). An archivist 
can find photographs in the digital newspaper ar- 
ticles by finding in the search summaries such state- 
ments as "Metcalf visited with . . . last Wednesday" 
or "Metcalf shown discussing." These terms indi- 
cate a visual element in the article, and will likely 
have a photograph of the topic mentioned in the 
search summaries. One has to use multiple subject 
term combinations to locate photographs or infor- 
mation in the database, but the results are stunning. 

I also used NewspaperArchive to find period pho- 
tographs of people thought to be in photographs to 
confirm the identity and time period. For example, 
in a photograph taken of the Montana delegates to 
the 1958 National 4-H Conference in Washington, 
D.C., I could not identify the 4-H students indi- 
vidually, but I knew their names collectively from 
typed copy attached to the photograph. Through 
newspaper searching, I stumbled upon a March 7, 
1958 Billings Gazette article containing photographs 
of all four 4-H delegates. I used the newspaper 
photographs to match the students' faces with the 
students in the Metcalf image. 

In 2008, the U.S. Senate Historical Office sent 
962 negatives to the MHS Photograph Archives 
of Senator Lee Metcalf. The office had found 
in a U.S. Capitol building basement the nega- 
tives for dozens of senators, identified only by 
senator last name written on the sleeves. The of- 
fice had no idea who took these negatives, and 
there were no descriptions. In 2008, the Senate 
Historical Office began repatriating the negatives 
to cultural heritage institutions that possessed a 
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senator's original papers or photograph collec- 
tions. The sleeves of the negatives sent to us had 
notations about print sizes and dates, though it 
was not known if these were the dates the pho- 
tograph was taken, the negative was printed, or 
the negative was filed. The only recorded Senate 
photograph studio was the Republican Party's 
studio operated by Arthur E. Scott. My question 
was simple: If the Republican Party had its own 
photographer(s), did the Democrats, too? 

Using Senator Metcalf's papers, interviews with 
former staff members, and notations on and let- 
ters attached to photographs, I identified A1 Muto 
as the photographer for some of the Senate nega- 
tives. The 1964 Democratic National Convention 
published record reported that beginning in the 
early 1960s, the Democratic Senatorial Campaign 
Committee hired Muto to take photographs 
of Democratic senators. President Lyndon B. 
Johnson had used Muto as a personal photogra- 
pher since the early 1950s and continued to do so 
into his presidency. An internally created House 
lobbying bloc for liberal legislation and public 
policy, the Democratic Study Group (DSG) in 
Congress began hiring Muto after he was laid 
off from the Associated Press in the late 1950s 
and the DSG was formally incorporated in 1959. 
Then-U.S. Representative Metcalf, a cofounder 
of the DSG, began using Muto regularly in early 
1961. 

Muto's title in the early 1960s was "Photographer 
—Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee," 
according to notes found in Senator Metcalf's 
papers. There is no record of what Muto's title 
was through the remainder of his time as a 
Senate photographer. From 1962 to 1972, the 
Senate Democratic Photograph Studio operated 
in the U.S. Capitol Building. (I created this studio 
name to parallel the similar name later given to 
the Republican Senate studio.) Eventually, the 


studio was operated by public funds and was no 
longer supported by the Democratic Campaign 
Committee. In 1972 the Democratic and 
Republican studios were combined, but the stu- 
dio continued employing separate party photog- 
raphers. Brothers A1 and Frank Muto, long-time 
accomplished press photographers, were the two 
primary photographers in the Democratic studio 
until 1975. 

When Metcalf's staff needed copy prints from 
negatives held by the Democratic studio or by 
Metcalf's office, they sent a letter to the Mutos 
or Dev O'Neill (the House Democratic photogra- 
pher) requesting reprinting or resizing services, 
as seen in the following note from Senator Metcalf 
to A1 Muto (Metcalf 1967): "The Democratic Study 
Group, of which I [Lee Metcalf] am an alumnus, 
would like two 8 x 10 glossies of each of the en- 
closed negatives. I'll appreciate a separate bill, 
because DSG is going to pay it." The Democratic 
studio kept most of the original negatives for the 
images they took, and sent prints to each senator 
per the number requested (Figures 2 and 3). By 
using visual markers in the photographs and the 
corresponding dates printed on the back of prints 
(dates usually marked in blue ink) created by the 
Senate studio, I identified and paired 368 prints 
with their corresponding Democratic studio neg- 
atives (Series 24 of Lot 31 Lee Metcalf Photograph 
Collection). 

After talking with former Metcalf staff and in- 
terns, I learned the senator had specific places in 
his office where he liked photographs to be tak- 
en for certain occasions, or with certain people. 
For instance, he had a framed Native American 
headdress on the wall just inside the door to his 
personal office — a gift from a Montana tribe. He 
liked to have pictures taken in front of it with 
staff members and summer interns. If I had an 
unidentified photograph of a young person with 
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Metcalf in his office and he or she was standing 
in front of this framed headdress, I could reason- 
ably assume the person was a staff member or in- 
tern. This information helped limit my search for 
the name of the staff person in newspaper articles 
and Metcalfs papers. 


No. j i5 j 

TSJ ame AktAAb -l$l 

Qrder.^^ __ 

Hcnurb ____ 

Retouched 

Order Finished _ - — 


Rt-onicr. 


Reorder. .. ... 

Me*,# 3- 


Lf-S-tJ 


Fig. 2: Senate negative sleeve for images Lot 31 B16/15.01-.03. 
Note markings for print sizes based on the negatives 


States Senate 


MEMORANDUM , 



Frank, 

Please have this r.eg* 
printed up 5^7* We will 
take a look at it if it is 
what we want we will want 
10 color 35 i®t] horizontal 
slides* 

Thanks much 

BilTHuhor 

Lagis# Intern Metcalf 


Fig. 3: Note attached to Senate negative sleeve, giving Senate 
Democratic Photo Studio instructions about image reproductions, 
May 12, 1967— here addressed to Frank Muto. 


Metcalf also liked to be photographed with vis- 
iting constituents while sitting on the leather 
couch or armchair in his office. Again, for a pho- 
tograph matching this type of scene, I narrowed 
my search to visiting constituents whose names 
appeared on Metcalfs office schedules, news- 
paper articles, and thank-you letters. The Senate 
Democratic Photograph Studio photographers 
also had a specific look and style of photograph 
for different subject matter that they preferred 
to use for different senators. Studying Metcalfs 
senate photographs taught me ways in which 
the Muto brothers liked to portray these public 
representatives. Metcalfs former staff members 
relayed to me that all of the Democratic senators 
in the 1960s they knew also had specific places in 
their offices for taking photographs. 

A final note is necessary about the Senate 
Democratic Photograph Studio. Because archi- 
vists and historians have not been familiar with 
its operation or existence of the Democratic pho- 
tographs, many archives that received negatives 
from the U.S. Senate Historical Office have not 
known who took the images. The images, there- 
fore, remain limited for use by researchers and 
historians, because of questions about copyright 
and creator. Because the Senate Democratic 
Photograph Studio was paid for from public 
funds, all of the images taken by the photogra- 
phers are in the public domain. For MHS, this 
means having 962 images from Metcalfs Senate 
negatives that can instantly be made available 
for publication. In other parts of Metcalfs col- 
lection, the photographs are unknown or were 
taken by a newspaper photographer, and are still 
copyrighted. 

In closing, identifying and describing twentieth- 
century congressional image collections is be- 
coming easier and faster, as digital content has 
been added online nationwide. Online resources. 
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such as EAD-based finding aids for other con- 
gressional photograph collections and digitized 
newspapers, are helping archivists better coordi- 
nate descriptive information for a congressman's 
photographs. A 1989 archival leaflet on process- 
ing congressional papers recommended the fol- 
lowing for photographs: "Member's audiovisual 
material will probably contain duplicates which 
are unidentified, negatives with no matching 
positives, and positives with no matching nega- 
tives... Often, the identification of photographs is 
left to researchers due to limitations on process- 
ing resources" (Boccaccio and Carmicheal 1989). 

Once considered too time-consuming to process, 
congressional photograph collections can now be 
processed using more advanced research tech- 
niques. These include capturing the memories of 
a congressman's office staff, using digital data- 
bases, and using visual clues in images without a 
great amount of labor. In our visually dominated 
age, it is vital that archivists identify and describe 
a congressman's photographs in as much detail 
as possible, so an institution and its users can 
benefit from information and content that corre- 
sponds with a congressman's use and creation of 
his documents. 

The descriptions of a congressman's photographs 
are often the only record of his involvement with 
particular people, projects, and committees. 


Using approaches similar to those employed in 
the Lee Metcalf Project, archivists who process 
congressional photograph collections no longer 
need face drudgery. Nor do the photographs 
have to be set aside for lack of information about 
their content. The Lee Metcalf Project serves as 
an example of the cultural and research value 
that a congressman's images can bring to the 
historical record, once strategies are developed 
with modern tools to accelerate the processing 
and description of congressional photographs. 
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Audiovisual Collections 
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Accelerating Exposure of Audiovisual Collections: What’s Next? 

Karen Cariani, Director WGBH Media Library and Archives , WGBH Educational Foundation 
Sadie Roosa, Production Assistant , WGBH Educational Foundation 

Jack Brighton , Director of New Media and Innovation , Illinois Public Media , University of Illinois 

Brian Graney , Archivist and Head of Public and Technology Services , BZacfc FzZra Center I Archive, Indiana University 

Abstract 

The paper presents issues of exposing large audiovisual collections online with examples from Hidden 
Collections initiatives. User interest in the exposure of digitized objects must be constantly weighed against 
the cost of preparation, management, and storage. 

The Boston Local TV News Digital Library project is a core example. As a collaborative project, it has been 
a signal success, exposing about 50,000 individual film and video news stories created between 1960-2000. 
The four institutional partners addressed issues faced by libraries and other institutions with large mov- 
ing image collections: how to effectively and economically expose large collections for better access, solve 
rights issues that may affect online access and use, and build awareness of and use for educational needs. The 
project showed that exposing minimal item-level descriptive data increases awareness and discoverability of 
collections. 

The paper is enhanced by examples from other moving image Hidden Collections projects, with particular 
attention to overcoming technology barriers, funding structures, and staffing limitations. It will focus on the 
importance of sharing metadata standards for audiovisual works, in particular the use of PBCore, and will 
report from the PBCore user community. Lastly, presenters address the effectiveness of metadata workshops 
in a period of transition. 


► Exposing Large Collections of Media 

Karen Cariani, Director WGBH Media Library 
and Archives 

T he challenge for analog audiovisual collec- 
tions in the digital networked age is their 
relative invisibility compared with numer- 
ous online resources that can be easily searched 
and viewed through public search engines. If an 
archive record does not appear in a search, it may 
as well not exist. Any plan for a sustainable on- 
line archive must take into consideration this ex- 
tremely competitive environment for the public's 
attention. Because of the volume of individual 


surviving TV news collections, in particular, and 
each collection containing millions of feet of film 
and tens of thousands of stories, it is not economi- 
cally feasible to catalog and digitize the full extent 
of each collection to expose each archive's content. 
The solution is not to select narrow topics and 
abandon the volume of the holdings to dark ar- 
chives, thereby restricting future use; instead, the 
challenge is to illuminate the breadth of the col- 
lections by determining the information necessary 
for research within entire collections. The Boston 
Local TV News Digital Library project demon- 
strated and tested how to organize widely dispa- 
rate news stories from separate collections, expose 
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the full range of content from 1960-2000, and con- 
textualize the stories for public access, education- 
al, and scholarly use. 

Despite rapid advances in the world of digital 
libraries, moving images are usually the last to 
benefit from effective standards-based work— 
and television news is further deferred, offered 
in small topical selections, because of the size and 
technological challenges of large existing collec- 
tions. Large media collections are hidden because 
they are on inaccessible formats, such as film and 
videotape formats of 2", 1", and 3 /4 M , which are 
all now considered obsolete. The equipment to 
watch the content stored on analog formats is 
disappearing. It is no longer being manufactured, 
and existing equipment is breaking down and be- 
ing discarded. In addition, because of the dete- 
riorating magnetic signal on the tapes and disin- 
tegration of the film, playing a tape to determine 
its content may be the last time the tape can ever 
be seen, or the last time signal on the tape can be 
captured to make a copy. 

So how can we discover what is on these tapes 
and film and in these media collections? How can 
we let scholars and researchers know about this 
content? The dilemma for media material is that 
content on obsolete formats needs to be digitized 
to be accessible and then it needs to be described 
and cataloged to be identified and discovered. 
Videos are opaque, so the content is unknown 
without playing them. Titles alone do not neces- 
sarily tell you the content. You cannot scan tape 
or film for searchable data. Most research and 
searching on the web occurs through text search 
engines. With no robust descriptive metadata for 
the media, having many hours of digital content 
available on the web does not make it discover- 
able. To improve findability and increase use and 
access for scholars and researchers, the content 
needs better descriptive information that can be 


indexed by search engines. 

There are a number of attributes and data that 
could be gathered without having to fully watch 
or listen to a program and that would greatly en- 
hance accessibility. Collecting, posting, and ex- 
posing a minimal amount of data can be helpful. 
Minimal information that can be gathered from 
the physical item— on tape labels and film cans— 
is better than nothing. Verifying or documenting 
the correct title(s) and title types from the title 
card and dates associated with the content, iden- 
tifying primary creators and contributors by just 
watching or listening to the credits, or only doc- 
umenting the statement in the copyright notice 
would help with rights assessment. Additionally, 
noting the type or genre of program that might 
not be obvious from the title— such as dramatic 
performance, news, instructional, public affairs, 
documentary— would be extremely helpful and 
would aid researchers in their search for mate- 
rial. Having this data as part of the archive will 
greatly enhance discoverability of the collection 
for scholarly and humanities work. 

To increase access for scholars at WGBH, we 
have been testing the value of publishing mini- 
mal data for our media archive. We launched our 
archive “ catalog" online. It has minimal data, of- 
ten just a title, in the hope that it is at least now 
discoverable. When possible, we have published 
transcripts of interviews, which are exposed 
to search engines, further enhancing discover- 
ability. We have worked with our users to add 
information to our minimal records, enhancing 
the catalog even more. But most of these records 
are titles of full programs that may have been 
referenced somewhere at some time. Our news 
collection posed a more complex challenge. The 
first was its volume, and second was the variety 
of topics, which covered more than 10 years of 
daily news in Boston. Daily news does not have a 
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succinct title other than on a collection level that 
represents 10 years and thousands of items. 

Television news provides a daily chronicle of 
our communities since the late 1940s, especially 
through local TV news. Across the United States, 
collections of local television news on film and 
defunct analog video occupy shelves at TV and 
radio stations, colleges and universities, public 
and specialty libraries, local and state historical 
societies, and archives and museums. These re- 
cords of local TV news represent an as-yet large- 
ly untapped resource for study and use. Despite 
their potential value to the public and school 
audiences, few other records of contemporary 
culture have been as unavailable as twentieth- 
century television news. In its Television and Video 
Preservation 1997 report, the Library of Congress 
stated, "The most devastating losses have al- 
ready occurred among news film and videotape 
files of local television stations across the United 
States." Compounding the access problem is the 
volume of those individual surviving collections 
and the overwhelming cost of making them ac- 
cessible and useful. To preserve and enhance the 
value of audiovisual news collections, they must 
be organized, described, put into context, and 
made known to users. 

Daily local TV news has been created and pro- 
duced for more than 50 years— 30-60 minutes, 
every day. It is a lot of content, a lot of tape, a 
lot of hours to view to catalog. For time-based 
media, the content needs to be seen or heard in 
real time for a human to be able to describe it and 
tag it. As an example, the 40,000 hours we have 
digitized for our American Archive of Public 
Broadcasting project would take one person 
working 8 hours, 7 days a week, 30 years to cata- 
log. The resources necessary to fully describe and 
catalog hours of programming are overwhelming 
and unattainable. 


The few local TV collections offered in digital 
libraries are relatively small-scale and topically 
focused, chiefly on the civil rights era. These and 
other projects offer important documentation, yet 
they do not expose entire collections. The Boston 
TV News Digital Library: 1960-2000 sought to 
expose entire news collections. Developed by 
the WGBH Media Library and Archives, with 
Northeast Historic Film, Cambridge Community 
Television, and the Boston Public Library, the 
project yielded the first online resource offering 
a city's commercial, noncommercial, and com- 
munity cable TV news heritage to educators and 
the public. The purpose of the collaboration was 
to use, test, and demonstrate open source tools 
to assist custodians of similar resources, while 
creating an online library offering 40 years of 
urban moving image materials, resulting in ap- 
proximately 70,000 news records. Each of the 
four partners brought a television collection to 
the digital library ranging from hundreds of ana- 
log videotapes to four million feet of 16mm film. 

Online access to TV news collections poses com- 
plicated rights issues. Where users once expected 
to make research visits to collections, global expo- 
sure via the web changes the range of potential le- 
gal risks. Consequently, an examination of rights 
issues for online access to local TV news in public 
collections was also greatly needed. The ephem- 
eral nature of TV news— it airs and never will be 
seen again— made releases and rights issues less 
risky for broadcasters, so releases and permis- 
sions were generally not secured. As part of this 
project, we worked with our legal team and the 
Berkman Center at Harvard University to answer 
some questions about allowing online access to 
the news collection. We wanted to develop a guide 
for archivists that would help them identify and 
think about the risks, to inform decisions about 
what they can do with their own collections. 
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As a collaborative project, it has been a signal suc- 
cess, exposing around 50,000 individual film and 
video news stories from between 1960 and 2000. 
The four institutional partners addressed issues 
faced by libraries and other institutions with 
large moving image collections: how to effective- 
ly and economically expose large collections for 
better access, solve rights issues that may effect 
online access and use, and build awareness and 
use for educational needs. The project showed 
that exposing minimal item-level descriptive 
data increases awareness and discoverability of 
collections. 

► An Example of Exposing Large Media 
Collections: The Boston Local TV 

News Project 

Sadie Roosa, Project Assistant, WGBH Media 

Library and Archives 

Using the Boston TV News Digital Library as 
an example of a large audiovisual collection, we 
can explore some of the obstacles and challenges 
one might face while processing, cataloging, and 
making accessible any similar collection. We can 
also use the project's successes to guide the work 
needing to be done on other large audiovisual 
collections. 

At the beginning of the project, what we had was 
essentially four separate audiovisual collections. 
Each collection was too large for any of the in- 
dividual holding institutions to handle as part 
of their everyday workflow. The Boston Public 
Library (BPL) holds the WHDH Channel Five col- 
lection containing more than 23,000 assets, and 
Northeast Historic Film (NHF) holds the WCVB 
Film Collection containing more than 15,000 as- 
sets. Both of these collections were completely 
hidden from users, with no electronic inventories 
or catalogs. Additionally, WGBH holds the Ten 
O'Clock News collection with nearly 8,000 assets, 
and Cambridge Community Television (CCTV) 


holds its own collection of nearly 5,000 assets. 
Both of these collections were partially cataloged 
in Filemaker databases but were only available 
onsite at the holding institution. The collections 
were not well advertised as a resource to poten- 
tial researchers on the collection level, let alone 
the item level. We decided that the best approach 
to handling such large collections would be to 
bring them together, sharing our technical and 
personnel resources. 

With 51,000 assets, 38,000 of which did not have 
any form of electronic record, we needed to fig- 
ure out how to make these collections useful. 
The initial focus of our energy was on the two 
completely hidden collections. We designed 
PBCore compliant Filemaker databases to cap- 
ture and manage the new electronic records. We 
also took the existing Ten O'Clock News and 
CCTV Filemaker databases and mapped the 
existing fields to PBCore. While each collection 
had particularities in what data were available 
and relevant, by mapping it all to the same stan- 
dard, we ensured that these disparate collections 
could exist as one cohesive collection that could 
be searched as a whole. Bringing the collections 
together provided many benefits, including pro- 
viding more context for each individual collec- 
tion and allowing for easier comparison between 
different styles and eras of news reporting. 

Rather than beginning by fully cataloging each 
item in the two hidden collections, which would 
take considerable time and require the use of 
playback devices not easily available, we created 
item-level records based on what was available 
to us without any playback. Project assistants 
and library science interns transcribed a set of in- 
dex cards that had served as a basic catalog for 
the WHDH collection. NHF's archivist created 
item-level electronic records for each film reel, 
recording the can labels and the slugs written on 
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the leaders of the films. By the end of the tran- 
scription process, many of the electronic records 
had dates, and some had significant keywords 
and names of places and people, but they were 
remarkably sparse overall. 

While we knew the data were far from perfect, 
and we expected many hours of grooming and 
normalization ahead, we decided not to wait to 
publish the records online. There is no clearly de- 
fined standard for what data are "good enough" 
for users to be able to search. We wanted to push 
the limits and see if the barest item-level records, 
essentially just a date and a keyword or two, a 
full sentence if we were lucky, would be enough 
to catch anybody's interest. We discovered that 
for some users this really was enough. If they 
knew exactly what they were looking for, they 
could narrow down our collection based on date 
and then scan the sparse descriptions for the sto- 
ry they needed. 

As not all researchers could conduct such narrow 
searches, we continued to improve the records 
by adding subject, name, and location headings 
that we authorized in a controlled vocabulary 
consisting of many Library of Congress subject 
headings and name authority files, as well as 
many locally authorized headings. At this point 
we still had not played back any of the items, so 
all of this cataloging was being done based on the 
sparse descriptions available by just looking at 
the index cards, film cans, tape cases, and other 
labels. Because we were not viewing or listen- 
ing to any of the items yet, we were able to move 
through this minimal cataloging at a rapid pace. 
Using this method, we were able to make all of 
the records slightly more searchable much more 
quickly than if we had fully cataloged even one 
of the individual collections, let alone the com- 
bined collection of all four. As we improved the 
records, we refreshed the data on the website. 


making it more searchable and user-friendly, not 
only because of the normalized names and top- 
ics, but also because the website links the head- 
ings, which allows users to go from a record with 
a specific heading to a list of all the records with 
that heading. 

As we worked on this minimal cataloging, we 
also had the project staff and interns pick out es- 
pecially interesting-sounding news stories that 
they came across. Based on the date and sparse 
description, they would research newspaper da- 
tabases and other resources to determine what 
the news story was likely about. They would 
then write up a post for the project blog. By fea- 
turing these more in-depth looks at our content 
on the website, we provided richer descriptions 
for at least a few items, and made our collec- 
tion more visible and attractive to potential us- 
ers. Users found our blog posts in search engine 
results, read the posts containing richer descrip- 
tions, and then searched all of the sparser records 
for additional content of interest. 

We decided that because of the fragile state of 
many of the items, especially the 3 /4-inch video- 
tapes, and the scarcity of easily accessible play- 
back equipment, especially for the BPL's film, we 
would wait to view and more fully catalog any of 
the content until it had been digitized. The risk 
we took in choosing to digitize before viewing 
was that we might end up digitizing content that 
had been mislabeled or was actually less signifi- 
cant than the labels indicated. However, we de- 
cided that issues with playing the analog formats 
and the amount of time it would take to view 
items before digitizing were enough of a deter- 
rent. We also were not comfortable making the 
blanket judgment that a user would find certain 
content more valuable than other content. 
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It was clear from the beginning of the project that 
we would never secure the funding and other re- 
sources to digitize the entirety of any of these col- 
lections. Rather than deciding internally which 
items would receive priority for digitization, we 
conducted an experiment to see if we could get 
enough public attention to have our users decide 
the priority through a process of user voting at the 
item level. With only the sparse descriptions and 
the blog posts highlighting a few of the items, we 
had a total of 1,184 votes from the public, spread 
over 825 items. Based on these votes, and some 
input from our advisors, we began digitizing the 
prioritized items. 

Once the items were digitized, they were much 
easier to view for cataloging. Project staff and 
interns viewed them, wrote short descriptions, 
and added subject, name, and location author- 
ity headings. Because we viewed the electronic 
copies of the items, we also manipulated the con- 
tent to make cataloging easier. For example, we 
played content at two or four times the regular 
speed, so that speech was still understandable, 
but the viewing process took half or a quarter 
of the time. We refreshed the website with these 
richer descriptions and additional headings, and 
added the digitized media to the records so users 
could stream the videos in the site. 

When the project ended, we had 1,593 items digi- 
tized and streaming on the site, with enhanced 
descriptions and headings. The other 49,000 re- 
cords still only have the sparse descriptions and 
minimal headings, but they are available to search 
along with the records for the digitized content. 
We implemented technology that allows users 
viewing the records to request digitization on 
an item-by-item basis. Without additional grant 
funding to support more digitization, we require 
users to cover the costs. Overall, we are pleased 
that all of the records, not just the ones we were 


able to view and fully catalog, are searchable by 
users and available to view in some manner. 

► Accelerating Exposure of Audio Visual 
Collections, What’s Next? Confessions of 
an Accidental Archivist 

Jack Brighton, Director of New Media & 

Innovation, Illinois Public Media | College of Media 

"My main theme is the extension of the nervous 
system in the electric age. . ." 

Marshall McLuhan - Letters of Marshall 
McLuhan (1987), 300 

The ability to record and play back moving im- 
ages and sound has been part of the human tech- 
nology repertoire for barely more than 100 years. 
Electricity was not commonplace anywhere until 
the turn of the twentieth century. The combina- 
tion of electricity and media technology brought 
an acceleration of change in our capacity to see 
and hear, paradoxically both extending and an- 
nihilating distance and time. It also allowed us 
to create new forms of time-based narrative arts, 
and increasingly intervenes in every economic, 
political, and social interaction. 

And most of this happened before the Internet. 

If "all media are extensions of some human fac- 
ulty," as McLuhan has it, then archival media are 
an extension of our memory and imagination. 
For this to actually mean anything, preservation 
of moving images and sound is necessary but not 
sufficient: its value in human culture depends on 
ready access. 

I began my professional life in public broadcast- 
ing as a journalist and creator of electronic media. 
It is toward the realization of "persistent access" 
to the vast store of our multimedia memory that 
my career has increasingly become focused. 
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Fortunately We Have No Resources 

Exposure to archival practice came from my 
struggles as a media producer in the emerg- 
ing digital age. I began designing websites with 
streaming and downloadable multimedia in 
1997, and quickly realized that without an archi- 
val plan the situation was becoming hopeless. I 
saw how quickly technology was changing, and 
suspected that the media we published on the 
web at that time would be unplayable within a 
few years. I placed bets all over the board by pub- 
lishing RealMedia, QuickTime, Windows Media, 
and Flash but I assumed all these formats would 
sooner or later be obsolete. I guessed wrong how 
quickly that would happen. But I got one or two 
things right: I saved the original physical formats 
and high-resolution digital files derived from the 
masters. And I began to maintain a database of 
everything I saved. 

Fortunately nobody saw me doing this. As a 
lowly producer, I had no budget. Therefore, no 
one could cut my budget or tell me to stop. I was 
the guy running the station website in his " spare 
time," and no one complained so long as I did 
the magic. But I soon noticed something truly 
disturbing: the problem of persistent media was 
growing more difficult, more complex, and just 
plain larger every day. And the rate of change 
was accelerating. 

And that is not counting our shelves and desk 
drawers everywhere filled with analog media in 
fragile formats with barely a peeling label to tell 
us what they are. 

Toward Content Management and a 
Life of Data 

You build a website with content and metadata. 
The presentation is just the access layer. A web 
page is accessed by humans by way of a browser 
that parses the HTML and presents a view we 


can understand and use. The same web page is 
accessed by machines (such as web crawlers and 
other applications) by virtue of well-structured 
data they can parse and reuse. As I began to 
understand these things, I learned from my col- 
leagues at other public media organizations that 
many of us were becoming deeply invested in 
technical solutions that could manage this data, 
and present it to humans and machines, at the 
cost of a very large contract and ongoing vendor 
dependency. 

The solution I pursued seemed half-baked by 
comparison with these expensive, proprietary 
systems: a simple MySQL database tied to a file 
system. With this as a data core, we can build ap- 
plications that speak the language of the Internet. 
We can present web pages to humans; RSS/pod- 
cast feeds to iTunes; Dublin Core and PBCore re- 
cords to library and archival services. The most 
difficult challenge is getting good data to begin 
with. So that is what I focused on, and sought ex- 
ternal funding for with some success. 

Today we openly share well-structured data 
with a growing number of public institutions 
and archival services, including the American 
Archive, the Pop Up Archive, Collective Access, 
and the Internet Archive. We provide open access 
to high-resolution digital media files and all the 
metadata we can capture and share. In some cas- 
es our partners add to and enhance the existing 
metadata. For example, the Pop Up Archive pro- 
vides a speech-to-text transcription service that 
feeds back into our core data. Most of this hap- 
pens automatically using PBCore as an exchange 
format between systems. 
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The way the automation works is as follows: 

■ Content producers create media files, such 
as radio news stories, video productions, 
interview segments, etc. Most of these assets 
are finished products for broadcast or online 
distribution. They also might be products of 
oral history interviews, youth media projects, 
and special collections based on election cycles 
and other topic-based productions. 

■ Producers export media files to a watch 
folder, from which scripts route the files to 
software that encodes them to web-friendly 
formats. Source media files are then moved to 
network storage where they become subject to 
our preservation protocols. 

■ Producers upload the web-friendly media 
files to our website content management 
system, which stores the files in an NFS mount 
addressable by http. While uploading these 
files, producers add a variety of (mandatory) 
descriptive metadata. The location of the files 
and all other metadata then resides in our 
MySQL database. 

■ Our website content management system 
provides an HTML front end for public access 
to all uploaded media files and associated 
metadata. The assets are available for browsing 
and search on the Illinois Public Media website, 
and exposed to social media services via Open 
Graph and other metadata formats. 

■ The website CMS also provides full access to 
all content and metadata in the form of PBCore 
records using the pbcoreCollection element for 
exchange of multiple records as a 'Teed/' 

■ Services like the American Archive and the 
Pop Up Archive consume Illinois Public 
Media's PBCore feed for automated ingestion 
and processing of the media essence files and 
associated metadata. 


■ Where external services add to our existing 
metadata, e.g., text transcripts and SRT files 
from the Pop Up Archive, the enhanced 
metadata is added to the MySQL store of data 
at Illinois Public Media where it is used for 
search optimization, video captioning, and 
progressive enhancement of our website user 
experience. 

I would emphasize one key feature of this sys- 
tem: it requires no additional effort on the part 
of producers beyond publishing media content 
on the Illinois Public Media website. The system 
itself could be described as a system of shareable 
metadata and media files. It just happens to also 
produce a website. 

At Illinois Public Media we do not aspire to fully 
solve the archival problem. We simply try to be 
an awesome version of the best data source ever. 
I think it is important to keep role and scope in 
mind as more public media and cultural heritage 
institutions take on the challenge of preserving 
and creating access to their media collections. 
Illinois Public Media will serve as the source and 
authoritative voice for our collections, and if we 
cannot stand up our own trusted repository it is 
within our mission to share it with other public 
institutions that can. 

If You Do Not Know What You Have, 
You Do Not Really Have It 

The complexities of persistent access in the age 
of rapid change in media technology can seem 
overwhelming for public media and other cul- 
tural heritage institutions. The situation is more 
dire with the deterioration of our legacy analog 
and physical media collections. We are racing 
against both time and scope, and for some sig- 
nificant portion of our audiovisual heritage, we 
will lose this race. 
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If we have any remaining arguments about which 
system or tool is best for managing media content 
and metadata, we can enjoy that conversation 
over drinks. The most important thing is to get the 
data about what we have, and put it in structured 
form so it can be accessed and shared. Media 
census projects, like those recently completed at 
Indiana University and the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign, are needed to begin answer- 
ing the question of what there is to preserve. We 
can then marshal that data to prioritize the work 
of preservation and "persistent access." 

Persistence of Vision 

"The written symbol extends infinitely, as 
regards time and space, the range within which 
one mind can communicate with another." 

Samuel Butler, Life and Habit, London: 

Trubner&Co, 1978 

We live at a time when all previous forms of me- 
dia are potentially hyperlinked and accessible. 
We added moving images and sound to the writ- 
ten symbol as means to extend perception, com- 
munication, knowledge, and imagination. It may 
seem lofty to claim that our media archives are to 
culture what memory is to the human brain. But 
to the extent that we have not yet embraced car- 
ing for these as means of extending our senses, 
our vision and reach are impaired. 

The work still to be done is far from trivial, but 
my experience has been that it begins by focusing 
on the data. The technical means of handling data 
will change, but we can make the data accessible 
as systems and standards evolve. Small institu- 
tions like Illinois Public Media cannot do every- 
thing required for preservation, but we can serve 
as a node in a larger preservation ecosystem. In 
terms of preserving an aggregate of potentially 
all institutional media collections, resources can 
be allocated at different levels depending on 


roles and scope. The thing that has brought such 
rapid change, the Internet, is also the means of 
connecting the levels. 

We may have limited resources, but fortunately 
we have an architecture of collaboration we're 
just now beginning to understand. 

► Hidden Collections at Northeast Historic 
Film 

Brian Graney, Archivist, Black Film Center/Archive, 
Indiana University 

Northeast Historic Film (NHF), a regional mov- 
ing image archive based in Bucksport, Maine, 
was among WGBH's partners on the Boston 
Local TV News project, and was at the same time 
exploring related questions about the exposure 
of large audiovisual collections over the course 
of two sequential projects funded in 2009 and 
2010 through CLIR's Cataloging Hidden Special 
Collections and Archives program: Intellectual 
Access to Images of Work Life, 1916-1960; and 
Moving Images 1938-1940: Amateur Filmmakers 
Record the New York World's Fair and Its Period. 
Both projects were directed by Karan Sheldon, a 
co-founder of Northeast Historic Film. 

The 2009 project Work Life described 50 unique 
hidden collections of nearly 800 amateur and 
industrial films documenting work and labor in 
the first half of the twentieth century "to help ad- 
vance discovery and inclusion of moving images 
as primary source materials in the universe of 
traditional library and archives collections." 

This mission had roots at NHF in cataloging 
efforts extending back to its 1995 Collections 
Guide, which made use of descriptive standards 
Archives, Personal Papers, and Manuscripts 
(APPM) and Archival Moving Image Materials 
(AMIM). More recently, the 2007 project. Finding 
and Using Moving Images Online, funded as a 
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National Endowment for the Humanities Digital 
Humanities Start-up Grant, demonstrated the 
value of treating films with integrity as primary 
source materials for the humanities by selecting 
and presenting archival moving images explicitly 
as unedited texts within a hierarchical structure 
rooted in provenance. 

With the Work Life project, NHF continued this 
approach by formally adopting an efficient meta- 
data model integrating provenance-based archi- 
val description of moving image collections with 
descriptive and technical metadata at the item 
level, based on the widely supported standards 
Describing Archives: A Content Standard (DACS) 
and Encoded Archival Description (EAD), along 
with the then-emerging audiovisual metadata 
standard, PBCore 1.3. NHF also worked with da- 
tabase developers to implement a custom profile 
of the open source CollectiveAccess platform, de- 
signed for web-enabled production and presenta- 
tion of finding aids with embedded images and 
digital video; search and navigation across collec- 
tions and items; and export of XML-based EAD 
and PBCore records. Elements of the open source 
profile developed for this project have since served 
in CollectiveAccess implementations at large and 
small institutions, including the Academy Film 
Archive and the Chicago Film Archives. 

NHF's 2010 CLIR project set out to describe hid- 
den collections of amateur film across three in- 
stitutions, including NHF, the George Eastman 
House International Museum of Photography 
and Film, and the Queens Museum of Art. The 
emphasis on amateur film shot at the 1939-1940 
New York World's Fair aimed to establish the 
subject within a broader research context of ama- 
teur filmmaking of the period. There was at the 
same time a strategic emphasis on promoting 
wider implementation of the descriptive prac- 
tices and tools developed through the Work Life 


project and dissemination of related resources, 
tools, and strategies, primarily through a series 
of cataloging workshops held over the project 
year in Rochester, New York, with the L. Jeffrey 
Selznick School of Film Preservation; in Boston, 
Massachusetts, with the Northeast Document 
Conservation Center and the Simmons College 
School of Library and Information Science; and 
in Austin, Texas, with the Association of Moving 
Image Archivists. 

There was throughout both projects an underly- 
ing effort to interrogate the practices and priori- 
ties at the archive in order to establish efficient 
workflows in areas of support for project catalog- 
ing— such as inspection, conservation, and refor- 
matting— and in cataloging itself. In evaluating 
this, we returned regularly to discussions of what 
might constitute efficient processing for moving 
images, particularly for home movies and ama- 
teur films. 

In the case of the World's Fair project, we re- 
solved this question situationally within the 
thematic framework of the project, which privi- 
leged above all films of the 1939-1940 New York 
World's Fair, examined them alongside other 
amateur films of the 1938-1940 period, and estab- 
lished all of the films as individual items within 
the context of their individual collections, which, 
on the whole, were broader in their subjects and 
dates of creation. 

As in the earlier Work Life and Moving Images 
Online projects, DACS-based collection level 
records were created across the board, meeting 
the standard's single-level minimum element 
requirements and enhancing records with some 
additional elements recommended for optimal 
description, including administrative and bio- 
graphical histories of the creators, and geograph- 
ic, subject, and name-based access points. Each 
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finding aid also included a full collection inven- 
tory, corresponding to the individual PBCore re- 
cords, based on minimal Intellectual Content and 
Instantiation element sets adopted for the project. 

Within the PBCore Intellectual Content class, we 
determined the level of description to employ 
by considering the relevance of each item to the 
project themes. New York World's Fair films re- 
ceived highly detailed shot-level descriptions; 
1938-1940 films received rich item-level descrip- 
tions; and other reels within the project collec- 
tions that fell beyond the scope of its principal 
themes received minimal item-level descrip- 
tions, often based solely on notes drawn from 
the film cans, leaders, or inventories in the col- 
lection files. Among this last group, we made ex- 
ceptions to the minimal approach for films that 
were discovered to be of particular significance 
and potentially high user interest. Two examples 
of these are the mountaineering films of Charles 
and Oscar Houston, including film of the land- 
mark first ascent of Alaska's Mount Foraker in 
1934; and 1927 amateur footage shot by Simmons 
Brown of Charles Lindbergh and "The Spirit of 
St. Louis" at Orchard Beach, Maine. 

PBCore Instantiation class elements, associated 
with each Intellectual Content record, were pop- 
ulated for all original film items and for video 
transfers derived from them. In the case of the 
thematically prioritized films, the archive's tech- 
nical staff provided highly detailed inspection 
reports, including information about the stock 
types, date codes, editing structure, and distinc- 
tive aperture marks, which can help determine 
the camera used to shoot the film. While far from 
minimal in practice, this strategy was directly re- 
sponsive to stated user interest in aspects of the 
material film artifacts not otherwise captured 
during the creation of digital surrogates or con- 
tent description. 


We configured the CollectiveAccess database 
modules in our profile to correspond to our 
metadata schema, and provided mapping sche- 
mas to the developer for generating valid EAD 
and PBCore XML documents for harvesting from 
the CollectiveAccess records. 

Finally, as an important supplement to the meta- 
data strategy, we embedded visual and audio- 
visual digital media in the records at different 
levels, again according to the thematic priori- 
ties established above. Collection-level displays 
featured single frame enlargements and brief 
streaming video excerpts considered to be rep- 
resentative of the collection; 1938-1940 item re- 
cord displays were each illustrated with a frame 
enlargement, which appeared as a thumbnail in 
item-level search results; and the item record dis- 
plays for New York World's Fair films featured 
multiple frame enlargements and full reel trans- 
fers in streaming video. While this fell outside 
the parameters of the cataloging project, our ra- 
tionale here was that, while researchers could ex- 
pect a reasonable level of recall on their searches 
based solely on textual descriptions and access 
points at the collection and item levels, their sub- 
sequent determinations of relevance— particu- 
larly for researchers working with home movies 
and amateur films— were often most easily nar- 
rowed by primarily visual means. 
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Putting Archival Audiovisual Media into Context: An Archival 
Approach to Processing Mixed-Media Manuscript Collections 

Megan McShea, Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Institution 

Abstract 

The Archives of American Art has completed a three-year project, funded by the Council on Library and 
Information Resources (CLIR). The project focuses on collections documenting postmodern art movements 
that rely heavily on audiovisual documentation. The media-rich nature of these collections has allowed proj- 
ect staff to investigate ways to keep audiovisual media from being hidden within larger mixed-media col- 
lections in manuscript repositories. Through this project, the Archives has developed tools for processing 
mixed-media collections that integrate traditional archival processing procedures with best practices for ar- 
chival audiovisual media. Our approach includes developing media-specific tools for surveying collections, 
defining levels of processing, collecting metrics to help in planning, and creating guidelines for arrangement 
strategies and for describing audiovisual media in EAD. This paper outlines some of the details of these tools 
and guidelines and how processing archivists can use them to ensure better physical and intellectual access 
to audiovisual materials. 


Introduction 

T he Archives of American Art is a research 
unit of the Smithsonian Institution that has 
been collecting archival materials docu- 
menting the history of art in America since 1954. 
Like many organizations in the manuscript re- 
pository category, the Archives does not primarily 
collect audiovisual material, but does collect it in 
substantial quantity and variety, nonetheless. At 
latest count, the Archives has more than 15,000 an- 
alog and digital audiovisual objects in more than 
800 of about 5,000 total collections. Our record- 
ings exist in about 40 different audio, video, and 
motion picture film formats. About 90 percent of 
these materials are in analog audiovisual formats. 

When we started to investigate the audiovisual 
holdings, the state of intellectual and physical 
access to them varied. In general, these holdings 
were poorly understood and had been inconsis- 
tently and often inaccurately documented and 


described over the years through several gen- 
erations of staff. This was as true for collections 
considered processed 1 as for those that were un- 
processed. As such, they constituted a sort of in- 
sidious, hidden backlog of inaccessible material 
within collections that were no longer considered 
part of the Archives' processing backlog. 

To address this issue, a general one across the 
profession, the Archives undertook a three- 
year project to investigate methodologies for 
processing mixed-media collections. These 
are collections in which archival audiovisual 
documents and paper documents exist together. 2 * * * * 


1 The Society of American Archivists 7 Glossary of Archival 
and Records Terminology defines archival processing as "the 
arrangement, description, and housing of archival materials 
for storage and use by patrons" (Pearce-Moses 2005). 

2 More information on the project. Uncovering Hidden Au- 

diovisual Media Documenting Postmodern Art, is available 

on the Archives of American Art's website at http://www. 

aaa.si.edu/collections/projects/clir. Benchmarks, ratings, 

rehousing guidelines, and description guidelines described 

here are all available in the project's technical documentation 
at http://www.aaa.si.edu/collections/documentation/av. 
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The primary goal of our Hidden Collections 
project was to create tools for processing 
archivists that would help integrate best practices 
for audiovisual material with best practices for 
traditional archival processing. The aim is to 
provide guidance that will enable arranging 
and describing mixed-media collections so that 
audiovisual material is just as accessible, both 
intellectually and physically, as other kinds of 
records in the collection, and to accomplish this 
via traditional processing workflows. 

Project Goals: Tools and Guidelines 

We created tools for planning processing, and 
guidelines for arrangement and description, that 
could be adopted by any archivist undertaking 
traditional processing of collections with an au- 
diovisual component. The three planning tools 
include: (1) benchmarks defining what is expect- 
ed of the processing archivist at different levels 
of processing; (2) metrics on processing rates and 
extent changes to understand how long media- 
specific tasks could be expected to take, and how 
much the size of collections changed when pro- 
cessed; and (3) a ratings system to help archivists 
assess the pre-processed state of media in collec- 
tions and its needs. 

In addition, guidelines developed during the 
project address arrangement and description of 
audiovisual material, including instructions for 
when and how to replace media housing and 
how to seat media in collection containers, de- 
tailed guidelines for description of audiovisual 
media in Encoded Archival Description (EAD), 
and some broad guidelines for intellectual ar- 
rangement of media in collections. 

Planning Tools: Benchmarks 

The benchmarks developed for this project were 
designed to make explicit what is expected of 


processing archivists at each level of process- 
ing, specifically for audiovisual media. At the 
Archives, levels of processing for all collections 
are defined as preliminary (tasks completed 
upon accession), minimal (the standard now for 
all but specially-funded processing projects), in- 
termediate, and full. 

For audiovisual media, preliminary processing 
involves a brief, minimal identification of me- 
dia in the accession record for a collection, and 
a more detailed survey. When a new collection 
is accessioned that contains audiovisual media, 
the collecting archivist includes the extent, lo- 
cation, and general content of the media in the 
accession record. The audiovisual archivist then 
conducts a more detailed survey, documenting 
its condition, the condition of its housing, format 
characteristics such as recording speed and size, 
date, content description, and an assessment of 
the uniqueness of the media and its likely rights 
status. With this information, we document and 
can track the media and its current state, regard- 
less of when the collection gets slated for further 
processing. 

More detailed processing has three defined lev- 
els: minimal, intermediate, and full. Although 
it is always difficult to create rules that apply to 
all collections because each collection presents a 
unique case, a few rules were established to guide 
archivists in their decision making about audio- 
visual media in the collection. For instance, for 
minimal processing, rehousing of media in dam- 
aged or unsupportive housing is not required, 
nor is playback of poorly labeled media. Unlike 
intermediate or full processing, archivists pro- 
cessing at a minimal level can use the term "un- 
identified" to describe unlabeled media. They are 
encouraged to describe labeled media in the ag- 
gregate, and they do not have to include every 
detail available in their finding aids. Instead, they 
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can list a date range and higher-level description 
of a group as a whole. With these few established 
benchmarks, archivists working on minimal-lev- 
el processing projects, which are typically large- 
scale and fast-paced, can note media accurately, 
associating it with related records, without slow- 
ing their pace. The benchmarks are meant to 
be flexible, however, so archivists can use their 
judgment to decide whether the media merits the 
extra effort required to provide more granular in- 
tellectual access or greater physical protection to 
collection material found in poor condition. 

For intermediate and full processing, archivists 
are explicitly required to play poorly labeled me- 
dia, if it is stable and if the playback equipment 
is available, in order to provide an adequate de- 
scription. For film, they must inspect the leader 
and head of the film to discover titles and dates. 
They are required to rehouse media that is in 
substandard housing. Description also gets more 
complex at higher levels, and there are a range of 
enhancements archivists can consider to provide 
more granular and nuanced intellectual access. 

Planning Tools: Metrics 

Metrics were collected throughout the project to 
investigate how long processing tasks take for 
audiovisual media, the factors affecting those 
rates, and changes in overall extent of collections 
after processing. Data on extent changes showed 
that an increase in collection size is typical, with 
the median increase being 24 percent. 

Tasks that were timed included surveying mate- 
rial, arranging and rehousing, and writing and 
entering the description in Archivists' Toolkit, 
the tool we use to author finding aids. Calculating 
the data collected, we found that audiovisual 
portions of collections took an average of 12.7 
hours per linear foot to process, and the process- 
ing times for mixed-media collections as a whole 


averaged 15 hours per linear foot. These collec- 
tions were all considered processed to the "full" 
level, that is, the highest level of processing. 

Although the project collections represent a small 
sample, it is interesting to compare these numbers 
to the rates of processing for our collections that 
do not contain substantial audiovisual material 
(the latter average 18.1 hours per linear foot for 
full processing at the Archives). It was significant 
to discover that large audiovisual components 
of collections do not necessarily result in longer 
processing times. In fact, on average they seem 
to take less time than collections without media. 
And in the AV-rich collections, the audiovisual 
portion is taking less time than the non-AV por- 
tion. The assumption used to be the opposite. As 
we gather more metrics, including rates for mini- 
mal processing of mixed-media collections, they 
will surely provide more insights. Already, these 
preliminary numbers indicate that mixed-media 
collections need not be excluded from process- 
ing projects based on concerns about processing 
speed. 

Planning Tools: Ratings 

The metrics also helped identify factors that af- 
fected the rate of processing. As with any type of 
archival material, audiovisual media in unpro- 
cessed collections present a wide range of needs. 
Three factors emerged in the course of the project 
that seemed to most affect the rate of process- 
ing: the extent of rehousing needed, the extent 
of playback needed to identify content, and the 
extent of analysis needed to determine relation- 
ships among recordings and between recordings 
and other documents in the collection. 

We created two rating scales based on these fac- 
tors to help archivists assess what level of work 
will be required to process the audiovisual me- 
dia in a collection. The housing rating is simply 
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a range— from a poor rating, indicating that all 
media need to be rehoused, to an excellent rating, 
meaning no media need to be rehoused. The au- 
diovisual access rating combines an assessment 
of how much playback and analysis are needed 
to properly arrange and describe the media. If ev- 
erything needs to be played and analyzed to de- 
termine the content and the relationships among 
records, the audiovisual media gets a poor access 
rating. If nothing needs to be played or analyzed, 
it gets an excellent rating. 

For example, a collection might contain audio- 
visual media that is completely unlabeled and 
lacks corresponding paper documentation de- 
scribing its contents. In this case, extensive play- 
back will be required to arrange and describe it. 
If everything is well-labeled, seems to have been 
created in an orderly way, and is accompanied by 
transcripts or shot lists, it will have a higher ac- 
cess rating. The audiovisual access rating is also 
related to complexity. One series of interviews 
in the same format will be a lot easier to arrange 
than multiple media productions with many ver- 
sions and production elements in multiple for- 
mats, where everything has been boxed together 
and needs to be sorted out. 

Guidelines: Rehousing 

Guidelines developed for this project are designed 
to assist processing archivists with the tasks of re- 
housing, arranging, and describing audiovisual 
media. The variety and complexity of archival 
audiovisual media, and of the repositories that 
collect it, make it difficult to provide guidelines 
that can apply to every possible circumstance in 
every setting. Guidelines written for this project 
were designed to summarize published standards 
(Adelstein 2009 and ISO 2000), and to apply those 
standards to common circumstances specific to 
mixed-media archival collections. 


Rehousing guidelines address both housing and 
the physical orientation of audiovisual media in 
storage containers, particularly in cases where 
audiovisual material is found in containers with 
other types of records. Archival repositories have 
a variety of storage resources and therefore will 
have different approaches to housing and storing 
special formats. At the Archives of American Art, 
we keep audiovisual materials in mixed-media 
collections in their collection of origin, rather than 
remove them to a special format storage area. 
Currently, although the general collections stor- 
age areas are effectively climate-controlled, there 
is no storage alternative for materials that would 
benefit from a cool or cold climate. Without the 
ability to improve the storage climate for audio- 
visual media, there is no rationale for separating 
these materials from their collections of origin. 

The rehousing guidelines created for this proj- 
ect are designed to spell out what is expected of 
processing archivists at the Archives regarding 
rehousing, and to help them improve the physi- 
cal stability of audiovisual material for long-term 
storage as they physically arrange collections. 
Generally speaking, archivists should apply their 
knowledge of archival materials and their physi- 
cal vulnerabilities to the housing of audiovisual 
media. This means getting rid of deteriorating, 
dirty, or unsupportive housing, and photocopy- 
ing or scanning original housing to preserve the 
information it carries. Specific supplies, seating, 
and handling instructions vary by media format. 

Guidelines: Arrangement and Description 

As with any other type of archival record, the 
arrangement and description of audiovisual 
media should provide intellectual and physical 
access to all records, regardless of media, and 
should preserve and express the relationships 
between the records within a collection. 
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The DACS (Describing Archives: A Content 
Standard) and EAD standards are effective in 
supporting these goals, but they do not provide 
consistent or thorough guidance on audiovisual 
material. And although audiovisual cataloging 
specialists have made significant progress in 
standards development for item- and collection- 
level description of audiovisual media, there 
is little published guidance for describing 
archival audiovisual media in finding aids. In 
fact, the DACS standard even refers to item- 
level standards for those looking for guidance 
in describing audiovisual materials in their 
collections. 

Although item-level standards provide a refer- 
ence point for elucidating and defining certain 
elements of description in finding aids, a whole- 
sale adoption of item-level standards for de- 
scribing audiovisual materials can be problem- 
atic. Finding aids provide a hierarchical structure 
meant to express relationships among records 
in a collection and to make use of efficiencies in 
multi-level description, where a component can 
inherit description from higher levels. Item-level 
descriptive information systems tend to be flat 
and do a poor job of expressing relationships 
among records so described. They also tend to 
repeat common metadata in each record, which 
is not efficient. Also, as DACS states quite ex- 
plicitly, the level of description for a particular 
component of an archival collection is supposed 
to match the level of processing. The flip side is 
that more detailed description means more labo- 
rious processing. While some recordings might 
merit such time and effort, many do not, and a 
high level of detail may mislead researchers as 
to its significance in relation to other records in 
the collection that have been more efficiently de- 
scribed. If item-level description is the only tool 
a repository has for describing its audiovisual 


material, it may be tied to that process even when 
the material could just as easily be described in a 
single aggregated component or a simple list in a 
finding aid. 

Item-level records are very good at capturing 
the many possible metadata elements of audio- 
visual media that do not exist for paper records. 
However, following the "more product, less pro- 
cess" approach now widely accepted as archival 
best practice, a critical assessment must be made 
of how much the researcher gains by knowing 
many of the format details one could include in 
the description of recordings. At the Archives 
of American Art, guidelines direct archivists to 
limit their description to the minimum needed 
for physical and intellectual access. That is, we 
include what is necessary for researchers and ar- 
chives staff to understand what the content of a 
recording is, how it relates to other documenta- 
tion in the collection, and how it may be accessed. 
Many of the details about its recording character- 
istics and technical specifications can be left out 
of the finding aid. If researchers are interested in 
such details, they can find them when they access 
the material for research. 

That said, archivists must ensure that their ar- 
rangement and description of audiovisual ma- 
terial are clear and make sense of the material, 
which can often be complicated by multiple ver- 
sions, formats, and production elements. If the 
material does not make sense to the processing 
archivist, it will not make sense to the researcher. 
Disambiguating versions and components of ar- 
chival media is the sense making of processing 
work. If this work has not been done, the material 
has not been processed. 

Other principles of arrangement and description 
will be familiar to any processing archivist. First, 
as with any format, processing should preserve 
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and express relationships among records. In any 
mixed-media collection, chances are that at least 
some of the audiovisual media is related to pa- 
per or other types of records in the collection, so 
media should not automatically be segregated 
from the paper records. Also, audiovisual media 
can be effectively described in the aggregate. If 
a collection contains 30 cassettes of annual meet- 
ings with detailed notes on their cases, " annual 
meetings, 1975-1993, 30 sound cassettes" is an 
adequate description for a minimally processed 
collection. Archivists can guide the researcher 
to key documents in series descriptions that will 
help unlock the content, and they can go back to 
heavily used collections to provide more detail in 
their descriptions if merited. 

At the other extreme, overemphasizing format 
where audiovisual media is concerned can also 
lead to under-described material. An inventory 
of media types is not an adequate description 
of archival recordings, although such descrip- 
tion is commonly found in finding aids. The 
DACS guidance for devising titles applies here, 
as anywhere: "When devising title information, 
compose a brief title that uniquely identifies the 
material, normally consisting of a name seg- 
ment, a term indicating the nature of the unit be- 
ing described, and optionally a topical segment 
..."(Society of American Archivists 2013, 17). Use 
names, genres, locations, and subjects to devise a 
succinct and unique description of the recording 
content, and express media formats in the physi- 
cal description area. 

A chronic problem in the adoption of EAD 
has been the tendency to retrofit description to 
display, leaving the metadata compromised and 
out of standard. For example, the existence of a 
copy or a location gets noted in a unit title. The 
issues this creates become painfully apparent 
when migrating or sharing metadata between 


systems. In this era of aggregating and linking 
descriptive metadata, it is increasingly important 
to follow standards for tagging metadata so that 
the code that underlies the archival description is 
in standard. If a stylesheet is improperly designed 
and does not display the metadata elements used 
in audiovisual description (perhaps because 
these elements are not used for other types of 
records and have not been accounted for), the 
stylesheet must be corrected. 

The instructions for describing audiovisual ma- 
terial in EAD at the Archives of American Art 
were designed to be a local document integrating 
guidelines for audiovisual description with local 
guidelines for general archival description, with 
a few notes on arrangement as well. They pro- 
vide detailed instructions and refer specifically 
to local practice, and will be updated as tools 
evolve. As of this writing, the guidelines specify 
where certain types of metadata are to be entered 
in an Archivists' Toolkit environment, referring 
to metadata elements in the EAD 2002 standard. 
The guidelines were developed through a pro- 
cess that began with a close review of the EAD 
2002 tag library and DACS (second edition), a 
review of the Archives' EAD and DACS imple- 
mentation, consultation with archivists at other 
organizations on their use of EAD for describ- 
ing audiovisual material, and a refinement and 
interpretation of the standards to establish lo- 
cal rules. Because of the variety of institutional 
practices and contexts, the Archives' guidelines 
would likely need review and adaptation to be 
adopted by other repositories. We also anticipate 
a significant revision with a future migration to 
ArchivesSpace and EAD3. Still, the guidelines 
provide answers to many of the questions that 
arise in the course of processing audiovisual 
components of mixed-media collections. As such, 
they fill a gap in existing standards. 
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The Opportunities of Engagement: Working with Scholars to 
Improve Description and Access at the Center for the History of 
Medicine 


Emily R. Novak Gustainis, Head, Collections Services, Center for the History of Medicine, Francis A. Countway 
Library of Medicine 

Abstract 

The Center for the History of Medicine has used its two CLIR-funded grant initiatives to engage researchers 
at all stages of their professional careers in an effort to understand how archival description can be improved 
or modified to the benefit of scholars while remaining attentive to workflows that speed processing. This pa- 
per considers findings from the Center's "Foundations of Public Health Policy" (2008) and "Private Practices, 
Public Health: Privacy- A ware Processing to Maximize Access to Health Collections" (2012) initiatives. 


A s the Center for the History of Medicine's 
(the Center) head of collections services, 
my day-to-day work focuses on the 
mechanisms of discovery: systems, standards, and 
practice. While I occasionally staff the reference 
desk, it requires planning on my part to meaning- 
fully interact with our researchers and find out 
if what we are doing on the back end is meeting 
their needs. Researchers are our prime movers, 
the reason we kick the gears into action and then 
examine the cogs, so it is no wonder user assess- 
ment is instrumental to trying out new ways to do 
our work. Over the past seven years and through 
two CLIR grants, the Center has posed a number 
of questions to its constituents: How do you prefer 
to learn about collections? What makes a finding 
aid useful? What is the minimum amount of in- 
formation you need to determine if a collection is 
worth your time? And, most recently, how can we 
help improve access to records containing health 
information about individuals? These opportuni- 
ties to engage fuel our data collection, both on our 
processes and our products. 

I will say up front that there are only two ideas 
to take away from this paper, and I expect they 


are not revolutionary. One, repositories should 
increase the depth of description for collections 
that have limited access; and two, approaches to 
description should better recognize the needs of 
different disciplines. In my experience, our incli- 
nation as archivists is to provide much more de- 
scription for open collections because they can be 
used right now, rather than to expend energy help- 
ing our users make tough choices about whether 
or not to go through the process— when it is even 
possible— of appealing for access to unprocessed 
collections. Similarly, our urge to suppress cata- 
log records for unprocessed holdings can drasti- 
cally reduce opportunities for our researchers to 
discover collections, resulting in missed opportu- 
nities to gauge what is of user interest. 

With the Center's 2008 grant, "Foundations of 
Public Health Policy" and 2012 grant, "Private 
Practices, Public Health: Privacy- A ware Processing 
to Maximize Access to Health Collections," which 
was proposed under the auspices of the Medical 
Heritage Library and conducted in partnership 
with the Alan Mason Chesney Medical Archives of 
the Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions, the Center 
had the opportunity to explore, respectively, the 
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descriptive needs of a wide variety of researchers 
and those of medical and social historians needing 
access to records containing health information 
about individuals held by both HIPAA (Health 
Insurance Portability and Accountability Act) and 
non-HIPAA covered repositories. The results were 
polar opposites of one another. 

Foundations of Public Health Policy 
Grant 

For "Foundations of Public Health Policy," the 
Center committed to building a community of 
interested public health practitioners, scholars, 
and students to support the acquisition and use 
of public health collections and to advise us on 
collections description and outreach. For de- 
scriptive assessment, this included recruiting 
52 public health and information professionals, 
students, and historical researchers to evalu- 
ate the use of box and folder lists for the collec- 
tions we were processing, those of public health 
and public health administration leaders Leona 
Baumgartner (1902-1991), Allan Macy Butler 
(1894-1986), Howard Hiatt (1925-), and David 
Rutstein (1909-1986). The box and folder lists 
were grouped by series and delivered online as 
spreadsheets through a take-home exercise and 
a post-exercise interview. Our objectives were to: 

■ Assess how useful researchers found box 
and folder lists containing select metadata 
independent of any top-level descriptive 
information associated with a finding aid (such 
as biographical notes, subject access point, or 
series descriptions) 

■ Ascertain whether or not researchers could 
perform routine information-seeking tasks 
associated with identifying materials of interest 
for research use with just a spreadsheet 


■ Determine whether a spreadsheet provided 
enough descriptive information to engender 
"trust" in the resource researchers were using; 
that is, to find out whether researchers were 
comfortable with this resource alone as a 
determining factor to schedule a research visit 

Additionally, the scholarly engagement exercise 
and interviews were helpful to observe the po- 
tential challenges MPLP (or at the Center, what 
we would consider "appropriate level" process- 
ing) and other innovations may present to users. 
Participants, who were divided across the four 
collections processed for the project, were asked 
to complete an exercise (Appendix A) consist- 
ing of both general and quantitative multiple 
choice questions and collection-specific, qualita- 
tive questions about how they used two versions 
of an Excel spreadsheet to answer a number of 
questions. This included an "A" version spread- 
sheet with nine elements (box number, folder 
number, series, subseries, sub-subseries, folder 
title, begin date, end date, and in the case of Hiatt 
alone, access restrictions) and a "B" version with 
additional descriptive information provided in 
a notes field, such as to indicate the presence of 
photographs. The average completion time of the 
exercise was one hour, with the post-assignment 
interview averaging 30 minutes. In retrospect, it 
was impressive we had 52 respondents, though 
we did need to eliminate some of the non-U.S. 
participant data because of differing interpreta- 
tions of survey terminology. 

From our interviews, we gleaned the following: 

■ By overwhelming consensus, participants 
agreed that a spreadsheet was a good enough 
tool to make preliminary selections about what 
to look at during a research visit, particularly 
in conjunction with a collection-level record 
available through HOLLIS, the online catalog 
of the Harvard University Library. 
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■ Folder lists without contextual groupings 
(such as series or subseries) would have been 
less helpful to discovery. Comments from 
participants confirmed that folder titles can 
be "deceptive" on their own. Knowing that 
a folder named "Meetings with Jane, 1990" 
is part of a series of teaching records or a 
series of patient files substantially changes a 
researcher's interpretation of a folder title. 

■ Inexperienced researchers tended to want 
more descriptive information and preferred 
spending less time at a repository. Experienced 
researchers cared only about access. Moreover, 
experienced researchers stated that regardless 
of how an archivist handled a collection, they 
wanted to conduct their own records review. 
In other words, they were not going to take 
anyone's word on what was in a collection or 
if it was relevant to their work. 

■ No one was concerned about subject access 
and only a handful of people mentioned 
an interest in having more contextual 
information (beyond groupings) or content- 
related information. 

■ Participants cared about record formats. Most 
liked the "B" version of the spreadsheet with 
the notes field because the occasional notes 
provided by processors indicated the presence 
of photographs or other non- textual items. 

■ Participants liked the idea of applying a 
minimal controlled vocabulary to a folder 
title ("qualifiers") to help disambiguate 
folder transcriptions, such as "Writings" 
or "Correspondence." However, multiple 
qualifiers would have to be employed; if you 
qualify a folder with "writings," the implication 
is that the whole thing will be writings, not 
writings intermixed with correspondence and 
reference material to support said writings. 
One individual thought indicating whether 


or not a preceding or succeeding folder that 
had a more descriptive title (such as activities) 
contained the same type of records as a vaguely 
titled folder. 

■ Unless archivists are going to provide a 
substantial number of folder-level scope and 
content notes, it does not seem worth providing 
them at all. Most people did not think folders 
with notes were "more important," and very 
few people assumed Center archivists were 
making judgment calls on content. 

■ While most researchers assumed the 
spreadsheet could be manipulated, such as 
to sort by date or add columns, they did not 
do so. They scrolled and keyword-searched 
the spreadsheets. For two collections, we 
provided one massive spreadsheet, and for 
two collections we provided folder lists tabbed 
out in Excel by series. The tabbed versions 
of spreadsheets ended up confusing a few 
participants, particularly those uncomfortable 
with Excel. Spending time on novel ways to 
use the spreadsheet was not of much interest. 

■ Thoughtful accessioning practices can 
facilitate access in advance of a full finding aid. 
Public health processors roughly sorted the 
records into series and subseries in advance 
of box and folder listing. The more astute we 
are about doing this at the point of acquisition 
or accessioning, the faster we can enable 
meaningful access in lieu of full finding aids. 

As a result of the grant, our then acquisitions ar- 
chivist— and what is now our acquisitions team 
—spends much more time grouping and packing 
records up front and on-site with the donor when 
feasible. Because all acquisitions are listed before 
being sent to off-site storage, the result is a high- 
er- quality collection inventory that is easier for 
public services staff to navigate and a resource 
that speeds processing planning. We are also far 
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more comfortable allowing researcher access to 
unprocessed collections. 

Private Practices, Public Health Grant 

In 2012, the Center partnered with the Alan Mason 
Chesney Medical Archives of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical Institutions to process the papers of 
seven leaders in public health research and advo- 
cacy. The grant, "Private Practices, Public Health: 
Privacy- Aware Processing to Maximize Access to 
Health Collections," addressed issues of access 
in both HIPAA and non-HIPAA covered entities, 
seeking best practices for archivists facing chal- 
lenges and confusion over making health-related 
records in their collections available. Specifically, 
the project sought to: a) understand the informa- 
tional needs of scholars seeking to use restricted 
records and what they consider most valuable 
to research; b) evaluate how language used by 
the Center and Hopkins to communicate restric- 
tions in finding aids correlates with the perceived 
utility of the finding aid and the potential of the 
collection to satisfy a research need; and c) get 
feedback on the process for applying for access to 
collections with restricted records. 

To do so, the Medical Heritage Library, repre- 
sented by the Center's Kathryn Hammond Baker, 
Scott Podolsky, and Emily Novak Gustainis, and 
Hopkins's Phoebe Evans Letocha, led discussion 
sessions, launched an online survey, presented 
at professional conferences, and ultimately dis- 
tributed Novak Gustainis and Evans Letocha' s 
jointly authored "Recommended Practices for 
Enabling Access to Manuscript and Archival 
Collections Containing Health Information about 
Individuals" to the research and professional 
communities for feedback. While this engage- 
ment work was under way. Center and Hopkins 
staff were simultaneously processing collections, 
including the Center's collections of the papers 


of Oliver Cope (1902-1994), Stephen W. Lagakos 
(1946-2009), Erich Lindemann (1900-1974), and 
Arnold S. Reiman (1923-2014), as well as the re- 
cords of the Harvard School of Public Health's 
Department of Biostatistics, 1981-2009. 

Efforts included: 

■ A SurveyMonkey survey (Appendix B) 
on access to health records, "Research 
Access to Protected Records Containing 
Health Information about Individuals," was 
distributed to the Medical Heritage Library 
governance committee and circulated to 
professional and discipline-directed listservs. 
In total, 63 people responded. Data obtained 
as a result of the survey were analyzed for 
engendering discussions between archivists 
and historians and informing the creation of 
the Recommended Practices document. 

■ A workshop for Harvard University's History 
of Medicine Working Group, comprising 
graduate students and faculty from the 
History of Science Department, which 
included an interactive review of finding aids 
for collections containing restricted records 
and a discussion of the type of descriptive 
content researchers might need to evaluate the 
usefulness of the records for research. 

■ A lunch workshop at the 2014 annual meeting 
of the American Association for the History 
of Medicine (AAHM) to elicit the information 
historians need to determine whether or not 
it is worth applying to an Internal Review 
Board (IRB), what information is most useful 
to them, and what they think is missing from 
finding aids. As part of the session, historians 
Janet Golden, Rutgers University, and Cynthia 
Connolly, University of Pennsylvania, shared 
with the audience their research experiences 
and difficulties using patient records to inform 
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their research and launched a discussion of 
how to improve the user experience. 

■ A presentation at the 2014 Annual Meeting 
of the Society of American Archivists in 
Washington, DC. The session, "Partners 
in Practice: Archivists and Researchers 

Collaboratively Improving Access to 
Health Collections," offered perspectives of 
both historians/researchers and archivists 
on the importance of making a wide 
variety of records that contain health 
information about individuals discoverable. 
The session was moderated by Susan Lawrence 
of The Ohio State University and included a 
presentation by John Harley Warner of Yale 
University, "Why Patient Records Matter to 
the Historian." 

As a result of these efforts, it became clear that be- 
cause of the complexities related to applying for 
access to records containing health information 
about individuals— whether closed to comply 
with HIPAA, state law, or institutional policy— 
different kinds of descriptors were necessary. 
When survey participants were asked whether or 
not they could apply to a review board to obtain 
access, only 56.14 percent (32) had access to a re- 
view board, and of the 32 individuals who did 
have access, only 56.25 percent (18) actually went 
through the process. Respondents said it took too 
much time— especially when they learned about 
the restrictions only when they were already 
on-site, were not convinced they would actually 
get access if they went through the process, or 
believed that they lacked support or guidance. 
Respondents stated that the most significant 
barrier to using records containing confidential/ 
protected health information held by special col- 
lections, archives, and museums was lack of in- 
formation about the records themselves and ac- 
cess procedures, stating, "I see records that look 


interesting in catalogs or collection guides, but I 
can't tell if they will be useful" and "The process 
takes too long." 

Researchers simply needed more information 
to help them make decisions. As profession- 
als, we cannot control what the Internal Review 
Board or Access Board applications require or 
how frequently they meet, but we can provide 
more description. Offering samples of variables 
found in the records, such as patient diagnosis or 
condition; the age, gender, and race of patients; 
and the types of medications or procedures, can 
make a difference. Better indicating the kinds of 
records in a collection (patient histories vs. case 
files vs. medical records, rather than just "patient 
records") and providing more explicit statements 
at the folder level indicating why the folder is re- 
stricted, and for how long, can also help. For ex- 
ample, all of the Center's finding aids authored 
for the grant include descriptive information 
about the type of restrictions found in the collec- 
tions, why they were imposed, and how to obtain 
access. At the folder level, the Center provided a 
transcription of the full folder title (redacting pa- 
tient names), the year the records will open to the 
public, and a qualifying description in the form of 
a folder-level scope note to convey the intellectual 
contents of the folder without revealing protected 
information. Because the Center is a non-HIPAA 
covered entity, access restrictions were deter- 
mined by sampling the content of records in each 
folder. Hopkins, a HIPAA-covered entity, has 
a similar descriptive approach, except Hopkins 
staff must screen documents at the item level for 
protected health information. Readers are en- 
couraged to review the paper "The Practice of 
Privacy" by Emily Novak Gustainis and Phoebe 
Evans Letocha, in this volume, for more detailed 
information about the descriptive process. 
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So how do we balance the needs of users who 
are seemingly satisfied with a structured box and 
folder list on one side of the continuum and those 
that want the kind of information that can only be 
gleaned by labor-intensive sampling? Perhaps for 
public health and other to-be-determined collec- 
tions with little or no patient records, we should 
scale back on descriptive processes, letting the 
collections do the talking while we ramp up ef- 
forts to describe records that do not easily pres- 
ent. Archivists can also become more comfortable 
describing boxes of access-protected records only 
at the container or series level, focusing on the 
records that comprise a series more holistically. 
Flexible and appropriately applied approaches to 
processing can be built only through concerted 
efforts to understand the needs of our multiple 
constituencies. The Center is now testing the best 


practices developed for the description of collec- 
tions containing health information about indi- 
viduals on the Dwight E. Harken papers, 1930s- 
1990s, and should be completed concurrent to 
the symposium. We look forward to sharing the 
finding aid with members of the community for 
feedback. 
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APPENDIX A: Example User Study: 
“Foundations of Public Health 
Policy” (2008) 

Center for the History of Medicine, User Study, 
2009-2010 

A s part of its Foundations in Public Health 
Policy grant work, the Center for the 
History of Medicine, Countway Library, 
is conducting a study to document and analyze 
how researchers use and respond to different ac- 
cess tools developed for delivering information 
about its collections to the public. This grant, as 
funded by the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation 
and administered by the Council on Library and 
Information Resources (CLIR), has enabled the 
Center to experiment with ways to make collec- 
tions available to researchers over shorter periods 
of time. Your participation in this study will help 
us determine the efficacy and utility of these tools. 


The study consists of two parts: 

1. An exercise consisting of both multiple choice 
survey questions and detailed questions de- 
signed to assess how participants use two differ- 
ent versions of a spreadsheet to answer questions 
about a collection. We estimate that it will take about 
one hour to complete the study exercise. 

2. An interview (either at the Center or via confer- 
ence call) that will focus on content and usability 
issues related to how you used the spreadsheets 
to complete the exercise. We estimate the interview 
to take between thirty minutes and one hour. 

We sincerely appreciate your taking the time to 
participate and provide feedback. We are happy 
to answer any questions you might have about 
the project. Please contact Michael Dello Iacono, 
Project Archivist, MPD13@hms.harvard.edu, and 
Emily R. Novak Gustainis, Collections Services 
Archivist, ERN6@hms.harvard.edu. 
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A. Introductory Questions 

1. How would you identify yourself? 

A new/inexperienced researcher who has not used many archival or manuscript collections 

An experienced researcher who has visited a number of archives and used a number of 

archival or manuscript collections 

A person in the Public Health Field new to archival research 

A person in the Public Health Field who is an experienced researcher 

An information professional (librarian, archivist, metadata specialist, etc.) 

2. How comfortable are you conducting research online and using electronic resources? 

1 2 3 4 5 

Very comfortable Very uncomfortable 

3. How many archives have you visited in the last three years to conduct primary research? 

a) 0 repositories b) 1-5 repositories 

c) 6-10 repositories d) More than 10 

4. Have you been unable to use a collection at a repository because it was unavailable for research 
use (or was "unprocessed")? (Please circle) 

Yes No 

5. If so, how many times during the last three years? 

6. Which statement best reflects how you feel about the amount of time an archives or special 
library takes to provide public access to a new collection you are interested in using? 

a) I would rather have a repository provide access to a collection (or part of a collection) that has been 
minimally reviewed for research use (for example, only has a box list) so long as the collection is 
made available to the public as soon as possible. 

b) I would rather wait until a collection has been well organized and thoroughly documented for opti- 
mal research use, even though it may take longer for the repository to make it available to the public. 
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7. Which is more important to you? 

a) Being able to spend less time at a repository because I have very detailed information about a col- 
lection and know exactly what to have pulled for me, even if it means I might not be able to access a 
collection in the immediate future while this type of information is being collected. 

b) Having access to a collection, even if it means I may need to spend a lot of time at a repository search- 
ing for the information I want. 

8A. If you could only have ONE of the following discovery tools, which would you rather have 
available to you online and in ADVANCE of your visiting the Center for the History of Medicine? 

a) A detailed summary of a collection's content, biographical/institutional information about the 
creator(s) of the collection, and information about what kinds of documents are in the collection, in- 
cluding date spans for all materials. 

b) A spreadsheet containing a list of every folder "title" in every box of the collection as it was originally 
labeled by the person who created or assembled the collection. 

8B: Why did you pick A or B? 

9. Which is more important to you? 

a) Being able to simultaneously search for subjects or people across many finding aids in order to dis- 
cover which collections at a particular repository may help me with my research. 

b) Being able to print an inventory for, or guide to, a collection for personal reference use from a list of 
collections posted on a repository's website. 

B. Spreadsheet-Specific Questions 

Part B-I 

To complete Part B-I, please copy and paste the following location into your web browser: http:// 
repository.countway.harvard.edu/xmlui/handle/10473/3600 

Under "Sample Submissions," select the file: CLIR_baumgartner_boxlist_A.xls 

Under "Associated Files," click on "View/Open" for the file: CLIR_baumgartner_boxlist_A.xls 

Please take a few minutes to look at the spreadsheet and then answer the following questions. Please feel free to 
cut and paste answers from the spreadsheet into this Word document. 

1. What are the five major groups of records found in the collection? 
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2. Pick two of the groups you identified in question 1. What kinds of information would you expect to 
be in these groups of records? 

3. What types of materials would you expect to find in the collection? 

4. Why? 

5. In what year did Baumgartner travel to Russia? 

6. Please name two of Baumgartner's published articles from the 1950s. 

7. What steps did you take to answer to questions 5 and 6? 

8. How much material is there in the collection related to speeches given by Baumgartner? 

9. What steps did you take to answer question 8? 

10. If you were looking for letters between Baumgartner and her family members, where would you 
expect to find them? 

11. Please list three individuals Baumgartner corresponded with. 

12. From 1954-1962, Leona Baumgartner served as Commissioner of Public Health for the city of 
New York. Where would you look for records in the collection that relate to Baumgartner's public 
appearances as Commissioner? 

13. You are researching the activities of the American Public Health Association (APHA) in the 1950s 
and 1960s. Which boxes would you ask to see? 

14. How would you find out if there were items from the 1970s? 

15. How would you determine how much material from the 1970s is in Series 4? 

16. Did you need to print the spreadsheet in order to answer the above questions? 

17. Did you save the spreadsheet to your desktop or local drive before working on the questions? 

Part B-II 

To complete Part B-II, please copy and paste the following location into your web browser: 
http://repository.countway.harvard.edu/xmlui/handle/10473/3600 

Under "Sample Submissions," select the file: CLIR_baumgartner_boxlist_B.xls 

Under "Associated Files," click on "View/Open" for the file CLIR_baumgartner_boxlist_B.xls 
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Please take a few minutes to look at the spreadsheet and then answer the following questions. Please feel free to 
cut and paste answers from the spreadsheet into this Word document 

1. Summarize the kind of information provided in the "Notes" column. 

2. What types of materials would you expect to find in the collection? 

3. Baumgartner delivered many speeches and lectures throughout her career. Please name two people 
who delivered a talk along with Dr. Baumgartner. 

4. Please explain how you found the above answer. 

5. Do folders with notes in the "Notes" column contain more important documents? 

6. Please list the question numbers in section B-I that you would now answer differently having seen 
the "Notes" column. 
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APPENDIX B: Private Practices, Public Health Survey (2012) 


Survey or Research Access to Protected Records Containing Health 

About the survey 


This survey is being conducted by the Center for the History of Medicine. Francis A. Countway Library of Medicine, and the Alan Mason Chesney 
Medical Archives of the Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions as part of a joint effort to develop best practices for enabling access to special 
collections containing protected health information (PHI) and other types of access-protected (Restricted’') records. For the purposes of this survey, 
health information (protected or otherwise) is defined according to the HIPAA Privacy Rule (199®) as: 

"Information, including demographic information, which relates to: 1) an individual's past, present, or future physical or mental health or condition, 
2) the provision of health care to the individual, OR 3-) the past, present, or future payment for the provision of health care to the individual. AND 
that identifies the individual or for which there is a reasonable basis to believe can be used to identify the individual. Protected health information 
includes many common identifiers (e.g. r name, address, birth date, Social Security Number) when they can be associated with the health 
information listed above." 

For example, per HIPAA, a medical record, laboratory report, or hospital bill would be PHI because each document would contain a patient's name 
and/or other identifying information associated with the health data content. 

By responding to this survey, you are helping libraries and archives improve how they describe records and make hidden collections available to 
researchers in more useful ways. 

Thank you! 


Finding aids and access 


1. Have you used manuscript collections or archival records as part of your research? 

O y * 

o 

2. If yes, have you used a collection guide ('Tin ding aid") that included information about 
whether or not patient or other health-related records in the collection had access 
restrictions? 

o 

O no 

3. How have you learned about the presence of restricted records for the majority of the 
collections you have used (or were interested) in using? 

A librarian or archivist 
Online using a finding aid 
o Online using a library catalog record 
Other (plea&e specify) 
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Survey or Research Access to Protected Records Containing Health 


4. What are the kinds of records you were interested in using , but were restricted? Check 
all that most often apply: 

□ Medical records and indices (whether patient, diagnostic, or other) maintained by a healthcare provider, such as a hospital or medical 
practice 

n Medical imaging records, such as x-rays 

□ Photographs of patients 

□ Psychiatric or other mental health-related records, such as psychotherapy notes 

□ Research records (such as datasets, human subject research information, etc.) that contain personally identifiable information (’’personal 
identifiers"), ouch as names, addresses, phone numbers, medical records numbers, etc. 

□ Other (please specify) 


Use of IRB 


5. Was submitting a request to an Internal Review Board (IRB) to use the records a 

possibility? 

0 yes 

O N ° 

6. If yes, did you end up submitting an IRB to access the records you were interested in 
using? 

O Vss 

Qno 

7. if no, why not? 

u 


Barriers to use 
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8. What do you think is the most significant barrier to your use of records containing 
confidential/protected health information held by special collections, archives, and 
museums? 


The IRB process takes too long 

Too much paperwork is required to get access to restricted records 

O I see records that look interesting in catalogs or collection guides, but I can’t tell if they will be useful 
Q Nothing is digitized 

o Repositories aren't open when I have time to do my research 
o I don’t think I’ll be able to quote, reference, or use the records in publications 
o No one will tell me if I can use the records or not 
o This does not apply to me. There are no barriers to my use of records 
Other (please specify) 


9. What descriptive information do you think is missing from library catalog records or 
collection guides (such as those fora manuscript collection)? What information would be 
most useful to you in deciding whether or not a collection has information relevant to your 
research? 
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Survey or Research Access to Protected Records Containing Health 


10. How useful would having the following descriptive information be in determining 
whether or not you would submit an IRB to use restricted records containing protected 
health information? 



Not \«ry useful 

Somewhat useful 

Very useful 

Does not apply to my 
research 

Average age of patients at 
time of treatment 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Date spar of records 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Diagnosis/condition 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Duration of treatments 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Genetic information 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Geographic region covered 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Names of medical devices 

o 

o 

o 

o 

used 





Prescribed medications 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Race of patients 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Sex: of patients 

o 

0 

o 

o 

Surgical procedures 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Treating physician/ surgeon 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Other (please specify) 
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Survey or Research Access to Protected Records Containing Health 


11. How useful would knowing that the following record formats were in a group of 
restricted records be to your determining whether or not to submit an IRB? 



Not very useful 

Somewhat useful 

Very useful 

Does not apply to my 
research 

Atfm i ssion/registnat i on 

0 

o 

o 

o 

records 





Autopsy records 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Billing information 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Case files 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Consultation files 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Correspondence 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Diagnostic indices 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Family medical histories 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Genetic testing records 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Graphs and charts 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Hospital policies 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Immunization records 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Insurance claims 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Informed consent records 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Lab notebooks 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Microscope 

o 

o 

o 

o 

slides/specimens 





Photograp hs/rn ed i cal 

o 

o 

o 

o 

imaging 





Patient histories 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Patient questionnaires 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Patient summaries 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Prescription booksflogs 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Research protocols 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Surgical logbooks 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Other (please specify) 






Comments and Demographics 


12. Do you have comments regarding access to special collections containing health 
records? 


3 
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Survey or Research Access to Protected Records Containing Health 


*13. How do you identify yourself? 

o A student (any field) 

o A professorfinstructor of histcry, the history of medicine, or the history of science 
^^1 A professor/instructor of another Humanities sub-disci pfine or a different discipline 
o A researcher (no academic affiliation) 

o A physician or healthcare provider with an interest in the history of medicine or science 
o A librarian or archivist 

14. How long have you identified as the above? 

o 1 -S years 

5-10 year 
1 1-15 years 
o Over 15 years 

15. If we have questions about your responses to the survey, can we contact you to 
follow-up? 

O- 

O 

16. If so, please provide your name, affiliation, and email adresss: 

1 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR PARTICIPATION! 
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The Practice of Privacy 


Emily R. Novak Gustainis, Head, Collections Services, Center for the History of Medicine, Francis A. Countway 
Library of Medicine 

Phoebe Evans Letocha, Collections Management Archivist, the Alan Mason Chesney Medical Archives of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical Institutions 


Abstract 

Drawing on our experiences managing CLIR-funded processing initiatives for public health collections con- 
taining protected health information as part of the grant "Private Practices, Public Health: Privacy- A ware 
Processing to Maximize Access to Health Collections," we offer insight into how we developed "Recommended 
Practices for Enabling Access to Manuscript and Archival Collections Containing Health Information About 
Individuals," which appears at the end of this report, and we make recommendations for enabling access. 


W hether privacy is legally mandated, 
as with HIPAA (the Health Insurance 
Portability and Accountability Act) 
and FERPA (the Family Educational Rights and 
Privacy Act); governed by institutional, state, or 
federal records schedules; or applied per local 
practice, the result is that many repositories main- 
tain records that pose significant challenges to 
access. Yet as researchers continue to focus their 
attention on histories of medicine, public health, 
science and technology, disability studies, and 
patient care— and, increasingly, investigate ex- 
planations for more recent developments— they 
seek out these very collections. How can archivists 
promote the use of records that inform social and 
medical histories through the lens of patient care 
and help researchers decide if an archival collec- 
tion is useful and worth their time? 

By putting these questions up for discussion, and 
suggesting new answers, we encourage partner- 
ships between archivists and researchers in the 
area of health collections, advocating for these 
collections' importance despite access anxi- 
ety and the very real challenges of preserving. 


screening, and making available records of a 
potentially sensitive nature. Drawing on our 
experiences managing CLIR-funded processing 
initiatives for public health collections contain- 
ing protected health information as part of the 
grant "Private Practices, Public Health: Privacy- 
Aware Processing to Maximize Access to Health 
Collections," we review best practices developed 
during the project and make recommendations 
for enabling access. 

The project "Private Practices, Public Health: 
Privacy- A ware Processing to Maximize Access 
to Health Collections" was proposed by the 
Center for the History of Medicine of the Francis 
A. Countway Library on behalf of the Medical 
Heritage Library (MHL). It received funding from 
The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation as adminis- 
tered by the Council on Library and Information 
Resources (CLIR) in 2012; project work began 
in April 2013. The grant enabled the Center for 
the History of Medicine and its partner, the Alan 
Mason Chesney Medical Archives of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical Institutions— both MHL princi- 
pal contributors— to open currently inaccessible 
public health collections to researchers. 
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The collections opened as a product of this 
grant include the Oliver Cope papers, 1891-1992 
(Countway); the William George Hardy and 
Miriam Pauls Hardy Collection, 1875, 1930-2008 
(Hopkins); the Harvard School of Public Health's 
Department of Biostatistics records, 1981-2009 
(Countway); the Stephen W. Lagakos papers, 
1979-2009 (Countway); the Erich Lindemann 
papers, 1885-1991 (Countway); the Elmer V. 
McCollum and Harry G. Day Collection, 1881- 
2003 (Hopkins); the B. Frank Polk Collection, 
1972-1990 (Hopkins); the Arnold S. Reiman pa- 
pers, 1953-2011 (Countway); and the Barbara 
Starfield Collection, 1948-2011 (Hopkins). 

What is HIPAA? What Does it Mean 
to be a Covered Versus Non-covered 
Entity? 

The adoption of the Privacy Rule under HIPAA, 
which went into effect on April 14, 2003, has had 
a major impact on archivists responsible for col- 
lections documenting the health sciences and 
on the researchers who want to use these collec- 
tions. HIPAA was the first comprehensive federal 
law on access to and use of health information; 
the first general federal medical privacy law to 
extend rights of privacy beyond the file unit of 
the medical record to individually identifiable 
health information in all types of file systems, 
documents, formats, and media; and the first 
federal law to extend rights of privacy beyond 
health information of living individuals to health 
information of the deceased. The Privacy Rule 
applies only to archives designated as part of 
HIPAA-covered entities and their business as- 
sociates, and does not apply to archives not part 
of covered entities that also hold medical records 
and other related health information. Archival re- 
positories subject to HIPAA are subject to serious 
penalties for breaches. 


Archives work with their legal counsel to deter- 
mine whether they are subject to HIPAA. The 
extension of the HIPAA privacy and security 
requirements to business associates (as a result 
of the 2013 changes to the Privacy Rule brought 
about by the HITECH Act) may bring many more 
archival repositories under HIPAA regulation. 
These repositories have turned for guidance to the 
policies and procedures of archival repositories 
that have been operating under HIPAA since its 
inception. There is no list of archival repositories 
that identifies each of their status under HIPAA. 
The Chesney Medical Archives is part of the Johns 
Hopkins HIPAA- covered entity. As the official ar- 
chival repository for the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
its holdings include medical records from the 
hospital. The Center for the History of Medicine, 
Francis A. Countway Library of Medicine, is not 
part of a HIPAA-covered entity because Harvard 
Medical School does not own the teaching hos- 
pitals. The History of Medicine Division of the 
National Library of Medicine is not a covered en- 
tity, although it adopted some HIPAA-like poli- 
cies for access to some collections such as hospital 
records. Some repositories may close collections 
based on the assumption that they are covered by 
HIPAA when they may not be. 

Repositories within HIPAA-covered and non- 
covered entities must also comply with state 
laws applying to medical records and health in- 
formation in holdings, comply with the Federal 
Common Rule for Protection of Human Subjects 
(for institutions that accept federal research 
funds), adhere to institutional requirements for 
protection of health information, and observe do- 
nor agreements for protecting health privacy. 

One area of possible confusion may be the dif- 
ferences between the state definition of medical 
record and the HIPAA definition of protected 
health information. HIPAA defines protected 
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health information as "individually identifiable 
health information transmitted or maintained in 
any form or medium (electronic, oral, or paper) 
by a covered entity or its business associates, 
excluding certain educational and employment 
records and excluding information on those indi- 
viduals who have been deceased for longer than 
50 years." The definition of what is considered a 
medical record may vary by context and purpose 
of creation, as well as state law. HIPAA does not 
define the term medical record. It is a term defined 
more by state law. State medical records laws 
vary by state, and institutions may interpret and 
apply the state definition according to local cir- 
cumstances and systems. State laws may not all 
have caught up with the definition of protected 
health information under HIPAA. Records and 
information related to individuals who have 
been deceased for more than 50 years may still be 
protected by state medical records statutes and 
other state privacy laws. 

The variations in whether and how repositories 
are covered by HIPAA and differences in state 
laws result in much confusion for researchers 
wanting to access and use collections containing 
health information. They may encounter a differ- 
ent set of access policies at each repository they 
want to use. Not all archives have the resources 
to support access, such as privacy boards, institu- 
tional review boards, or informed legal counsel. 

As archivists at two of the country's leading med- 
ical archives, we developed a set of recommend- 
ed best practices in an effort to enable access to 
manuscript and archival collections containing 
protected health information and other types of 
access-protected records containing health infor- 
mation about individuals. We intend this docu- 
ment to inform our colleagues at other medical 
archives as well as archivists who encounter these 
collections at archives that do not have a medical 
focus. We also want historians of medicine and 


other researchers to familiarize themselves with 
the issues we raise so they, too, can advocate for 
the preservation of these materials. 

How Did We Engage Researchers, 
Historians, and Archivists? 

For Countway and Hopkins to develop best prac- 
tices for archivists facing confusion and challenges 
in making available health-related records about 
individuals in their collections, it was essential 
that we understand the informational needs of 
researchers seeking to use restricted records. We 
needed to hear their in-the-trenches experiences 
trying to access such records, and we needed to 
elicit information about the descriptive content 
they considered most valuable to discovery. Such 
an exploration meant evaluating how language 
used in finding aids and catalog records corre- 
lated with the perceived potential of a collection 
to satisfy a research need. It also meant seeking 
feedback on the process for applying for access to 
collections containing protected records. 

To do so, we led discussion sessions, launched an 
online survey, presented at professional confer- 
ences, and then distributed our "Recommended 
Practices for Enabling Access to Manuscript 
and Archival Collections Containing Health 
Information about Individuals" to research and 
professional communities for feedback. Our first 
action was to distribute an online survey on ac- 
cess to health records to the Medical Heritage 
Library governance committee and to a number 
of professional and discipline-directed listservs. 
In total, 63 people responded. It was this data 
that helped spur our conversations between ar- 
chivists and historians. 1 

As part of the survey, we asked respondents to 
indicate the types of records they were interested 


1 Data are available at http://www.medicalheritage.org/ 
wp-content/uploads/2010/06/Data_All_140424_nocontacts. 
pdf. 
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in using for their research that required per- 
mission from an access or privacy board. 
Overwhelmingly, these were medical records 
and indices (patient, diagnostic, or other) created 
or maintained by a health care provider such as 
a hospital or medical practice. The second most 
cited records desired were psychiatric or other 
mental health-related records such as psycho- 
therapy notes. When asked whether or not they 
could apply to a review board to obtain access to 
sought-after records, only 56 percent (32) of the 
respondents reported having access to a review 
board. Of the 32 respondents who did have ac- 
cess, only 56 percent (18) actually went through 
the process of applying. Why was this last num- 
ber so low? 

Respondents said the application process took 
too much time, especially in cases where they did 
not find out about the restrictions until they were 
already on site. Respondents also said they were 
not convinced they would actually get access if 
they went through the process, or they lacked 
the support or guidance to do so. When asked 
what the most significant barrier was to using 
records containing confidential and/or protected 
health information held by special collections, 
archives, and museums, the top answers were, 
"I see records that look interesting in catalogs or 
collection guides, but I can't tell if they will be 
useful," and "The process takes too long." What 
can archivists do to combat these challenges? We 
found that making the process more transparent, 
enhancing descriptions for these types of records, 
educating researchers about the process, and ad- 
vocacy could help combat frustration. 

After the survey closed, we sought opportuni- 
ties to interact with researchers and members of 
our profession. We held a workshop for Harvard 
University's History of Medicine Working Group, 
comprising graduate students and faculty from 


the History of Science Department. This gathering 
helped inform us of the needs of emerging schol- 
ars. We also held a lunch workshop at the 2014 an- 
nual meeting of the American Association of the 
History of Medicine, called "Negotiating Access 
to Patient-Related Materials: A Conversation be- 
tween Archivists and Historians." At this meet- 
ing Evans Letocha explained HIPAA and helped 
eliminate some of the misconceptions about it. 
She also illustrated how the law affects those try- 
ing to use HIPAA-covered records, while Novak 
Gustainis presented our initial survey findings 
and discussed the potential impact of findings 
on processing practices. As part of the session, 
we were extremely fortunate to have historians 
Janet Golden of Rutgers University and Cynthia 
Connolly of the University of Pennsylvania share 
with attendees their successes and challenges 
using patient records to inform their own work. 
This helped attendees learn more about the dif- 
ficulties and determine whether it is worth ap- 
plying for access to an internal review or ac- 
cess board to use a collection. One priority that 
emerged from the discussion was to improve the 
user experience, particularly through potential 
partnerships between professional organizations 
of historians and those of archivists. 2 

Our capstone presentation was made at the 2014 an- 
nual meeting of the Society of American Archivists 
in Washington, D.C. (Gustainis 2014, Evans 
Letocha 2014). The session, "Partners in Practice: 
Archivists and Researchers Collaboratively 
Improving Access to Health Collections," offered 
the perspectives of both historians-researchers 
and archivists on the importance of making dis- 
coverable a wide variety of records that contain 
health information about individuals. The session, 
moderated by Susan Lawrence of The Ohio State 


2 Slides are available at http://www.medicalheritage.org/ 
announcements-and-articles/ under "Presentations." 
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University, included a talk by John Harley Warner 
of Yale University on why patient records matter 
to historians. Lawrence works at the intersection 
of history and research ethics. 3 Warner focuses on 
the transnational history of medicine and science 
and is currently working on a study of the trans- 
formation of the hospital patient chart from 1801 
to the present. 4 

What We Learned about Processing 
and Description Practices 

One of the things we wanted to accomplish with 
the grant was to understand what, if any, differ- 
ences existed between processing collections in 
HIPAA-covered versus non-HIPAA-covered envi- 
ronments. At Countway, we used a time- and la- 
bor-tracking database (called MD) that we devel- 
oped as part of our first CLIR grant (Foundations 
of Public Health Policy). With this database, we 
tracked time spent performing activities specific 
to a collection. These activities include processing 
tasks such as rehousing, box and folder listing, and 
encoding and descriptive work related to creating 
finding aids. In advance of the grant's project start 
date, we customized a copy of MD for Hopkins, 
collaboratively determining how discrete pro- 
cessing activities relative to applying restrictions 
should be recorded and mapped so that we could 
compare time spent on specific processing actions, 
including restrictions reviews. 

As a result of creating timing analyses for pro- 
cessing all grant-funded collections, we drew six 
broad conclusions. 

■ It is paramount that archivists and 
collections managers educate researchers 
about the different types of restrictions 
in place at repositories. After looking 


3 See Lawrence 2007. 

4 The session description is available at http://archives2014. 
sched.org/event/4513e77709f236c8a7721c45787e612d#.VgAx- 
W9NVhBd. 


at the portion of our collections that are 
access-protected, we discovered that a far 
greater percentage processed for the Private 
Practices grant contained records that were 
closed because they were created by Harvard 
University and the Johns Hopkins Medical 
Institutions as a product of operations. It is the 
variety of records restrictions (including those 
for students and personnel) in place at our 
repositories— not just the presence of health 
information about individuals— that has 
resulted in large portions of closed collections. 
As archivists, we assumed that most of 
the records that had to be access-protected 
were patient-related. If we were under this 
impression, then our researchers must be, too. 

■ Processing workflows that are systems- 
dependent requires further evaluation. Both 
Countway and Hopkins have very similar 
processing approaches (e.g., similar series/ 
records groupings, listing and transcribing 
practices at the folder level, staffing in place 
to audit description), though Countway's 
workflows are less sequenced than those of 
Hopkins because of the collection management 
system Hopkins uses. It will be important for 
Countway, when it moves to ArchivesSpace, 
to monitor adjustments in workflow, 
timing data, and outputs. Most processing 
analyses (including those authored by Novak 
Gustainis) focus on activities independent of 
systems. Activities articulated in conjunction 
with more widely used open source systems 
merit evaluation. 

■ Average processing costs per box for a 
HIPAA-covered and non-HIPAA-covered 
entity are virtually the same. Excluding 
project oversight costs (costs for Novak 
Gustainis and Evans Letocha), Countway 
spent $659. 83/cubic foot by start volume and 
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$800.90/cubic foot by end volume. Hopkins 
spent $661.24/cubic foot by start volume and 
$786.50/cubic foot by end volume. Averaging 
the two institutions' costs, a reasonable figure 
for planning purposes would be $660 to $794 
per cubic foot under the following conditions: 
staffing models, compensation rates, and 
workflows are similar to those of Countway 
or Hopkins; collections are predominantly 
analog in format; and they originate in the 
twentieth century. 

■ Screening for restrictions takes longer in 
a HIPAA-covered environment. Countway 
applies restrictions at the folder level through 
sampling. To account for sampling. Center 
for the History of Medicine researchers are 
required to sign a waiver requiring them 
not to reveal any personally identifying 
information should they encounter something 
missed. Hopkins conducts item-level reviews 
for restrictions and then does a second-pass 
audit on restricted folders, unless it is obvious 
that an entire series or subseries will need 
to be restricted. Researchers at Hopkins can 
use only what is absolutely confirmed not to 
contain protected health information, unless 
they have a waiver of authorization from its 
Privacy Board or complete an application 
form for another route of access allowed 
under HIPAA. 5 The two institutions' hourly 
rates for restrictions differed greatly despite 
a similar volume of records— 9.76 to 10.61 
hours per cubic foot for Countway, and 21.4 to 
46.21 hours per cubic foot for Hopkins. Item- 
level screening, which requires a minimum 
of two passes— one by the processor and one 
by the collections services archivist— only 
partly accounts for Hopkins's higher rate. The 

5 Application forms for access to individually identifiable 

health information are available on the Chesney Medical 

Archives website. 


number of people involved with processing 
greatly affects outputs. 

■ As the number of people involved with 
processing goes up, processing outputs go 
down. While cost per cubic foot does not vary 
much between institutions, the speed at which 
collections were processed was very different 
because of staffing models used. Countway 
used a dedicated project or staff archivist, 
generally with one processing assistant 
working 17 hours a week per collection. 
Hopkins used a project archivist and five or 
six student employees per collection, which 
required multiple trainings, more project 
oversight, and greater efforts to standardize 
descriptive outputs. Having more skilled 
and experienced processors is more efficient 
but costs more. Because of the grant's time 
restraints, Hopkins had its project archivist 
manage students on collections concurrently. 
Normally a project archivist handles one 
collection at a time, working on multiple 
collections mainly at the beginning and end 
of projects. When Hopkins does not have a 
project archivist, outputs are further reduced. 
Students get assigned one project at a time, 
often over multiple semesters, with numerous 
breaks in between. Opening hidden collections 
and making dents in backlog require stable, 
professional staffing. 

■ Researchers whose work is supported by 
using records containing health information 
about individuals need more robust 
descriptive information to inform their 
decision making. One approach we can take 
as archivists is to introduce in our description 
more of the variables researchers are looking 
for. In our online survey, we provided a list 
of elements archivists could incorporate into 
collection descriptions, asking respondents 
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to rank them not very useful, somewhat 
useful, very useful, or does not apply. Fifty- 
one respondents answered, with some 
surprising results. For example, respondents 
ranked providing the date span of records 
most useful. Given that Describing Archives: 
A Content Standard requires a date statement 
for minimum-level description, we, as 
archivists, already provide what respondents 
rank as the most useful information, or 
perhaps a surprising number of record 
descriptions still do not include dates. Other 
descriptions respondents ranked as useful 
(after date span) were: patient diagnosis or 
condition, geographic region, patient gender, 
patient race, duration of treatment, names 
of procedures and prescribed medication, 
names of medical devices used, average age 
of patients when treated, names of treating 
physicians or surgeons, and presence of 
genetic information. 

Similarly, we asked what kinds of records re- 
searchers would be most interested in know- 
ing were in a collection. Patient histories and 
case files ranked the highest, with informed 
consent and autopsy records next, and insur- 
ance (and by extension billing and coverage 
records) ranking last. As archivists, familiar- 
izing ourselves with these kinds of records so 
that we can better identify them in our finding 
aids would benefit researchers. 

Finally, respondents found folder-level scope 
notes indicating the types of restrictions that 
applied to a particular folder to be highly use- 
ful. Prior to the grant, Countway used series- 
level restriction statements to explain why 
folders were access-protected, and provided 
opening dates. However, because of the mul- 
tiple types of restrictions that can be encoun- 
tered in a series, for the collections processed 


for the Private Practices project, Countway 
included a statement explaining the reason 
for the restriction in a folder-level scope note 
for each restricted folder. Researchers specifi- 
cally interested in health information can then 
better target folders of research interest. Not 
only is this useful to researchers, it has proved 
useful to the Center's Public Services staff, 
who no longer need to recall folders to figure 
out which restrictions apply. Subsequently, 
Countway adopted this practice for all collec- 
tions processing. As a HIPAA-covered entity, 
Hopkins's approach had to be more granular. 
Staff screened documents at the item level for 
protected health information and other confi- 
dential material such as student and person- 
nel information. They then redacted such in- 
formation from descriptions, and identified 
documents that contain such information in 
the finding aid. 

As a result of this work, Countway is testing the 
best practices for describing collections contain- 
ing health information about individuals on the 
Dwight E. Harken papers, 1911-1993. 6 Countway 
will share the finding aid with members of the 
Medical Heritage Library and other constituents 
who provided comments on the recommenda- 
tions. At Hopkins, the project highlighted the in- 
efficiencies of using undergraduate student assis- 
tants. These included student turnover, schedule 
changes, limited hours during the spring and fall 
semesters, and the labor-intensive training and 
supervision that more senior staff must provide 
for student employees. Hopkins is reviewing its 
staffing model and will compare metrics on fu- 
ture processing projects that use different staff- 
ing models such as relying on undergraduate 
students for more limited tasks. 

6 The finding aid for the Dwight E. Harken papers, 
1911-1993 (inclusive), 1940-1975 (bulk), B MS cll8, is now 
available online at http://oasis.lib.harvard.edu/oasis/deliver/ 
deepLink?_collection=oasis&uniqueId=med00207. 
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Next Steps to Enable Access 

We conclude that three steps are needed to en- 
able access to the collections in question. 

1 . We need to raise awareness among both ar- 
chivists and researchers that collections doc- 
umenting health are hidden and endangered. 

Because of access anxiety on the part of archivists 
and their repositories, these collections remain 
hidden and at risk of destruction. Many reposito- 
ries refuse to deliberately collect patient-related 
materials because they do not have the capacity 
to manage access. Local libraries and historical 
societies are reluctant to accession collections 
that may be subject to privacy concerns. They 
may not have adequate staffing or training to 
handle requests for access to restricted records. 
The penalties for HIPAA breaches may pose an 
unacceptable risk for repositories. It is easier to 
say no than to invest the resources necessary to 
make these collections accessible to researchers. 
Even repositories at large academic health cen- 
ters whose mandate is to document the history 
of medicine may not have the resources to accept 
large runs of medical records after they are no 
longer required for active patient care activities. 
Medical records generated by centralized hospi- 
tal medical records divisions are massive. They 
constitute millions of records, with significant 
storage costs. We cannot expect that every medi- 
cal record can be preserved. Repositories need to 
have access policies in place that enable research 
use to justify preservation costs. Scholars need to 
overcome their access anxiety, and push to gain 
access to these collections to justify the need to 
collect these materials. Both archivists and schol- 
ars will need to make a commitment to advocate 
for preserving and using collections document- 
ing the health of our populace. 


2. Archivists need to make descriptions avail- 
able so that researchers can request and use 
these collections. 

Archivists should be advocates for both the col- 
lections and the researchers who produce valu- 
able scholarly work using them. Archivists may 
not even be aware of all the patient-related re- 
cords they may already have in their own reposi- 
tory, if these materials are unprocessed and hid- 
den. Hidden patient records may not show up in 
catalog searches, so public services archivists do 
not know to refer interested researchers to them. 
Rather than branding these collections restricted 
and off limits or remaining ignorant to their exis- 
tence, archivists need to discover these materials 
and then commit to facilitating access to them. 
Archivists must increase their awareness of what 
HIPAA and state medical records laws do and 
do not allow. HIPAA includes provisions for ac- 
cess to protected health information for research 
purposes when it is necessary for research and 
the researcher has a plan to protect it. Archivists 
need to better familiarize themselves with the re- 
search provisions of HIPAA and state medical re- 
cords laws. They should then insist on becoming 
part of the review process by serving as members 
of privacy boards and institutional review boards 
that can offer waivers of authorization to allow 
researchers regulated access to protected records 
in compliance with HIPAA, state laws, and insti- 
tutional policies. 

Once they become aware of the existence of 
health collections, archivists need to work with 
historians and other researchers to appraise the 
research value of these records and advocate for 
preserving the most significant collections. This 
will enable the creation of new knowledge, using 
historic medical records as primary source ma- 
terials. Before researchers can produce scholarly 
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works using health information, they need to 
know these collections exist. Our best practices 
document (Appendix A) offers guidelines to help 
archivists describe these holdings in a privacy- 
aware manner that provides researchers with 
the qualitative information they need to make 
decisions about pursuing research activities with 
these records. More repositories need to over- 
come their access anxiety and describe these 
holdings. Protecting privacy is a responsibility 
shared by archivists and researchers. 

Parallel to the CLIR project, Hopkins conducted 
a citation study of the scholarly output of the 243 
researchers who, between April 2003 and July 
2014, applied for Privacy Board waivers to use 
HIPAA-protected Hopkins holdings. We hope 
this study's findings demonstrate measurable 
data on what scholarship can be produced if re- 
positories develop the infrastructure to enable ac- 
cess to restricted records in a privacy-aware and 
HIPAA-compliant environment. 

3. Archivists and researchers need to work 
together to advocate for changes in federal 
and state law that balance individual privacy 
protections with the need for scholarly ac- 
cess to create new knowledge in the history 
of medicine. 

In August 2014, the Society of American Archivists 
(SAA) adopted a HIPAA issue brief that outlines 
advocacy efforts that the society endorses at the 
federal, state, and institutional levels. Phoebe 
Evans Letocha and Lisa Mix worked with SAA's 
Committee on Advocacy and Public Policy 
and the Science, Technology and Healthcare 
Roundtable to present this issue brief to the SAA 
Council (SAA 2014). 

The issue brief outlines a series of recommended 
changes in HIPAA at the federal level, in state 


medical record laws, and in practices at the insti- 
tutional and professional level. The 2013 changes 
in the HIPAA Privacy Rule enacted because of the 
passage of the HITECH Act include a change in 
the definition of protected health information to 
exclude information about individuals deceased 
for more than 50 years. In 2005, archivists Nancy 
McCall and Steve Novak testified in favor of this 
change before the National Committee on Vital 
and Health Statistics, and SAA endorsed this 
new definition during the 2010 comment period 
to change the Privacy Rule. 

This was a welcome advocacy accomplishment, 
but more changes are needed: a) to provide a date 
from record creation at which records would no 
longer be protected in cases where the death date 
of an individual is unknown; b) to allow easier 
access to protected health information for fam- 
ily members conducting medical genealogy re- 
search; c) to clarify the extent to which archival 
repositories that are not part of covered entities 
and that have health-care-related holdings are 
subject to business associate agreements; and 
d) to make it clear that individually identifiable 
information and photographs that appeared in 
publications or other public venues are not con- 
sidered protected under the Privacy Rule. 

At the state level, medical record statutes need 
to be aligned with federal regulations to allow 
for standardization. Archivists and historians 
also need to turn their attention to advocacy ef- 
forts to propose changes in state laws that would 
enable research using medical records. At the 
institutional level, through our professional 
organizations including SAA, Archivists and 
Librarians in the History of the Health Sciences, 
and the American Association for the History of 
Medicine, archivists and researchers should com- 
municate and collaborate to develop best practic- 
es and promote a common research agenda that 
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makes these collections available for scholarly 
use. Collaborations such as this one, between 
Hopkins and Countway through the Medical 
Heritage Library-sponsored CLIR project, enable 
the creation and promotion of best practices for 
processing description, and research use of these 
collections. 
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APPENDIX A: RECOMMENDED PRACTICES FOR ENABLING ACCESS 
TO MANUSCRIPT AND ARCHIVAL COLLECTIONS CONTAINING HEALTH 
INFORMATION ABOUT INDIVIDUALS 


Phoebe Evans Letocha, Alan Mason Chesney Medical Archives of the Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions 
Emily R. Novak Gustainis, Center for the History of Medicine, Francis A. Countway Library of Medicine 

1 February 2015 

About 

The following recommendations were developed by the Alan Mason Chesney Medical Archives of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical Institutions and the Center for the History of Medicine at the Francis A. Countway Library 
of Medicine in an effort to enable access to manuscript and archival collections containing protected health 
information (PHI) and other types of access-protected records containing health information about individu- 
als. The recommendations serve to underscore the importance of making available primary sources for health 
information about individuals to historians and other researchers to inform the history of American medicine 
and serve as a foundation for evidence for policy-shaping works. When these collections remain hidden and 
inadequately described, they are at greater risk for destruction, thus impeding future archival research that 
furthers our collective understanding of health and disease. Facilitating access involves striking a balance 
between the privacy concerns of living individuals and the greater public good that can be accomplished by 
scholarship. 

This work was made possible through the generous funding of the Council for Library and Information 

Resources' Cataloging Hidden Special Collections and Archives program (2012: Private Practices , Public Health: 
Privacy-Aware Processing to Maximize Access to Health Collections). 

The recommendations need not be pursued in sequential order. Repositories are encouraged to pursue some 
policy recommendations concurrently or to test one of the many descriptive enhancements. It is the hope of 
the authors that these recommendations will help alleviate many of the concerns repositories have related 
to collecting and preserving health services records, especially those that are not affiliated with hospitals or 
medical schools. 


Determining an Institution's Status 
and Policy Needs 

■ Repositories should train staff to recognize 
individually identifiable health information, 
regardless of whether or not they are 
entities covered by the Health Insurance 
Portability and Accountability Act (HIPAA). 
Repositories that are HIPAA-covered should 
provide training to familiarize staff with legal 


requirements. 

■ Repositories should survey their holdings to 
determine the extent to which they include 
individually identifiable health information 
that may be protected by federal or state laws. 

■ Repositories should consult with their 
administration and legal counsel to determine 
their status under HIPAA; the Federal 
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Common Rule for the Protection of Human 
Subjects; and their state's medical records 
laws. 

■ Repositories should document their status 
under such rules and statutes and determine 
their institution's risk tolerance, since (1) laws 
such as HIPAA allow institutions to be more 
restrictive than the law requires, and (2) some 
donor agreements may require restrictions 
beyond that which is covered by HIPAA. 

■ Repositories should create intra- 
organizational partnerships to align policies, 
for example, among special collections 
repositories at the same institution, medical 
records/health information management 
departments in hospitals, and/or institutional 
records management offices. 

■ Repositories holding records of outside 
institutions that contain individually 
identifiable health information should 
consult with the depositing institution and 
with their own legal counsel to determine 
whether housing the records would make 
the repository subject to HIPAA business 
associate agreements. 

■ Repositories should review the types of 
requests that they receive for access to 
individually identifiable health information 
and develop access review processes relevant 
to the type of use requested, such as medical 
genealogy, biography, and research as defined 
by HIPAA and the Common Rule. 

Implementing Policy and Fostering 
Process Transparency 

■ Repositories, to the extent possible, may 
want to create an impartial Access Board or 
Privacy Board or consult with an Institutional 
Review Board (IRB) to review applications for 
access to protected health information and 


medical records in their holdings. An archivist 
with knowledge of the holdings should be 
designated to be part of the review process, 
either as an advisor to or as a member of the 
review board. If no Access Board is possible, 
repositories should be prepared to explain 
why access can be granted to some users and 
not others. 

■ Repositories should document their decision- 
making processes and policies and apply 
them consistently. Decision trees may be 
helpful tools to review access decisions (see 
Johns Hopkins examples). 

■ Repositories should publish their access and 
use policies on their websites and should 
provide copies of any application forms 
online; researchers should be reminded that 
publishers may also have their own privacy 
requirements as a condition of accepting a 
manuscript for publication. 

■ Repositories should clearly articulate the 
steps a researcher or other user would need 
to take to apply for access and the application 
workflow, so that users know how far in 
advance they will need to make an application 
before they may be granted access. 

■ Repositories may wish to provide model 
applications or a process by which applicants 
can ask questions or seek guidance on 
the application process so that they can 
successfully complete the application. 

■ Repositories should create a user agreement 
for patrons to sign that communicates personal 
liability for the misuse or distribution of health 
information about individuals. 
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Communicating the Nature of 
Restrictions 

■ Repositories should provide non-technical 
information on their websites about the 
kinds of access restrictions their users will 
encounter when considering the use of 
records, regardless of whether restrictions are 
imposed by: Federal law (HIPAA, FERPA); 
U.S. government records laws; state law; gift 
agreement; deposit agreement; or institutional 
policy. 

■ Repositories should provide at least one 
example of each of the restrictions found 
in their collections using a published or 
otherwise publicly available finding aid or 
catalog record to illustrate the restrictions. 

■ Repositories should explain where users can 
find information about access restrictions, 
such as publicly accessible catalog records, 
online finding aids, or published inventories. 
Repositories should provide information 
about the gaps in systems where information 
is generally provided (such as restrictions 
only being noted in catalog records for 
collections that have been processed), as 
well as overtly state when information about 
access restrictions is only available through 
consultation with Public Services staff. 

■ Repositories should embed information 
regarding the presence of access restrictions 
at all levels of hierarchical description. 
Collection-level access descriptions may alert 
users to the presence of restrictions, but it 
is series, subseries, and folder-level notices 
regarding access status that enable users 
to understand which restrictions apply to 
records of interest. 

■ Repositories should clearly articulate their 
policies regarding citation. Access Board and 


IRB applications should clearly indicate if 
citation is permitted, and if so, repositories 
should have specific examples for citing 
records in collections that are not accessible 
without access approval and, if the collection 
is unprocessed, whose physical organization 
may change in the future. 

■ Repositories may want to allow and 
encourage users to deposit a code key to 
medical records and other protected records 
that cannot be cited by identifiers, such as 
patient name or medical record number, 
without authorization. Repositories should 
clearly state in finding aids when records have 
been redacted or removed from the collection. 

Describing Records to Best Enable 
Discovery and Access 

The following recommendations are intended to 
illustrate the rich descriptive information that ar- 
chivists can offer without revealing patient names 
or other identifiers. When selecting descriptive 
approaches, processors should balance the needs 
of their research communities with local process- 
ing practices to determine which of the following 
descriptive enhancements could improve discov- 
erability and use of their collections. 

■ When describing collections containing 
health information, communicate the specific 
record formats in which health information 
is found. A developing list of different kinds 
of records containing health information and 
their scope may be found here. Examples 
include: admission records; autopsy records; 
case files; diagnostic indices; doctor-patient 
correspondence; medical records; patient 
histories; prescription logs; surgical logbooks; 
and specimens. If you are not sure of the kind 
of record you have, try to create a redacted 
copy of the record (or a page or two from a 
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volume) and consult an archivist or librarian 
who more routinely encounters these types of 
records. 

■ Descriptions should overtly state if a collection 
is a part of a much larger, original group of 
records, as well as inform users as to what 
happened to the rest of the records or where 
they may be found. (For example, when a 
collection consists of 20 boxes transferred to 
the archives as a representative sample from 
an original 100 boxes of records, indicate that 
the remaining 80 boxes were destroyed per 
institutional policy.) Specimens related to a 
collection that are housed elsewhere should 
be indicated, regardless of whether or not 
they can be accessed. 

■ Processors should identify when records were 
created for a specific research study or when 
doctors assembled sets of patient records as 
source material for specific publications. 

■ Processors should record types of commonly 
collected information about patients in the 
records, such as diagnoses, names, dates of 
birth/death, and ages at time of treatment. As 
time or expertise permits, processors should 
sample the records and incorporate into 
the description patient-related information, 
such as marital status, number of children, 
race, ethnicity, occupation, and place of 
residence or employment; and treatment- 
related information, such as the names of 
frequently mentioned doctors, surgeons, 
midwives, mental health professionals, and / 
or dentists encountered, pharmaceuticals, 
types of medical treatments and procedures, 
and instrumentation and devices used. A 
developing list of variables may be found here. 


■ Because processing methodologies vary 
from repository to repository, processing 
information in finding aids should include 
how record descriptions were created, such as 
through a percentage of records sampled per 
container or per alphabetical or numeric run. 

■ Repositories should enable opportunities for 
user enhancement of collection descriptions, 
particularly for unprocessed or infrequently 
used collections. A survey instrument or 
quick conversation with a researcher may help 
contextualize records, add to lists of procedures 
or treatments employed, or enrich collection- 
level descriptions of holdings. Users may 
also provide examples of "the patient's own 
words" that can be included anonymously 
in finding aids to help characterize records. 
Similarly, health care providers familiar with 
the creation of specific categories of patient 
record types can help contextualize records 
based on their clinical experience of how 
records are used. Health care providers may 
also be able to decipher medical shorthand 
or abbreviation unfamiliar to archivists who 
don't have specialized medical training or 
familiarity with local institutional terms. 

■ Repositories should consider digitally 
imaging redacted versions of records and 
embedding them in finding aids in order to 
visually communicate how information is 
organized in the records. Repositories can 
also consider embedding blank versions of 
survey instruments, commonly found forms 
in medical records, pages from codebooks, 
and protocols. 
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Grinnell to GUIDs: Connecting Natural Science Archives and 
Specimens 


Christina Fidler, Museum Archivist, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology , University of California, Berkeley 

Barbara Mathe, Museum Archivist and Head of Library Special Collections, American Museum of Natural History 

Rusty Russell, Program Director for Collections & Informatics, United States National Herbarium, Smithsonian 
Institution 

Russell D. "Tim" White, Director of Collections and Operations, Peabody Museum of Natural History, Yale 
University 


Abstract 

Four recipients of Council on Library and Information Resources (CLIR) Hidden Collections grants in natu- 
ral science museums— two archivists and two scientists— discuss their view of and approach to access for 
resource discovery, the effects of digitization, integrated access in aggregators, and the issues of long-term 
digital preservation. The long-term goal is to integrate and link access to digital data and images across natu- 
ral science institutions, whether libraries, archives, or museums. 


"It is quite probable that the facts of distribu- 
tion, life history, and economic status may final- 
ly prove to be of more far-reaching value, than 
whatever information is obtainable exclusively 
from the specimens themselves." 

—Joseph Grinnell (1910, 166) 

J oseph Grinnell, the first director of the 
Museum of Vertebrate Zoology at the 
University of California, Berkeley, foreshad- 
id — by more than a century— the growing 
recognition within today's natural science com- 
munity of the value of all information found and 
gathered during a collecting event. 

In 1908, Grinnell developed and implemented a 
detailed protocol for recording field observations. 
These integral materials, gathered along with 
specimens, contain extensive information that 
may not appear on labels attached to or stored 
with collections objects. They may include 
detailed accounts of individual species' behaviors; 


annotated topographic maps; photographs of 
collecting sites; observations that did not result 
in specimen collection; interactions with local 
or indigenous populations; and other data, 
such as weather conditions, vegetation types, 
vocalizations, and various evidence of animal 
presence in a given locale. 

Integrated Digitized Biocollections (iDigBio), 
part of the National Resource for Advancing 
Digitization of Biodiversity Collections (ADBC) 
funded by the National Science Foundation, is 
an aggregator that will allow data and images for 
millions of biological specimens to be made avail- 
able electronically. In March 2014, iDigBio, Yale 
University, and the Field Book Project sponsored 
a workshop focused on digitizing original source 
materials associated with scientific collections. 
This gathering reflected a growing momentum 
toward providing access to all types of resources 
related to natural science, not only specimens 
and species publications but field recordings— in 
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the form of books, notes, sketches, correspon- 
dence, and audiovisual materials along with 
records of the research conducted using these 
things. Although there is still a crying need for 
the time-consuming work of processing archi- 
val collections, the long-term goal is integrated 
access to natural science information— data and 
images— wherever they are held. As the develop- 
ment of linked data applications using globally 
unique identifiers (GUIDs) proceeds, this goal 
can become a reality. 

► Christina Fidler, Museum Archivist, 

Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University 
of California, Berkeley 

Project title: Cataloging Hidden Archives of 
the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology: Increasing 
Integration and Accessibility for Interdisciplinary 
Research (2011) 

Access (resource discovery): Why and how 
have you made it possible for your archival 
collections to be found by those looking for 
them (or perhaps by those who did not know 
they existed)? 

Beginning in 2003, the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology (MVZ) at the University of California, 
Berkeley, executed the Grinnell Resurvey Project, 
a large-scale resurvey of ecological transects in 
California. These transects define different speci- 
fied areas where the abundance and distribution 
of faunal populations can be measured. To con- 
duct this extensive resurvey, researchers relied 
primarily on the archival field notes that docu- 
ment the floral and faunal conditions of the same 
transects roughly 100 years ago. It was an aston- 
ishing testament to the importance of these his- 
torical data. The resurvey was a catalyst for the 
museum's CLIR Hidden Collections grant, which 
began in 2012. I am the archivist hired on the 
CLIR grant, which is dedicated to establishing 


a formal repository and cataloging the archival 
field note collections. I work under the super- 
vision of the grant's co-principal investigators, 
Carla Cicero and Michelle Koo. 

In 1910, Joseph Grinnell, the museum's first direc- 
tor, wrote with alarming accuracy, "At this point I 
wish to emphasize what I believe will ultimately 
prove to be the greatest value of our museum. 
This value will not, however, be realized until 
the lapse of many years, possibly a century, as- 
suming that our material is safely preserved. And 
this is that the student of the future will have ac- 
cess to the original record of faunal conditions in 
California and the west, wherever we now work" 
(Grinnell 1910, 166). 

As mentioned earlier, Grinnell developed a 
means for capturing data while collecting and 
observing in the field. The Grinnell method of 
taking field notes has been practiced over the last 
century and is still being practiced much as it was 
originally at the MVZ. This has resulted in more 
than 700 volumes of field research materials. The 
field notes are traditionally bound and made 
available for research in the museum's library. 
Through the MVZ CLIR grant, I had the respon- 
sibility of formalizing the MVZ's archival reposi- 
tory and implementing a program to identify, 
process/describe/catalog, integrate, and make 
available the field notes and the many other ar- 
chival collections housed at the MVZ. 

I quickly learned that traditional archival best 
practices in access and description were neither 
sufficient nor appropriate in the natural history 
museum context. Although archives profession- 
als are critical to the curation of historical ma- 
terials, there are some nuances in the needs of 
natural history museums. Scientific data do not 
fit categorically into the traditional archival con- 
cepts of active and inactive records. Scientific 
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data are treated and accessed much like active 
records, and this presents many challenges with 
security and preservation. 

Additionally, traditional specimen cataloging is 
both granular and dynamic with structured re- 
lationships across individual objects. This is a 
departure from the current shift in archiving to- 
ward the approaches described in Mark Greene 
and Dennis Meissner's 2005 groundbreaking 
paper "More Product, Less Process." The MVZ 
Archives address these inherent conflicts while 
also using traditional archival description and 
dissemination. The result is mutually beneficial. 
Reference requests have increased exponen- 
tially since the MVZ Archives began publishing 
finding aids in the Online Archive of California 
(OAC), and our finding aids are more robust and 
dynamic to fit the needs of researchers. 

To achieve our goals in the CLIR grant, the MVZ 
Archives executed the following strategy: 

1. Survey all museum materials not actively 
cataloged by staff curators. Converse with 
personnel about papers that they may have 
inherited from former staff and faculty. 

2. Install and implement Archivists' Toolkit. 

3. Prioritize collections for processing and 
preservation. 

4. Create collection records for all identified 
archival collections-collection building. 

5. Process. Process. Process. 

6. Establish portals and disseminate information. 

As we worked, we developed administrative doc- 
umentation surrounding archival policies. These 
include a mission statement, collection policy, use 
policy, image use and permission forms, accession 
forms, processing manual, imaging protocols, 
and numerous other administrative resources. 


Initially, the materials were housed throughout 
the museum. Personal papers were traditionally 
passed down to incoming faculty and staff. Field 
notebooks were stored in three different loca- 
tions, depending on their binding status. After 
an extensive survey of the museum, the Archives 
staff began building the collection and bringing 
the materials together. We identified approxi- 
mately 600 linear feet of archival materials. The 
museum had once held a large reprint collection 
in a dedicated room, and the Archives staff pro- 
cessed the reprint collection and made room for 
the incoming archival collections. The Reprint 
Room is now a dedicated room in the Archives. 

Once we established the foundation for the 
Archives, we explored how best to integrate ar- 
chival description with specimen data. The MVZ 
catalogs its specimens, observations, and other 
biodiversity records in Arctos, a multi-institu- 
tional collection management system for natural 
science collections. This collaborative solution 
contains more than 3 million natural history mu- 
seum records. In close collaboration with our 
staff curators, we developed a process by which 
to catalog localities and specimen records, and 
create external relationships to Arctos. I detail 
this process later in this paper. 

The MVZ Archives has published 42 finding aids 
on the OAC, 35 of which are fully processed col- 
lections with encoded archive description (EAD) 
finding aids. Although this is only 10 percent of 
the collections, we anticipate that we will publish 
collection MARC records for the remaining 90 per- 
cent of collections by the end of the grant period. 

We also provide numerous work opportunities to 
students. We offer internships for processing col- 
lections to graduate students attending the San 
Jose School of Information. We also offer expo- 
sure to archival practices, including rehousing. 
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indexing, exhibit planning and development, and 
processing of small collections to our university's 
Undergraduate Research Apprentice Program; 
these students write about their experiences on 
the MVZ Archives Blog. 

As we process collections and publish finding 
aids to the OAC, our reference questions are in- 
creasing exponentially. In the first year of our 
CLIR grant, we documented 8 reference requests; 
last year, there were 31, a 300 percent increase. 
Six months into the new fiscal year, we had 24 
reference requests. Our reference questions vary 
across disciplines. In addition to the traditional 
users from the biological sciences, there are a 
growing number of requests from those in the 
humanities. 

The CLIR grant allowed the MVZ to establish 
intellectual control over its valued archival col- 
lections and develop innovative approaches for 
integrating the archival collection with its speci- 
men collection while facilitating discovery and 
access. We are motivated to promote and create 
opportunities for interdisciplinary research. We 
recently hired John Deck, a programmer whose 
previous projects include the Moorea Biocode 
Project, Biological Science Collection (BiSciCol) 
Tracker tools, and BerkeleyMapper. John's expe- 
rience in informatics standards and the semantic 
web to integrate metadata across domain-specific 
databases and data workflows is ideal for creat- 
ing a robust method for the online search and 
delivery of archival content that will be the foun- 
dation for new methods for archival data visual- 
izations and discovery. 


Digitization: Why should we digitize? How can 
digital versions of these materials enhance ac- 
cess to the material? What are the issues in- 
volved in digitization (including crowd sourcing 
facilitated by digital versions of the resources)? 

There is an urgent need to make the data con- 
tained within field notes available for assessing 
the impacts of rapid and ongoing environmen- 
tal change. As more MVZ field notes collections 
are processed, researchers from across California 
and the country are requesting access to digitized 
copies. It is somewhat challenging to meet this 
need with just under 50 percent of our field notes 
scanned. Each volume contains an average of 200 
pages, and as we noted earlier, there are approxi- 
mately 700 bound volumes. 

Furthermore, field notes contain critical observa- 
tional data that our scientists can quantify and 
catalog. Typically, the number of observations 
recorded in field notes at a given locality is larg- 
er than the number of specimens collected and 
cataloged in Arctos. Quantifying observational 
data and creating observational records in Arctos 
would give researchers a more comprehensive 
understanding of changes in faunal conditions 
across the twentieth century. 

In the example shown on the next page, three times 
as many bird observations are made in the field 
notes as there are specimens for the same location. 

Field notes are handwritten and are not generally 
good candidates for current OCR (optical charac- 
ter recognition) tools. However, there is a strong 
citizen science community that could be engaged 
for transcribing field notes. With transcriptions, 
MVZ personnel would be able to extract data; 
catalog them; and relate them to specimens, lo- 
calities, and other primary sources. We are con- 
tinuing to explore and test different mechanisms 
for field note transcription. 
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3 times more bird species per site observed than collected 


Fig. 1: Comparison of observed bird species as recorded infield notes (left) with number of specimens collected. 


Why is integrated access to data and images 
across scientific disciplines, institutions, and 
type of resource (e.g., via aggregators like 
iDigBio and the Biodiversity Heritage Library) 
important? How can this be accomplished? 

Each specimen record in Arctos contains meta- 
data describing the collecting event of the speci- 
men, including who collected it, when, and 
where. The field notes contain the same data, but 
they include more context for the conditions of 
the collecting event. 

Because MVZ researchers use the Grinnell meth- 
od of taking field notes, the MVZ field note vol- 
umes are structured in a predictable and consis- 
tent way. Field notes typically consist of three 
sections: specimen catalog, journal, and species 
accounts. Each section has its own specified for- 
mat, including placement of names, localities, 
and dates. Because the materials are consistent in 
their formats, we could reliably expect to extract 
data surrounding collecting events: 


■ Localities. Arctos has its own geographic name 
structure. The MVZ staff use this structure as 
the name authority, which will support future 
georeferencing of the materials. 

■ Specimens. We use a Related Materials Note 
in our finding aids to connect researchers to 
specimens described in a given field notebook 
section. 

These connections allow researchers to view the 
inherent relationships between the field notes 
data and the specimens. 

We are also moving toward making these connec- 
tions within Arctos. This would expose the archi- 
val collections to three distributed data networks 
for vertebrates: MaNIS, HerpNet, and ORNIS. It 
would also make the materials available to the 
Global Biodiversity Information Facility (GBIF). 
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Digital management and preservation of this 
work, the digital data, and images: What is 
the current status of digital data management 
and preservation in your institution? 

Unquestionably, digital data management 
and preservation are major challenges facing 
researchers and archivists alike. In addition 
to an internal image vault, the MVZ stores its 
digitized archival content offsite. The Texas 
Advanced Computing Center (TACC) provides 
storage of our digitized archival materials and 
audio, including all TIFF preservation files and 
all access copies. 

The MVZ Archives is experiencing an influx 
of deposited floppy disks with data created 
on software that is now obsolete. And there is 
growing concern in general over the manage- 
ment of data in the scientific community. The 
National Science Foundation now requires that 
all grant proposals provide data management 
plans that include outlines for sharing and ar- 
chiving data. Specifically, plans address file 
formats for long-term access, documentation 
for data interpretation, and copyright status. 
Although software and file type obsolescence 
is happening, data management is a proactive 
approach to address these problems. This is an 
area where archives can lend best practices in 
preserving data integrity, storage, and preser- 
vation. At the University of California, Berkeley, 
the Bancroft Library is presently implementing 
a digital forensics system to secure born-digital 
collections. This program is in its infancy, but 
we expect to continue exploring and improving 
mechanisms for digital preservation and access 
to born-digital collections. 


► Barbara Mathe, Museum Archivist, 
American Museum of Natural History 

Project titles: For the People, for Education, for 
Science: the American Museum of Natural History 
Archives (2010); and Hidden Connections: Linking 
Museum Expeditions, Scientists and Collections at 
the American Museum of Natural History (2012) 

Access (resource discovery): Why and how 
have you made it possible for your archival 
collections to be found by those looking for 
them (or perhaps by those who did not know 
they existed)? 

Historically and to this day, fieldwork is the 
source of natural science research collections. 
After first surveying and creating records for 
the scientific archives in the American Museum 
of Natural History (AMNH) with funding from 
CLIR and the Institute of Museum and Library 
Services (IMLS), we are using our second Hidden 
Collections grant to focus on AMNH archives 
from museum expeditions. We want to better 
document and relate collecting events, noting 
particularly the people who were on the expedi- 
tions at the same time, place, and circumstances 
when the collections were made. As Grinnell 
pointed out, this information is essential to the 
full significance of the specimen collected, wheth- 
er for the systematic study of species or for use in 
ecological research. AMNH scientists have not 
used Grinnell's data fields on a consistent basis, 
although currently there is a growing interest in 
doing so. For example, a scientist returning from 
Papua, New Guinea, on a recent Explore 21 field 
trip was just extolling the virtues of Grinnell- 
formatted field notes. 

Founded in 1869, the AMNH will soon celebrate 
its 150th year. I am the museum archivist, based 
in the research library and charged with coordi- 
nating efforts with others in the museum who 
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manage archival collections. I report to the library 
director, who reports to the provost, who is senior 
vice president for science. There are five divisions 
in the administrative unit of Science, of which 
the library is also an administrative unit. The 
divisions are Anthropology, Physical Sciences, 
Invertebrate Zoology, Vertebrate Zoology, and 
Paleontology (both vertebrate and invertebrate). 
The Division of Anthropology has a professional 
archivist, and her time is split between archives 
and managing traveling loans. Other divisions 
either have retired scientific assistants or curato- 
rial associates, whose chief responsibility is the 
management of scientific collections, overseeing 
their archives. 

The specimens and objects in the scientific col- 
lections now number more than 33 million. We 
can estimate 25,000 linear feet of archives across 
the museum, in the science departments, and in 
the research library. This estimate was the result 
of the timely confluence of our first CLIR grant 
in 2010 to create minimal catalog records for the 
archives in the library, with an IMLS risk assess- 
ment grant that allowed us to survey the archives 
in the science departments. These two projects 
resulted in the creation of some 3,275 minimal- 
level catalog records for the archival collections 
in AMNH Science, 1,400 in the library and 1,875 
in the science divisions. We call these minimal 
records "skinnies." Although they are mapped 
to MARC and to EAD, and published online so 
that people might discover their existence, they 
are hardly full finding aids. Our first CLIR grant 
also resulted in 21 fully descriptive finding aids. 

Many of these archival collections, especially the 
field books and notes, relate directly to the sci- 
entific collections. This is a gold mine of related 
data of all kinds, but the knowledge of the exis- 
tence of, and particularly the relationships across. 


the materials is still largely dependent upon the 
accumulated institutional knowledge of the staff. 
One key to integrating access across archives 
and scientific collections, that are described only 
minimally might be found in the relationships 
between expeditions and the many scientists 
who traveled on them. For example, a researcher 
looking at the circumstances surrounding the 
collection of a bird could find that a herpetolo- 
gist on the same expedition had documented the 
environment at the same place and time the bird 
was collected. With a minimal EAD collection 
record of that herpetologist's field book, listing 
only her name, the information would be hidden. 
But if a record for the expedition listed both the 
name of the herpetologist and the name of the or- 
nithologist who collected the bird, each assigned 
an individual identifier and related by the iden- 
tifier of the expedition, then the connection can 
be made. With such an enormous collection, ap- 
proaching access through minimal records that 
can be linked and then enhanced over time seems 
the best approach. We just cannot describe every 
record one by one and expect to get results in a 
reasonable period of time. When we began the 
second CLIR project, we anticipated the develop- 
ment of linked data applications and are looking 
at a number that have recently been launched. 1 

Using Encoded Archival Context-Corporate 
Bodies, Persons, and Families (EAC-CPF) to 
create records that can normalize the names of 
the expeditions and those associated with them 
will allow us to integrate access to collections 
(whether archival or specimen), even if they are 
described on a minimal level. We came to this 
approach because an earlier library project had 


1 As of early November 2015, the AMNH team will be 
working to develop a proof of concept for linking data across 
different collections across the scientific and archival collec- 
tions in the museum with a triplestore. 
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documented close to 1,000 museum expeditions. 
We updated that work with the information 
found in vertical files for expeditions and for peo- 
ple associated with the museum. With the help of 
many volunteers over the years, the library had 
created spreadsheets that captured basic data. 
Happily, the data fields were a close match to 
fields in the EAC-CPF data standard, and we set 
out to verify and use this data as a starting point 
for the project. Incidentally, we have similar data 
for museum departments, halls, and temporary 
exhibitions. 

So we embarked, once again, on our effort to cre- 
ate minimal level records, this time for entities, 
specifically AMNH expeditions and personal 
names. We have also created templates and pro- 
tocols for our interns to use to create fully de- 
veloped EAC-CPF records, recognizing that the 
biographical or historical note for the entity can 
then be repurposed for any collection that has 
an EAD record, using the EAC-CPF biographi- 
cal/historical note related collections. For exam- 
ple, there are five archival collections from the 
Whitney South Sea Expedition, one in the library, 
one in the Department of Herpetology, and three 
in the Department of Ornithology. The EAC- 
CPF record for the entity, "Whitney South Sea 
Expedition," is being repurposed for the EAD 
finding aid records for all five collections. 

The result is a large number of minimal-level EAD 
and EAC records to manage, as well as a number 
of records more fully describing collections and 
entities. Anticipating this result, we committed 
to develop a cyberinfrastructure for our archival 
records in our CLIR Hidden Collections grant 
proposal in 2012. 

The team includes Becca Morgan, project archi- 
vist, and Iris Lee, metadata analyst (both veterans 
of the first CLIR/IMLS project), along with Nick 


Krabbenhoeft and Bill Levay, who have added 
their technical insight and expertise as interns 
and subsequent volunteers. Neither CLIR project 
would have been possible without our interns 
and the many volunteers who are listed on our 
Hidden Collections blog. 

After developing our functional requirements 
for managing the records, we found that there is 
no archival management system that fulfills our 
requirements for EAC records, so we are using 
xEAC. For EAD records, it was a close contest be- 
tween ArchivesSpace and Atom, but the decision 
was made to use ArchivesSpace (Lee 2015). 

In response to the extensive work we did de- 
veloping EAC-CPF records, as well as our 
process methodology and documentation dur- 
ing this project, we were invited to join SNAC 
(Social Networks and Archival Context), a col- 
laboration between the U.S. National Archives 
and Records Administration, the Institute for 
Advanced Technology in the Humanities at the 
University of Virginia, the California Digital 
Library, and the School for Information Science 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 
According to the SNAC home page, the proj- 
ect "demonstrates the feasibility of separating 
the description of persons, families, and orga- 
nizations— including their socio-historical con- 
texts— from the description of the historical re- 
sources that are the primary evidence of their 
lives and work." 

We also just received funding from the Leon Levy 
Foundation to begin cataloging the 3,224 AMNH 
Field Books identified across the museum. Before 
the advent of our funding from CLIR and the 
IMLS, we would not have known how many we 
have or where they might be found. 
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Digitization: Why should we digitize? How can 
digital versions of these materials enhance ac- 
cess to the material? What are the issues in- 
volved in digitization (including crowd sourcing 
facilitated by digital versions of the resources)? 

Digitization is the next step in establishing wider 
integrated access to museum collections of all 
kinds. Because of the scale of our collections, we 
are releasing minimal records. If we can attach 
scans to those records, we will be in a position 
to engage the citizen scientists in crowd sourc- 
ing the transcription of these materials, reveal- 
ing more detailed information that can be added 
(and linked to and from) those records. 

Not only can making scanned materials avail- 
able to researchers allow them to work remotely, 
but also they will not have to wait for collections 
to be fully processed before they begin their re- 
search. Obviously, there are privacy and other is- 
sues relating to the content of the collections, but 
archivists will learn how to manage them. 

Why is integrated access to data and images 
across scientific disciplines, institutions, and 
type of resource (e.g., via aggregators like 
iDigBio and the Biodiversity Heritage Library) 
important? How can this be accomplished? 

Natural science collections span libraries, ar- 
chives, and museums. A species is "named" 
upon the first publication of its description by the 
person who found it. For this reason, rare books 
are active documents in natural science research. 
The Biodiversity Heritage Library is a consor- 
tium of libraries that are digitizing pre-1923 natu- 
ral science publications. They are also beginning 
to include digitized field books. It is not unrea- 
sonable to foresee integrated access in aggrega- 
tors like the Biodiversity Heritage Library and 
iDigBio, as well as other aggregators like VertNet 
and MorphoBank, as a long-term goal to make 


it possible for researchers to seek information 
across institutions, whether libraries, archives or 
museums. And by using globally unique identi- 
fiers and linked data applications, it may soon be 
possible to search across the aggregators. 

Digital management and preservation of this 
work, the digital data and images: What is the 
current status of digital data management 
and preservation in your institution? 

The AMNH is fortunate to be hosting a National 
Digital Stewardship Resident who has been in- 
terviewing the museum's scientific curators and 
staff about the state of digital preservation and 
management of their scientific research data. The 
data include enormous files, such as genomic 
sequences; three-dimensional CT scans of speci- 
mens; and high-definition film as well as collec- 
tion data. Her report will form the basis of our 
effort to address the very complex solutions in- 
volved in establishing and staffing a permanent 
program for digital preservation and manage- 
ment at the AMNH. In time, we hope it will re- 
sult in a trustworthy digital repository for the 
museum's scientific research and collection data 
in digital form. 

Addendum: As a result of the ongoing work done 
by on the CLIR projects, followed by that done by 
the AMNH NDSR resident, we are beginning to 
move onto the next phase of our work to produce 
a cyberinfrastructure at the AMNH. A poster 
that we designed and presented at the recent 
Hydra Connect meeting illustrates a conceptual 
model of our current information landscape as 
compared to an sketch of how we imagine orga- 
nizing our assets into a cyber-infrastructure. The 
model is based upon the OAIS model and can be 
seen on the process tab on our AMNH Hidden 
Collections site: http://images.library.amnh.org/ 
hiddencollections/process/ 
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► Russell D. “Tim” White, Director of 
Collections and Operations, Peabody 
Museum of Natural History, Yale University 

Project title: From DNA to Dinosaurs: The 
Globalization of Science in America and the 
Development of a University Natural History 
Museum (2010) 

Access (resource discovery): Why and how 
have you made it possible for your archival 
collections to be found by those looking for 
them (or perhaps by those who did not know 
they existed)? 

Through seven generations of faculty and stu- 
dents at Yale University, the Peabody Museum 
of Natural History has acquired a treasure trove 
of historical and scientific documentation that re- 
lates to some of the earliest scientists in America 
(e.g., Benjamin Silliman) and some of the earliest 
organized (and unorganized) natural history col- 
lections. The ability to keep these materials in an 
organized, accessible, and retrievable fashion has 
bolstered the value and use of Peabody's speci- 
mens and artifacts, and it has led to many new 
discoveries in the collections and in the field. 
Moreover, it is important in documenting the his- 
tory of scientific inquiry. 

At the Peabody, archival materials from previous 
faculty and students have been "managed" and 
housed within the 10 scientific collection divi- 
sions. In some divisions, archival collections are 
well organized, properly housed in archival qual- 
ity materials, and cataloged; in others, collections 
have been at best physically located in a desig- 
nated area with little or no arrangement. While 
faculty members are active, their field notes, 
maps, etc. remain in their possession, generally 
kept in their offices and labs, and are only turned 
over to the museum after retirement. 


For too long, archival collections at the Peabody 
have been seen as supporting documentation for 
specimens and artifacts; they have not been rec- 
ognized as significant historical documentation 
on their own. However, field notes, maps, photo- 
graphs, diaries, and other materials often docu- 
ment the details of a collecting event and scientif- 
ic discovery. As part of the CLIR project, archival 
collections within each curatorial division were 
assembled and assessed for preservation; diver- 
sity of materials; relationship to Yale faculty and 
students; and documentation of specimens, arti- 
fact discovery, and use. Access to the cataloged 
archives and special collections of the Peabody 
Museum has opened up new avenues for re- 
search beyond the bounds of natural science, 
including the history of early science in America 
and the exploration of the American West. 

Our CLIR-funded project. From DNA to 
Dinosaurs, allowed us to assess and inventory 
all of our archival holdings in the 10 curatorial 
units plus the museum archives, appropriately 
rehouse materials, and catalog our collections us- 
ing the EAD standard in a manner that allows for 
maximum accessibility. In fall 2014, the Peabody 
launched 78 finding aids that are available on the 
Yale Finding Aid Database, and another 20 are in 
production. 

With collections from A to Z at the Peabody 
Museum, including anthropology, botany, geol- 
ogy, paleontology, and zoology, the discipline- 
specific historical practices need to be evaluated 
for methods of documentation of the collecting 
event, the geospatial occurrence, and the geolog- 
ic age. By using original documentation, we have 
developed workflows in the curatorial divisions 
to catalog our specimen and artifact collections to 
better define best practices for this type of collec- 
tion, which has led to improved cataloging and 
informatics, as well as increased productivity. 
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In 2016, the Peabody will be celebrating the 
150th anniversary of its establishment as a Yale 
University museum with a gift from George 
Peabody. One of the celebratory events is a book 
by Richard Conniff, who is writing about the 15 
faculty curators and significant events in our his- 
tory. Use of the Peabody finding aids and unfet- 
tered access to the well-organized archives has 
made discovery for this project feasible and pos- 
sible— a situation that did not exist prior to this 
Hidden Collections project. 

Digitization: Why should we digitize? How can 
digital versions of these materials enhance ac- 
cess to the material? What are the issues in- 
volved in digitization (including crowd sourcing 
facilitated by digital versions of the resources)? 

Access to digitized versions of Peabody's archival 
materials enhances our ability to develop meth- 
ods for better management and dissemination of 
specimen-level information. Also, it offers a bet- 
ter understanding of the people involved in these 
collections. The breadth of work of Benjamin 
Silliman, Benjamin Silliman, Jr., and James Dana 
in the early nineteenth century helped to define 
Yale's nascent programs in science education for 
undergraduate students. Their archival materials 
provide insights into the development of a teach- 
ing program for science at Yale and other insights 
into early geological investigations and classifi- 
cations, such as Dana's System of Mineralogy (first 
published in 1837). In the late nineteenth century, 
O. C. Marsh and A. E. Verrill defined advance 
training for biological and paleontological stu- 
dents, and the establishment of Yale as a leading 
center for paleontology and marine biology in 
North America (Conniff, in press). 


Why is integrated access to data and images 
across scientific disciplines, institutions, and 
type of resource (e.g., via aggregators like 
iDigBio and the Biodiversity Library) impor- 
tant? How can this be accomplished? 

Within the natural history community, there are 
well-established tools for disseminating specimen 
and collecting event information through the Global 
Biodiversity Information Facility, iDigBio, VertNet, 
and other aggregators that specialize in collating 
morphological information through images (e.g., 
Morphbank, MorphoBank). Through the efforts of 
the Biodiversity Heritage Library, some specimen- 
and collection-level documentation is available, but 
to date, there is no one aggregator that pulls infor- 
mation from specimen, collecting events, and his- 
torical documentation into a central repository. 

Some institutions have developed search inter- 
faces to look across collections from disparate 
sources. At Yale University, the Cross Collections 
Discovery (CCD) aggregates materials from the 
Peabody Museum, Yale art galleries, and librar- 
ies in one search portal, allowing for discovery of 
vastly different material in one location. 

Digital management and preservation of this 
work, the digital data and images: What is the 
current status of digital data management 
and preservation in your institution? 

At the Peabody Museum, archives and special 
collections are cataloged using KE EMu, the same 
database management application that is used for 
cataloging and tracking Peabody's specimen and 
collecting event information. Specimen infor- 
mation is distributed to numerous biodiversity 
portals, and archival information is published 
through the Yale Finding Aid Database. With 
both types of collections being cataloged using 
KE EMu, we can cross-reference different types 
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of associated information in a consistent and 
structured manner. Over the past three years, the 
Peabody has digitized more than 1,000 cataloged 
field notes, ledgers, and other forms of original 
documentation using a robotic book scanner and 
linked these digitized documents to specimens 
and collecting events in KE EMu. 

One challenge for the Peabody is to disseminate 
these linked data sets of archival information and 
specimen or artifact information to the broader 
community. Another challenge is to extract in- 
formation from these types of digitized legacy 
documents (e.g., institutional catalogs) and origi- 
nal documentation (e.g., field notes). Transcribing 
targeted information such as people's names, geo- 
graphic places, taxonomic names, geological ages 
and rock units, and dates is a goal. Crowd sourcing 
this kind of activity also seems highly desirable. 

► Rusty Russell, Program Director for 
Collections and Informatics, United 
States National Herbarium, Smithsonian 
Institution 

Project title: Exposing Biodiversity Fieldbooks and 
Original Expedition Journals at the Smithsonian 
Institution (aka The Field Book Project) (2009) 

Access (resource discovery): Why and how have 
you made it possible for your archival collections 
to be found by those looking for them (or per- 
haps by those who did not know they existed)? 

This question gets at what was precisely the in- 
spiration for The Field Book Project (FBP). My 
frustrating attempt to locate field notes from the 
U.S. Exploring Expedition (1838-1842) led me to 
more than a dozen institutions. Although there 
were some electronic services that provided 
information about these materials, most con- 
tent was found through inferential searching or 
simple guesswork. And the record is still incom- 
plete. Similarly, over many years, I have received 
innumerable inquiries from colleagues looking 


for original sources (primarily field notes) of in- 
formation documenting botanists' field activities. 
Sometimes they knew we had it, sometimes they 
thought we might have it, and sometimes they 
were simply casting a wide net. In hindsight, 
the idea that we should address field books in 
the same way that we catalog books or inven- 
tory natural history specimens seems painfully 
obvious. And yet, except for materials that were 
deposited in archival repositories, most of these 
items were "hidden" because of the lack of a local 
archives; libraries' inclinations not to claim them; 
or a well-intentioned, but ill-advised, tradition of 
biologists "caring" for their predecessor's schol- 
arly work in support of biodiversity research. 

My co-principal investigator Anne Van Camp, 
director of the Smithsonian Institution Archives 
(SIA), had also identified the need for better de- 
scriptions of field books. The SIA contains thou- 
sands of field books but, as is the standard in 
archives, descriptions of individual items within 
field book collections were minimal. Recognizing 
our mutual goal of improving access to field 
books, we envisioned a Field Book Registry that 
would serve as a global source for locating and 
describing information within field notes and 
other field research materials. 

Biodiversity research begins with field books, pri- 
mary source documents that record information 
about what was observed, discovered, and col- 
lected in nature. Because of their integral relation- 
ship to specimen collections, field books are often 
consulted by researchers for a variety of scholarly 
inquiries. Yet it is their close relationship to the 
specimen collections, as well as their nature as 
primary source documents, that makes their cat- 
egorization as objects ambiguous. Biologists fre- 
quently consult field books when they are recon- 
structing field activities that resulted in collected 
specimens. Are field books museum objects that 
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should physically reside close to specimen col- 
lections and be described and made available in 
a similar way? Are they archival materials that 
should be stored and preserved in archives and 
described in finding aids? Or should these book- 
like resources be considered library objects to be 
cataloged as individual volumes in an online cata- 
log? Perhaps all of these aspects are valid. 

The Field Book Project began as a joint initia- 
tive of the National Museum of Natural History 
(NMNH), and the SIA. Together, they applied 
for and received funding from CLIR to uncov- 
er the hidden collections of field books at the 
Smithsonian. The early years of the Field Book 
Project consisted of two phases. During the initial 
phase, the Field Book Project focused on locating 
field notes throughout the Smithsonian's many 
research facilities and creating catalog records for 
these field books within a local database. Phase 
two saw these records being migrated to a robust, 
XML-driven pilot registry that will be opened to 
other institutions so that they can add catalog re- 
cords for field books in their repositories. 

Field books at the Smithsonian Institution 
are maintained by multiple departments or 
units: the NMNH science departments, the 
Smithsonian Institution Libraries, the National 
Zoo, the Smithsonian Tropical Research Institute 
(STRI), and the SIA. Some departments, like the 
Department of Botany, had previously created 
inventory lists with basic information to help 
staff members and patrons find the field books 
they needed. In other NMNH departments, the 
SIA had created basic finding aids in the 1970s 
and 1980s, and had done some light processing, 
but the collections remained in the custody of 
their respective departments. Earlier SIA finding 
aids had been very helpful as a foundation for 
description, but are now outdated in many cases. 


Field books are held in the stewardship of muse- 
ums, archives, and libraries, and therefore ben- 
efit from a flexible, yet consistent, standards that 
combine descriptive practices from all three fields. 
Our project has drawn from metadata and encod- 
ing schemas and content standards across the dis- 
ciplines to create a hybrid descriptive framework 
that bridges collection- and item-level description. 

Collection-level metadata is a hallmark of archi- 
val description. Archival finding aids describe 
materials as collections, rarely becoming more 
granular than brief folder-level descriptions. In 
archival description, providing the context in 
which materials were created is as important 
as describing the materials themselves. Unlike 
published works, which are self-justifying and 
stand-alone objects, archival documents are like 
pieces of a puzzle; although they are useful on 
their own, they need other documents within the 
collection to provide context and tell a full story. 

Libraries have long been innovators for item- 
level metadata, which have traditionally empha- 
sized access points such as authors or creators, 
subjects (e.g., topics, locations, names), and titles. 
The access points of geographic and topical cov- 
erage are incredibly important for addressing the 
bulk of known research needs for primary source 
field notes. Such access points allow researchers 
to more easily pinpoint desired volumes. Prolific 
scientists may create more than 100 field books 
over the course of their career, spanning multiple 
collecting events across the globe. Distinguishing 
one volume from the next based on content, 
therefore, becomes important for meeting infor- 
mation needs. And because libraries are prec- 
edent setters for controlled vocabulary within 
access points, we follow library descriptive prac- 
tices for cataloging at the item level. 
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We define a " collection" as any group of field 
books with a unifying relationship. Field book 
collections can be assembled in many ways; our 
collections, however, are usually grouped by col- 
lector or expedition. For example, a collection 
grouped by the collector Alexander Wetmore 
would consist of field books created or owned 
by Wetmore. Alternatively, a collection grouped 
by the "United States Exploring Expedition" 
might consist of field books created by various 
individuals who participated in that expedition. 
Less frequently, our collections are assembled by 
an organization as a creator. However they are 
grouped, the way the field books were physi- 
cally organized, with respect to the provenance 
and order in which they were received and main- 
tained prior to our involvement, determines the 
collections, in accordance with archival practice. 

Digitization: Why should we digitize? How can 
digital versions of these materials enhance ac- 
cess to the material? What are the issues in- 
volved in digitization (including crowd sourcing 
facilitated by digital versions of the resources)? 

The initial CLIR grant provided generous fund- 
ing for our cataloging efforts in the Field Book 
Project. Early in our workflow designs, we rec- 
ognized that many field books needed remedial 
conservation to survive the necessary handling 
required of this effort. Conservation tasks needed 
to be a concurrent feature in the workflow with 
discovery and cataloging. We leveraged the CLIR 
grant to obtain funding from the National Park 
Service's Save America's Treasures program to 
support our conservation efforts. This allowed us 
to stabilize objects for cataloging and for future 
digital imaging. In addition, the Smithsonian 
Women's Committee awarded funds to continue 
conservation and begin the task of digitally imag- 
ing field books at the page level. 


What does it mean to digitize something? 
Technically, it is simply converting data from 
analog to digital form. Digitization can include 
producing a digital image of a field book page. It 
also describes the task of converting (transcrib- 
ing) text from specimen labels, correspondence, 
or pages in a field book. However, the term digi- 
tization has become synonymous with digital im- 
aging, and the term transcription is now used to 
describe the digitization of text. For the purposes 
of this account, I will refer to digital imaging and 
transcription. 

Digital imaging does not improve access to con- 
tent. Digital indices, keywords, and web linkages 
provide that service. That is why it was impor- 
tant to design a catalog record for field books 
that provided enough metadata to facilitate the 
process of searching for field book content. The 
catalog records that we created employ multiple 
existing standards for managing objects; collec- 
tions of objects; and inherent connections to peo- 
ple, institutions, and defined collecting events. 
Once found, a digital image can provide a wealth 
of information, either explicit or interpreted. In 
the case of field book pages, it also provides an 
unambiguous account of a field collector's activi- 
ties and experiences. It is unambiguous because 
it is original. There has been no modification, 
transcription, or transfer of information. 

Digital imaging at the page level was a critical 
piece of our vision for the Field Book Project. 
Therefore, the design of the Field Book Registry 
was originally seen as supporting page-level nav- 
igation of digitally imaged field books. More im- 
portantly, page-level imaging was understood to 
be the necessary bridge to fully word-searchable 
original source materials. Only when every word 
in a field book is essentially an index term can 
the incredible, yet latent, power of field books be 
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fully realized. For example, we could deliver ev- 
ery mention of a native use of Artocarpus altilis 
from Samoa prior to 1950. 

The task of transcribing every word on every 
page in every field book, however, will be the 
most complicated and time-consuming step to- 
ward this goal. Currently, the Field Book Project 
is using the Smithsonian Institution Transcription 
Center and its army of volunteers to perform 
transcription services. Our project competes with 
other Smithsonian Institution projects for the 
attention of transcribers, and progress is slow. 
Other transcription services must be considered if 
the field books are going to become a critical and 
productive resource for biodiversity research. 

Why is integrated access to data and images 
across scientific disciplines, institutions, and 
type of resource (e.g., via aggregators like 
iDigBio and the Biodiversity Heritage Library) 
important? How can this be accomplished? 

Although the need to aggregate related content 
across institutions, people, and events is what in- 
spired the Field Book Project, the Holy Grail is being 
able to recognize and deliver inherent relationships 
between field books, specimens, and published cita- 
tions, or what is now routinely called "connecting 
content." Aggregators of institutional content, disci- 
plinary content, and object types serve an important 
role in our need to see and interpret data as never 
before. But although these efforts have been highly 
productive, we have only scratched the surface in 
our plan to marshal technology and informatics to- 
ward seamless access to related content. 

Recently, the Field Book Project has joined forces 
with the Biodiversity Heritage Library in a col- 
laboration that will combine BHL content with 
field books from more than a dozen major natu- 
ral history partners. 


Digital management and preservation of this 
work, the digital data and images: What is 
the current status of digital data management 
and preservation in your institution? 

The Field Book Project is an unusual exam- 
ple of cross-bureau collaboration within the 
Smithsonian (i.e., the National Museum of 
Natural History and the SI A). From the begin- 
ning, the Office of the Chief Information Officer 
was engaged to help oversee the technical devel- 
opment and to manage resulting content. 
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Opening up the Urban Archive: Digital Outreach to Urban Studies 
Scholars 

Morgan Gieringer, Head of Special Collections , University of North Texas 
Jaime Janda, Collections Processing Manager, University of North Texas 

Abstract 

"Post-War Industry and Development of the Southwest Metroplex" is a project seeking to connect users with 
previously hidden archival collections at the University of North Texas. Electronic finding aids are the pri- 
mary access point to these collections; however, this project also seeks to connect individuals with archival re- 
sources through digital outreach methods. Digital outreach is an important component of this project because 
of social scientists' perceived difficulty in accessing and using archival collections, and finding grey literature 
within archival finding aids. To meet this need, project staff are using a blog and social media as outreach 
tools to highlight the diverse nature of these collections and their potential for use by historians, social sci- 
entists, journalists, and scholars in other urban studies-related disciplines. Social media strategies employed 
by project staff include use of hashtags and connecting blog posts to current events to increase the likelihood 
of being shared. Plans for future social media outreach include expanding the scope of the blog to include a 
greater geographic area, and using video content. Through these efforts, project staff hope to further expose 
the content of particular collections and attract new users to the archive. 


Introduction 

P ost-War Industry and Development of the 
Southwest Metroplex is a two-year initia- 
tive to process eight archival collections 
related to the growth of the Dallas/Fort Worth 
Metroplex following World War II. This project 
also seeks to connect scholars in a variety of dis- 
ciplines with archival resources relevant to ur- 
ban studies through digital outreach methods. 
Prominent urban studies scholars have been out- 
spoken about the scarcity of archival collections 
that document the modern history of the Dallas/ 
Fort Worth region. In addition to reaching us- 
ers currently seeking archival resources, project 
staff are reaching out to urban studies scholars 
who may not regularly use archival collections or 
who might benefit from increased access to grey 


literature (unpublished papers and reports) found 
within collections. To this end, project staff are us- 
ing a blog and social media as outreach tools to 
highlight the diverse nature of these collections 
and their potential for use by historians, social 
scientists, journalists, and scholars in disciplines 
related to urban studies. 

The transformation of the Dallas/Fort Worth area 
after World War II began with the expansion of 
the national interstate highway system, which 
placed Dallas at the intersection of major east- 
west and north-south highways. In 1969, Dallas 
and Fort Worth began joint construction of the 
largest inland port in America— the Dallas/Fort 
Worth International Airport— further transform- 
ing the urban landscape and solidifying the re- 
gion as a major transportation and industrial 
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center. Almost five million new residents came 
to the Dallas/Fort Worth area between 1960 and 
2010, making it the largest metropolitan area 
in the southern United States (Social Science 
Data Analysis Network 2002). Cities within the 
Metroplex have raced to accommodate this new 
population by developing transportation and 
municipal services to serve the residents and in- 
dustries fueling the growth. 

Demonstrated Need for Access to 
Urban Studies Resources 

The special collections department of the 
University of North Texas Libraries holds evi- 
dence of Dallas/Fort Worth's growth and develop- 
ment in the form of original records, photographs, 
and collections of personal papers. Eight of these 
collections were selected to form the 2013 hidden 
collections proposal to the Council on Library 
Information Resources (CLIR) for the project Post- 
War Industry and Development of the Southwest 
Metroplex. These collections include the papers 
of Texas Representative Lanny Hall, which docu- 
ment local constituent concerns during years of 
massive growth in Fort Worth and Arlington as 
well as political redistricting taking place on the 
state level (1979-1984). Also included are the ar- 
chive of Texas Metro magazine and the Southwest 
Federal Regional Council Records (1964-1984), 
which document the planning and creation of 
Dallas/Fort Worth International Airport. Other 
collections reveal how implementation of the fed- 
eral Model Cities Program (1966-1974) and the 
Community Development Block Grant programs 
of the 1970s affected north Texas cities. Topics in- 
cluded in these collections are especially relevant 
to scholars studying modern urban issues such as 
affordable housing, urban design, transportation, 
crime, education, and employment. 

Urban studies scholars have been fervent in their 
support for making these collections more readily 


available, citing both the relative lack of existing 
scholarship on the Dallas/Fort Worth area for a 
metropolitan area of its size and the failure of oth- 
er local repositories to adequately collect resources 
in this area. Harvey J. Graff, professor emeritus at 
The Ohio State University, supported this project, 
saying, "The development of much needed funda- 
mental research on this important area has been 
retarded by the lack of serious and sustained li- 
brary and archival collection development" (Graff 
2013). Carl Abbott, professor emeritus of urban 
studies at Portland State University, noted, "There 
is great need for these sorts of research materi- 
als." He compared important recent work on Sun 
Belt cities such as Phoenix and Los Angles by say- 
ing, "Indeed, Dallas/Fort Worth seems especially 
underserved by scholarship when compared 
to greater Los Angeles" (Abbott 2013). Robert 
Fairbanks of the University of Texas at Arlington 
provided further support for this project by com- 
menting, "As an urban historian writing on the 
twentieth century urban Southwest, especially the 
Dallas-Fort Worth Region, I am acutely aware of 
the dearth of sources available for the post World 
War II period, an era of the region's most spectacu- 
lar growth" (Fairbanks 2013). 

Issues Preventing Use of Urban 
Archives 

Although these comments strongly indicate the de- 
sire for access to these collections among those who 
regularly use archival collections, project staff are 
also focused on outreach to scholars who may not 
regularly use archival collections. Urban studies of 
major metropolitan areas is an area of research that 
traditionally has relied heavily on quantitative re- 
search methods such as data collection and statis- 
tical analysis. However, developments in the field 
of contemporary social theory in the past 20 years 
have led scholars to embrace more qualitative ap- 
proaches (Jacobs 1993). Ethnographic techniques 
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such as participant observation and interviews are 
examples of qualitative methods that are regularly 
incorporated into urban studies. 

Textual analysis, a method of research that ex- 
amines the content, meaning, structure, and dis- 
course of texts, is another qualitative method that 
is highly applicable to urban studies and could 
make good use of archival resources (Lockyer 
2008). Textual analysis in urban studies scholar- 
ship has used texts such as municipal regulations, 
public comments, campaign literature, program 
reports, and policy papers. These last two catego- 
ries— program reports and policy papers— hold 
the greatest potential for scholars in the urban 
studies archive. Unpublished papers and reports, 
also known as grey literature, are found within 
many records collections dealing with urban is- 
sues (Figures 1 and 2). 

Members of the Grey Literature Network Service 
have identified 72 types of grey literature, ac- 
cording to the 2004 Grey Literature Survey. 
These include many of the types of documents 
a researcher would encounter in the urban ar- 
chive, including bulletins, case studies, feasibil- 
ity studies, legal documents, policy statements, 
project proposals, research reports, and white 
papers (GreyNet International 2004). Specific 
examples of grey literature found within this 
project include items such as a brochure for the 
Southwest Federal Regional Council, proposals 
and feasibility studies for a new drinking water 
reservoir, and Dallas/Fort Worth's proposal to 
bring a major scientific center to North Texas, 
"A Look into Tomorrow: The Plan to Bring the 
Superconducting Super Collider to Texas." One 
particularly noteworthy example is a 1968 re- 
port summarizing the initial plans for construc- 
tion of the airport. This report, titled Dallas/Fort 
Worth Airport Planning and Development, shown 
in Figure 3, describes the location, size, terminal 



Fig 1: Trinity Route of the Dallas-Fort Worth Turnpike: 
Turnpike Exploratory Investigation, 1971 


Facts about the 
Dallas-Fort Worth Turnpike 
TRINITY ROUTE 



Fig. 2: Facts about the Dallas-Fort Worth Turnpike Trinity 
Route, 1971 



Fig. 3: Dallas/Fort Worth Airport Planning and Development 
is an example of grey literature found in the collection. 
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Fig. 4: Map of Proposed Trinity Route. Lester Strother Collection 
(AR0327), University of North Texas Special Collections. 

facilities, ground transportation plans, airspace 
requirements, and financing for what would be- 
come the world's largest airport. (See Figures 4, 
5, and 6 for more examples of grey literature). 


Library literature supports the potential for 
grey literature's contributions to scholarship as 
well as the need for archivists to use outreach 
methods to connect users with these valuable 
hidden resources. A 2013 article in the journal 
Library Management cited growing use of grey 
literature because of increasing opportunities for 
electronic publishing and digitization. "Many 
special collections units have increasingly made 
their deposited non-circulating resources avail- 
able as digital assets and those collections, once 



Fig. 5: Witherspoon and Associates 1971. Consulting Engineers 
Recommend Expansion of Dallas-F or t Worth Turnpike in Study 
Report, November 13 1971. Lester Strother Collection (AR0327), 
University of North Texas Special Collections. 

considered visibly grey, become less grey. The 
encoded archivists' description tool kits provide 
resources for librarians and archivists to create 
user guides to such collections" (Gelfand and Lin 
2013, 541). In this instance, the authors suggest 
that access points, in the form of electronic find- 
ing aids, perform as the outreach strategy to in- 
crease use of grey literature. Often, however, the 
size of an archival collection precludes item-level 
description, as is the case with the collections that 
make up this project. Project staff have decided 



Fig. 6: Rural Trinity Route. Lester Strother Collection (AR0327), University of North Texas Special Collections. 
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instead to use selective digitization and descrip- 
tion, combined with a social media strategy, to 
provide increased access to grey literature and to 
visual and other types of under-described textual 
materials. 

Digital Outreach Methods 

Making collections available through electronic 
finding aids and digitization is a major step to- 
ward outreach to researchers in the Dallas/Fort 
Worth area, as well as to other institutions across 
the country, yet it is still only one step. To make 
processing, digitization, and finding aids more 
widely accessible, project archivists chose to con- 
duct outreach through social media and other 
available services. A blog called "Discovering the 
Southwest Metroplex," hosted on the University 
Libraries website, together with the special col- 
lections Twitter account, provide the main chan- 
nels for collection outreach. The special collec- 
tions Facebook page, university newsletters and 
listservs, and press releases to the local commu- 
nity constitute secondary methods of outreach. 

The project blog is used to promote specific en- 
tries through social media outlets, primarily 
Twitter and Facebook. Between May 2014 and 
January 2015, project archivists created 14 origi- 
nal blog posts. Of these, about 65 percent have 
been shared through other media outlets by li- 
brary staff, special collections staff, and the pub- 
lic. Of the posts shared through social media, 
26 percent were tweeted, and 39 percent were 
shared on Facebook pages (Figures 7 and 8). 

In examining the figures related to outreach 
through social media, project staff thought that 
the statistics fell short of original expectations. 
In the second year of the project, staff must ask 
themselves what more can be done to enhance 
social media outreach. 



Fig. 7: Statistics of blog sharing 
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Fig. 8: How often were blogs shared? 


Early on in the project, a major problem staff faced 
was lack of knowledge about collection contents. 
Collections that qualified for inclusion under this 
grant were hidden collections and thus lacked 
any descriptions besides the most rudimentary 
accession records. Staff selected boxes at random 
and sifted through them to find general informa- 
tion or specific items to write about in a blog. 
To overcome this obstacle, staff supplemented 
blog posts with information from related col- 
lections that were not included in the grant, but 
were connected to the grant collections through 
larger themes of transportation, housing, popu- 
lation, and tourism. Some examples of blog post 
topics include the Texas State Fair, the El Chico 
restaurant chain, the Fort Worth Stockyards, 
and the construction of the Dallas/Fort Worth 
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International Airport. Once processing started 
on the grant collections, staff wrote more specific 
posts highlighting potential research areas in the 
hidden collections. 

Project staff looked at several ways to improve 
the reach of blog posts through social media. The 
first method is to tweet specifically to potential 
interested parties through established Twitter 
conventions (Figure 9). Staff used this method in 
a post on the Texas Rangers baseball team. 

When special collections staff tweeted a link to 
this blog post, they made specific mention to 
Rangers." This method can also use specific 
hashtags. Because there is no automated way for 
the designated tweeter in special collections to be 
notified of a new blog entry, this method works 
best when the blog author notifies the Twitter ac- 
count holder, and makes specific suggestions about 
people to mention or hashtags to incorporate. 


A second method is to connect blog posts with 
current events. For example, the Rangers Stadium 
blog post is scheduled to be retweeted closer to the 
opening of baseball season. Staff also plan to en- 
courage wider outreach to baseball fans by includ- 
ing AT&T Stadium, the Houston Astros, Major 
League Baseball, and even Six Flags over Texas in 
the tweet because they also were mentioned in the 
blog post. This method will cast a wide net that 
will attract a larger audience and new researchers. 

Because the primary audience for this project is 
urban studies and geography scholars, social sci- 
entists, historians, and journalists interested in the 
development of the Southwest Metroplex, project 
staff have identified the need to package collec- 
tion information in a way that is useful and rel- 
evant to these audiences. By enlarging the scope 
of the blog to include closely related cities, project 
staff anticipate an even larger audience. Future 
posts will incorporate information not only about 
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the growth of Dallas/Fort Worth, but also (if avail- 
able) the growth of other cities in Texas and sur- 
rounding states. For example, the records of Texas 
Metro magazine contain photographs, brochures, 
and articles on many Texas cities outside the 
Dallas/Fort Worth area that experienced growing 
tourism in the 1960s and 1970s. Lester Strother, a 
journalist and later owner and publisher of Texas 
Metro , also traveled to other states and countries, 
writing articles on hotels and vacationing spots. 
These topics are not the main concern of this proj- 
ect, but they can be highlighted to appeal to urban 
studies scholars, historians, journalists, or whoev- 
er else might be interested. 

Forging connections with scholars interested 
in the Dallas/Fort Worth area as well as other 
Texas metro areas such as Austin, Houston, and 
San Antonio opens up the possibility of partner- 
ing with university and city archives in places 
that share similar collections. For example, in 
the Lanny Hall Collection are materials relat- 
ed to many universities and towns that project 
staff could connect with outside of the Dallas/ 
Fort Worth Metroplex. Lanny Hall not only was 
a Texas state representative during the 66 th , 67 th , 
and 68 th legislative sessions, but he also studied at 
the University of Texas and at Hardin-Simmons 
University, where he later became president. In 
addition, he has professional ties with Howard 
Payne University, Baylor University, and 
Wayland Baptist University, among others. Even 
though the collection deals mainly with his time 
as a state representative in the Fort Worth area, 
researchers may be interested in all aspects of his 
career, including his speeches and other publica- 
tions, his involvement in major projects around 
Dallas/Fort Worth, and legislation he authored or 
helped pass. The benefit of connecting with schol- 
ars interested in what these collections have to of- 
fer is their communication with fellow scholars in 
their disciplines. 


Another area of outreach staff identified was 
partnerships with local libraries, museums, and 
universities to host events about the growth 
of the Dallas/Fort Worth area. Events can be 
used to promote the eight grant-funded collec- 
tions and highlight others that may be of inter- 
est to the local community. Videos can be taken 
during the event and used to create a specific 
YouTube channel for special collections and then 
easily shared through established social media 
networks. Other ideas for video content include 
short videos of staff processing parts of the col- 
lections. In these videos, staff plan to highlight 
maps and blueprints that show the expansion 
of road systems, neighborhoods, lakes, and the 
Superconducting Super Collider. These videos 
will encourage use and raise awareness of the 
department's collections and services. They can 
benefit the department by showing the effort put 
forth to make collections available to the public, 
which may also encourage collections donations 
from local businesses or personal papers from 
well-known community members. 

For collection outreach, staff are now evaluating 
many types of social media outlets. Facebook, 
Twitter, and the project blog are the top choices; 
others are just as good but are currently over- 
looked, such as Wikipedia, YouTube, Instagram, 
Reddit, Google+, Linkedln, and even the long- 
lost MySpace, which is becoming popular again 
with artists, writers, musicians, and others in 
similar industries. These outlets will let us reach 
out locally and eventually, we hope, worldwide, 
while staff engage locally in more personal and 
one-on-one conversations. 

Conclusion 

The success of the Post-War Industry and 
Development of the Southwest Metroplex proj- 
ect hinges on the ability to connect users with 
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previously hidden collections. Electronic finding 
aids are the primary point of access to these col- 
lections; however, this project also seeks to con- 
nect scholars in a variety of disciplines with archi- 
val resources relevant to urban studies through 
digital outreach methods. Digital outreach is an 
important component of this project because of 
social scientists' perceived difficulty in accessing 
and using archival collections, and finding grey 
literature within archival finding aids. To meet 
this need, project staff are using a blog and social 
media as outreach tools to highlight the diverse 
nature of these collections and their potential 
for use by historians, social scientists, journal- 
ists, and scholars in other urban studies-related 
disciplines. Social media strategies employed by 
project staff include use of hashtags and connect- 
ing blog posts to current events to increase the 
likelihood of being shared. Plans for future social 
media outreach include expanding the scope of 
the blog to include a greater geographic area, 
and using video content. Through these efforts, 
project staff hope to further expose the content 
of particular collections and attract new users to 
the archive. 
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Success Beyond Access: CLIR-ing the Way 


Harlan Greene , Head of Special Collections , College of Charleston 

Dale Rosengarten , Curator of the Jewish Heritage Collection , College of Charleston 

Amy Lazarus , Processing Archivist, College of Charleston 

Abstract 

The College of Charleston Libraries have used three successive Council on Library and Information Resources 
(CLIR) grants to process about 1,000 linear feet of collections documenting African-American and Jewish his- 
tory and culture. Project staff built on relationships not only with these communities, but also with students, 
researchers, and local, national, and international cultural heritage institutions, to provide constituents a level 
of access going far beyond traditional finding aids. Beyond processing collections, we made them available to 
our stakeholders, researchers, and even non-traditional users such as tourists, in ways previously unimagi- 
nable. Researchers can now access our collections in our reading room, or by searching the Lowcountry Digital 
Library for manuscript and iconographic materials and oral histories, or by viewing virtual exhibits focused on 
our collections. Project staff regularly give class presentations and supervise student internships and honors 
theses. In collaboration with like-minded institutions, we produce exhibitions, publications, and online educa- 
tional resources. We welcome tour groups from across the country that come to see materials processed with 
funding from CLIR. Our home institution recruits students and attracts donors by showcasing these collec- 
tions. Remarkably, even people who never set foot in the reading room profit from the collections' accessibility. 

Below we offer three perspectives. Harlan Greene discusses the projects at the Avery Research Center for 
African American History and Culture and Jewish Heritage Collection, and examines how accessible archives 
affect a wide range of audiences. Dale Rosengarten describes the persistent efforts that have contributed to the 
Jewish Heritage Collection's remarkable success. Amy Lazarus provides examples of incorporating technol- 
ogy, academic engagement, and outreach into her work on our latest CLIR grant. 


► Sowing the Seeds 

Harlan Greene, Head of Special Collections, 
College of Charleston 

S ince 2008, the College of Charleston has 
been fortunate to receive three Hidden 
Collections CLIR grants. There is some 
irony in this, for Charleston is known, and markets 
itself, as "America's Most Historic City." Tourists 
come from around the globe to see, tour, touch, 
and now even taste the revealed, preserved, and 
accessible past. The city is regarded as a world 


attraction, and a significant part of its economy 
derives from the allure of its historic assets. How 
could we have hidden history? 

Easy. The fact is, the collections that received 
CLIR funding document groups written out of 
history or underrepresented because their stories 
are painful or difficult to parse in a tourist bro- 
chure. Scholars, entrepreneurs, and the chamber 
of commerce are now recognizing the value of 
including previously excluded stories in inter- 
pretations of the past. Belatedly, the city is em- 
bracing and advertising both African American 
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Fig. 1: Harlan Greene leading a walking tour in Charleston , 
September 2010 

and Jewish histories— the subjects of our newly 
"unhidden" collections. 

While our archivists did not drive this change, it 
has been reinforced by their good work. "Success 
beyond access" describes not only our innovative 
processing strategies but also the impact three 
CLIR grants have had outside the archives and 
research room. 

The Avery Research Center for African American 
History and Culture (Avery) received the first 
CLIR grant in 2008. With collections of materi- 
als documenting enslaved Africans, free people 
of color, civil rights leaders, African American 
social groups and institutions, and the work of 
a trailblazing English anthropologist, Avery was 
well known for its historical building, erected in 


1868 as a school for recently freed slaves, and for 
its cultural programs. Its archives were touted 
but not used to their fullest extent, as no archives 
can be until their contents are arranged and de- 
scribed. With its collections now largely cata- 
loged and accessible, use by students, scholars, 
genealogists, and filmmakers has escalated — 
with ripple effects across the campus and beyond. 

Today, Avery's collection is used as a recruiting 
tool for a burgeoning African American stud- 
ies program. As the program expands and hires 
more staff, candidates are brought to Avery to see 
the rich primary materials available to faculty to 
use as teaching aids and in their own research. 
The College now offers a major and a minor in 
African American studies— a fact not unrelated 
to Avery's accessible archives. 

But it is not only faculty from that department 
who use Avery. Jon Hale, an assistant profes- 
sor in the school of education, reports that "The 
Foundations of Education course is now a gener- 
al education (humanities) course because we uti- 
lize the collections at Avery for a primary course 
assignment. This assignment is used for SACS 
[Southern Association of College and Schools] ac- 
creditation." Dr. Hale also consults for Charleston 
County Public School System— a system, like the 
city itself, that still suffers from the sins of the 
past. "While many of the local teachers know 
Avery," Dr. Hale notes, "I make it a point in my 
courses that students visit Avery and utilize their 
collections to create Document Based Questions, 
which are a requirement of the new Common 
Core standards. Therefore, as teachers readjust 
their teaching to new standards, a number are in- 
corporating Avery sources into their pedagogy 

Avery," Hale summarizes, "has helped grow the 
work of the education department." 
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Black history is being incorporated— or perhaps 
the more appropriate word is integrated— into 
general education courses and grammar school 
classrooms. Charleston, a historically black city 
for much of its existence, never included much 
black history in its self-representation except in 
a stereotypical, servile manner. But now, par- 
tially with the impetus of the historical assets at 
Avery, that is changing. The city's plans to build 
an International African American Museum, 
years in the making, depend in part on access 
to Avery's well-cataloged collection of artifacts, 
photographs, and manuscripts. 

While Charleston has long been recognized as "the 
Ellis Island of black America," less well-known 
is its history as the cultural capital of American 
Jewry. In 1800, Charleston had the largest Jewish 
population of any city in North America and re- 
mained the Jewish metropolitan center of the 
new republic until the 1820s. How many people 
know that South Carolina claims the first profess- 
ing Jew elected to office in the Western world, 
the first Jewish patriot to die in the American 
Revolution, the first Hebrew Benevolent and 
Orphan Societies, and the first dissidents to at- 
tempt to reform Judaism in the United States? 



Fig. 2: Conference-goers gather outside Special Collections in 
Addlestone Library at the College of Charleston to view the 
exhibits in our display cases. Biennial Scholars' Conference on 
American Jewish History , held in Charleston , South Carolina , 
June 2006. photo by dana sardet. 


Bountiful yet unprocessed materials on south- 
ern Jewish history, the Holocaust in Europe, and 
a vast collection of iconographic Judaica from 
around the world earned us two other CLIR 
grants. Here, too, the broad and lasting effects 
of revealing hidden collections can be demon- 
strated. Our experience processing 357 linear 
feet of the Jewish Heritage Collection, housed in 
Addlestone Library's Special Collections, about 
six blocks from the Avery Center, is another case 
of success beyond access. 

Since its inception in 1995, the Jewish Heritage 
Collection has enjoyed a strong symbiotic re- 
lationship with the College's Jewish Studies 
Program, established in 1984 and expanded 
from a minor to a major in 2013. Says Student 
Recruitment Counselor Helen Slucki, "Your 
collections do help us in recruiting students .... 
When I meet prospective students who are inter- 
ested in majoring in history or Jewish studies, I 
definitely go into more detail about . . . what re- 
sources we have available here, including the ar- 
chives." These materials, Ms. Slucki notes, give 
families of prospective students "a level of com- 
fort" and are a "push factor" in recruiting. For 
those interested in the Jewish Studies Program, a 
dedicated Jewish Heritage Collection strengthens 
the academic resources of the department. Slucki 
further notes that even for students who never 
actually use the archives, its presence influences 
their decision to attend the college. Prospective 
Jewish Studies donors are also brought to the li- 
brary to show off the collection and encourage 
their support. Again, accessible archives have a 
tangible impact on the growth and development 
of academic programs and on the parent institu- 
tion itself. 

Beyond the academy, diverse communities have 
taken note of these collections. When Brith Sholom 
Beth Israel, an Orthodox Jewish congregation in 
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► Tilling the Soil 



Charleston, brought together Jews from across 
the country for a Shavuothon (a communal obser- 
vance of the biblical holiday of Shavuot), organiz- 
ers provided time in the program for these very 
observant individuals to walk the distance from 
the synagogue to Addlestone Library, bypass the 
elevators, and take the stairs to the third floor to 
see a display of new treasures from the Jewish 
Heritage Collection. Staff was on hand to guide 
them through the exhibit and engage in discus- 
sions about southern Jewish life, past and present. 

As noted earlier. Charleston is a tourist city, 
and the now unhidden collections have added 
an asset to the local economy. Jewish museums, 
congregations, and federations from across the 
country, seeking educational opportunities, now 
regularly inquire about the collection. Jewish 
Heritage Collection Curator Dale Rosengarten 
provides slide lectures on southern Jewish history 
and showcases materials from our internationally 
important Rosenthall Collection. For 20 years, Ms. 
Rosengarten has worked diligently to secure the 
funds to process collections and pursue new av- 
enues for public education and outreach. 



Fig. 3: A roundtable on the Eldridge Street synagogue restoration 
project in lower Manhattan was held in the sanctuary at Kahal 
Kadosh Beth Elohim during the Biennial Scholars' Conference 
on American Jewish History , held in Charleston , South Carolina, 
June 2006. photo by dana sardet. 


Dale Rosengarten, Curator, Jewish Heritage 
Collection, College of Charleston 

We built it and they came! With persistent effort, 
we have created opportunities to attract an au- 
dience, engage students and scholars, publicize 
our collections, and reach the general public. As 
a faculty member, I regularly teach courses with 
an archival research component. As members 
of the Special Collections staff, Harlan Greene 
and I both present classes and workshops on 
demand, highlighting our collections whenever 
possible. We produce educational materials and 
websites, and collaborate with reference librar- 
ians to generate research guides for specific syl- 
labi with links to material in the Jewish Heritage 
Collection, including guides for Southern Jewish 
History and Holocaust Studies. When students 
come to Special Collections looking for material 
for research papers, they receive extended con- 
sultations— sometimes with excellent results. A 
recent honors student advisee of mine, for exam- 
ple, wrote a paper on a Jewish-owned rice plan- 
tation on the Ashley River based on the planter's 
journals, and successfully submitted it for publi- 
cation in a respected academic journal. Our posi- 
tion as faculty members, archivists, and scholars 
gives us access to colleagues in allied fields. In 
2003 we invited Jeffrey Gurock, a professor at 
Yeshiva University and an expert on the history 
of Orthodox Judaism in the United States, to ex- 
plore our collection of Brith Sholom Beth Israel 
records and write a history of the congregation, 
which we published in 2004, in time for BSBI's 
one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary. Last year, 
when eminent Jewish historian Gary Zola was in 
residence as the College of Charleston's Arnold 
Distinguished Visiting Chair, we provided his 
class with a resource guide and supplied him 
with archival material for his current research 
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project. Zola, executive director of the Jacob 
Rader Marcus Center of the American Jewish 
Archives and professor of the American Jewish 
Experience at Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion in Cincinnati, agreed to col- 
laborate with us on a website that will provide 
digital access to manuscript prayer books written 
by founders of the Reformed Society of Israelites 
that now reside in his collection and ours. 

When a scholar finds a useful source in the 
Addlestone Library catalog or the Lowcountry 
Digital Library (LCDL), we frequently suggest 
additional materials now processed and avail- 
able, if not digitized. In one mutually profitable 
exchange, a PhD student from the University of 
Florida requested imagery of the Jewish ritual of 
kapparot. He saw a postcard from the Rosenthall 
Collection posted on the LCDL and hoped it was 
available for use in an article. We sent him that 
image — and another 15 scans that were not yet 
online at the time of his request, but are now dig- 
itized and available. Realizing there were hold- 
ings from which other scholars would benefit, he 
returned the favor by offering us a kapparot image 
in his possession. 

As we raise the profile of the Rosenthall Judaica 
Collection— the focus of our latest CLIR grant— 
we are attracting interest from serious collectors, 
most recently from an expert in New York who 
specializes in commemorative medals. He was 
excited to see our newly processed materials and 
offered to curate an online exhibit in the future. 
Collectors not only can offer detailed subject 
knowledge; they can become potential funders, 
donors, or both. 

Efforts over the past 15 years to collect Holocaust- 
related materials helped persuade a major do- 
nor to establish an endowed chair at our Jewish 
Studies program. Another donor— himself a 
Holocaust survivor— gave substantial gifts to 



Fig. 4: A highly successful panel brought together the "Kings 
of King Street" —ten King Street merchants , past and present. 

The event , which attracted a standing-room audience, was held 
in Arnold Hall in the Jewish Studies Center, January 24, 2013. 

PHOTO BY DANA SARDET. 

both Jewish Studies and Special Collections, and 
subsidized the creation of the Holocaust Quilt 
Memorial website, based on archival material we 
proactively collected. Most recently, we provid- 
ed a rationale for endowing the new Pearlstine/ 
Lipov Center for the Southern Jewish Culture, an 
initiative in which we are a full partner. Our plan 
is to develop a consortium of southern Jewish ar- 
chives and academic programs, build an online 
portal that will help researchers locate relevant 
archival materials across the South, offer research 
fellowships and archival internships, encourage 
scholarship in regional studies, and promote 
Jewish heritage tourism. 

For the Jewish Historical Society of South 
Carolina (JHSSC), we produce a biannual news- 
letter, loaded with no-longer-hidden archival im- 
ages and documents. We help the society plan its 
fall and spring meetings, sometimes constructing 
an archival exhibit on the theme of the confer- 
ence. This spring, for instance, we created a dis- 
play of materials on World War II for a meeting 
held on the seventieth anniversary of VE-Day. 
JHSSC returns our support with an annual sti- 
pend that pays part of the salary of our oral histo- 
ry archivist, who played a vital role in the Jewish 
Heritage Collection's first CLIR grant. 
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Special Collections has become a sought-after 
stop on the itinerary of Charleston's Je wish- 
focused tours. I am frequently asked to address 
a visiting Jewish federation or congregational 
group from places as far flung as Rochester, New 
York, Dallas, Greensboro, Memphis, Savannah, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, and Denver. 
These encounters are seldom a one-way street. 
Tour groups regularly make financial contri- 
butions to Special Collections, and offer leads 
and sometimes actual artifacts to enhance our 
holdings. 

While our mission is mainly academic, we assist 
in efforts of cultural conservation. The Legacy 
Project, for example, which strives to help declin- 
ing congregations plan for an uncertain future, 
used our collections and images, and interviewed 
staff on camera to produce a film focusing on 
Temple Sinai in Sumter, South Carolina, and its 
emotionally wrenching decline. The materials we 
presented, processed during our first CLIR grant, 
had been gifted to the Jewish Heritage Center by 
the congregation as part of its living will. Closer 
to home, we revised the docent manual for 
Congregation Kahal Kadosh Beth Elohim, and 
provided the first in a series of training sessions. 

Evolving archives, too, look to us as a safe haven 
or a wise counselor. Last year a Jewish collection 
in a neighboring state considered relocating its 
material to our library in an effort to find a more 
activist and professional steward. To counter the 
risk of losing the collection, the archives' home 
institution offered to upgrade its services. 

Because the Rosenthall Collection and Holocaust 
Archives are global in scope, we have become a 
resource for the European theater as well as for 
American audiences. Through the LCDL, re- 
searchers from New York to California and in- 
ternationally from Austria, England, and Wales 


have discovered collection images online and 
requested permission to use them in a variety of 
media, including articles, books, videos, educa- 
tional television specials, and exhibits. An organi- 
zation in Amsterdam inquired about a Dutch sur- 
vivor whose story is included on the Holocaust 
Quilt website. (The staff in the Netherlands had 
recently acquired a photo archives that contained 
studio shots of the woman and her mother in 
1942.) Here was a dramatic demonstration of the 
presence of the past, an example of what archives 
are uniquely able to do. 

All of our activities, exchanges, and outreach rest 
on our ability to process and catalog our collec- 
tions. Without the painstaking work of CLIR- 
funded professionals like Amy Lazarus, we 
would not have achieved nearly as much. 

► Harvesting the Crop 

Amy Lazarus, Processing Archivist, College of 

Charleston 

While processing the William A. Rosenthall 
Judaica Collection, grant-funded archivists suc- 
ceeded in establishing new audiences on and off 
campus, increasing the collection's discoverabil- 
ity, and exploring new ways of using the materi- 
als. These successes are certainly part of access, 
but they were accomplished in non-traditional 
and innovative ways beyond arrangement and 
description— we used strategies that required 
us to reach outside the archives and the research 
room, both physically and virtually. 

Specifically, we recruited student interns to digi- 
tize materials; established regular contact with 
students and faculty, informally spreading word 
about the collection; maximized use of social 
media; introduced Rosenthall Judaica to Special 
Collections patrons; and collaborated with a 
scholar to create an online educational tool. Some 
strategies were more fruitful than others. 
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The Rosenthall CLIR-funded grant called for hir- 
ing a project archivist and a processing archivist 
to process and catalog the collection. Both ac- 
tively recruited undergraduate interns to digi- 
tize items during processing, thanks to an exist- 
ing vehicle for access— the college's Lowcountry 
Digital Library (LCDL). By the end of the grant 
period, almost 5,500 collection items were made 
available online. While the student workers were 
unable to produce totally reliable metadata on 
their own, their recruitment provided an excel- 
lent opportunity for outreach. Early in the grant 
cycle, project staff began to interact with various 
college departments, contacting staff, posting fli- 
ers, and asking specific professors to make these 
internships known to students. Jewish Studies 
and Anthropology, in particular, saw the poten- 
tial value of the program. 

The student interns, who earned three credits for 
a semester's work, were the main beneficiaries. 
Instead of turning them into drones, we put the 
tasks in context, introducing interns to the basics 
of archival science, its uses and importance. After 
they learned about digitization procedures and 
metadata, and gained an appreciation for the sig- 
nificance of the collection materials, we provided 
background information on aspects of Jewish his- 
tory and culture, topics the students knew little 
about. In this way, we contributed to the larger 
mission of our parent institution by broadening 
the worldview of its students. Each student re- 
ceived one-on-one guidance on the cultural facts 
relevant to the specific task. As a result, several in- 
terns expressed interest in a career path related to 
archives and museums. Besides encouraging a vo- 
cational direction, project staff provided reference 
letters supporting applications for further archival 
internships and post-graduate jobs. Recruiting in- 
terns helped spread news of the collection through 
academic circles and affected individuals in a 
meaningful way. 


While the interns themselves had many posi- 
tive experiences, the products of their work were 
not uniformly successful. Examining the reasons 
why will help guide future projects. The intern- 
ship program began during the Jewish Heritage 
Collection's first CLIR grant. Though dedicated 
and enthusiastic, students lacked the specialized 
subject and language skills needed to understand 
the multilingual and sometimes esoteric materi- 
als. Without knowledge of Jewish ritual, syna- 
gogue fixtures, key moments in Jewish history, 
and Bible stories and figures, eager interns often 
missed the relevance of certain crucial details. 
The use of an Internet engine to translate lan- 
guages also led to misidentified items and other 
inaccuracies. 

The college has no master's program in library 
science to tap. At our small liberal arts institution, 
finding undergraduates with the combination 
of skills and education required was difficult. 
Despite the obvious appeal of making archival 
materials available in digital format to a world- 
wide audience, access at any cost is not the way 
to proceed. Realizing this, and seeing that it of- 
ten takes more time to correct metadata than to 
create it, archivists who were hired under the 
second CLIR grant took care to look for interns 
with language proficiency, to establish quality 
control measures, to supplement the students' 
gaps in knowledge by providing translations and 
background on Jewish history and ritual, and to 
increase supervision and scrupulous review of 
work. Ultimately this proved too time-intensive 
to be practical. After two semesters, we decided 
the Rosenthall Collection was not a good candi- 
date for student internships. To continue upload- 
ing new items to LCDL, we created metadata for 
a backlog of scans from the previous grant. With 
a more suitable collection, training student in- 
terns for digitization might be more appropriate. 
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Fig. 5: Project Archivist Sarah Glover and Processing Archivist 
Amy Lazarus review Rosenthall Collection materials with 
consultant Samuel D. Gruber, November 2014. photo by dale 

ROSENGARTEN. 

It is never a mistake, however, to reach out to 
other academic departments and provide indi- 
vidual instruction to a new generation of archival 
patrons and potential archivists. 

Student intern recruitment was not the only way 
we used the academic environment to create a 
network of users. I audited Hebrew language 
courses and took the opportunity to engage 
with faculty and students. This allowed me to 
introduce a key constituency to the Rosenthall 
Collection and describe examples of the mate- 
rials it contains. Many students had little sense 
of what an archivist does, and their curiosity 
spurred additional promotion and outreach. 

Toward the end of the project, we had an un- 
expected opportunity to create a digital exhibit. 
With CLIR's permission, we hired Samuel D. 
Gruber, an established scholar with a specialty in 
synagogue architecture, to choose images from the 
collection and write text around a central theme 
highlighting one of the collection's strengths. A 
digital exhibit, we believed, would not only serve 
scholars and publicize the collection within the 
field of Jewish studies, but would also provide an 
educational tool for a lay audience. Adopting the 
title "The Life of the Synagogue," we produced 
an insightful and engaging online exhibit that 
will interest scholars around the globe and also 


serve Jewish day schools, high school students, 
and undergraduates. 

In creating this resource, project archivists also 
functioned as scholars. Building on formal educa- 
tion in Jewish history and culture and the knowl- 
edge gained from the research required to process 
and describe the collection, we guided our consul- 
tant, showing him what images were available, 
suggesting others, and contributing to the exhibit 
text. Project coordinators Harlan Greene and Dale 
Rosengarten helped edit texts and ensure the ex- 
hibit was accessible to a range of audiences. 

To encourage use of the collection, staff of the 
previous CLIR grant established A Synagogue 
A Day Tumblr, which gained dedicated follow- 
ers week by week, beginning in August 2011 and 
continuing to the present. Each post includes a 
short blurb about the collection, where it can be 
found, and links to LCDL, the Rosenthall web- 
site, and the collection's Twitter account. Thus, 
no matter where viewers find the image, it leads 
them back to the Rosenthall Collection. Through 
both grants, project archivists maintained a blog 
with updates, a highlight reel, and information 
on parts of the collection that were not digitized. 
The blog prompted several requests for images, 
specifically from an entry about the German pe- 
riodical Allgemeine illustrirte Judenzeitung. 

While many of our ventures were deliberate 
undertakings requiring planning and 
implementation, we found opportunities in 
unlikely situations, such as translating materials 
for donors and researchers using collections other 
than Rosenthall. While providing this language 
assistance to researchers, project staff served as 
"ambassadors" for the Rosenthall Collection, 
introducing Special Collections users to new 
sources available for research. 
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Through these various means, it became apparent 
to everyone involved in the project that thinking 
creatively about access can lead to novel ways of 
thinking about the collection itself. Even when at- 
tempts did not fully succeed, they provided valu- 
able lessons for the future. Our efforts to engage 
new audiences and make use of emerging tech- 
nologies already have raised and will continue to 
raise the visibility of the "unhidden" collections 
at the College of Charleston. 
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Concluding Remarks 


William Noel , Director , Kislak Center for Special Collections , Rare Books and Manuscripts; and Founding Director , 
Schoenberg Institute for Manuscript Studies , University of Pennsylvania 


I want to make two claims for us. The less ambi- 
tious first: With CLIR's help we have shaped 
history. By redefining what constitutes an ar- 
chive, by inventing new ways to process the ar- 
chives, and by creating myriad paths of access to 
a stunning amount of previously hidden material 
from our past, we have in the last eight years ex- 
panded the well of material upon which so many 
diverse audiences can draw. This is an enormous 
achievement and we should thank CLIR for fund- 
ing our efforts and for providing a compass to ori- 
ent us. We can also thank each other for brilliantly 
mapping the terra incognita that so many others 
will enjoy exploring in their own ways. 

The second claim I want to make is that, together 
with CLIR, we have made history. This is a dif- 
ferent point. I don't mean simply that we have 
organized the past in ways that make it history 
out of debris— although that might be true. I 
mean rather that the Hidden Special Collections 
program has been a landmark program in library 
history— that it has fundamentally changed the 
way in which libraries go about their business. 
We have made archives history, and I applaud 
Jackie Goldsby's conceptualization of this as the 
creation of the relational archive. 

If we are creating relational archives, what then 
has the archivist become? What are the character- 
istics of the relational archivist? Lets take Jackie 
literally. The archivist now is someone who cre- 
ates acts of human contact and sociability, who 
actively engages the user in making the archive 
visible and functional, whose dialog with the 


stakeholder becomes the quintessence of his or 
her practice, and who conceives of their archive 
as working interoperably with similar materials 
in geographically distant repositories. These are 
the archivists that I see every day in the Kislak 
Center, working collaboratively in a regional en- 
vironment and in an international one, orches- 
trating students not just to process collections 
but to publish on them, and varying the depth 
of their cataloging with an eye not only to the 
vast pile of yet-to-be-processed material in their 
inbox, but also with an eye to their users' needs. 
And this is a very far cry from the archivists that I 
trembled before as a student in England 30 years 
ago. 

So much has been achieved by archivists such as 
these, and the work is not done. There are vast 
tracts of analog special collections still to be pro- 
cessed, and it is our job to continue to process 
them without continued funding from CLIR. 
We still have CLIR's compass, but we don't have 
CLIR's money. CLIR, which is enormously proud 
of the achievements of the Hidden Collections 
program, is as anxious about this as many of you 
are. But I think the seeds of our future success are 
in our current practice. We have created digital 
gateways to our collections in experimental ways. 
We have created rich digital assets that can now 
be built on, further explored, and emulated. Even 
though the archives that we have processed are 
for the most part analog, I would like to suggest 
that in another environment we would be called 
digital humanists: we have certainly provided 
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the tools and the data for these humanists to use, 
and, who knows, maybe these same people will 
help us as we continue to celebrate and discov- 
er our past. And the delightful thing is that the 
academy is catching up with us, and I predict 
that comparatively well-funded digital humani- 
ties student programs in universities across the 
land will be looking to the archives, and to archi- 
vists, to help them explore in a digital environ- 
ment the still-hidden analog world. 

CLIR itself is changing its emphasis to the digi- 
tization of hidden special collections, and with 
good reason. While it has changed the landscape 
for the cataloging of hidden collections, current 
practices for the digitization of those collections 
need the radical rethinking that CLIR's money 
and brainpower can inspire. 

Its pretty clear to see what CLIR is aiming for. 
If you can just work with your neighbor, you 
double your money. Half a million instead of 


$250,000 for those of us who are farsighted 
enough to see that it is our combined data that is 
important, rather than our branded proprietary 
website, and that digital collections can have an 
increased autonomy, integrity, and power pre- 
cisely by transcending the physical limitations 
of analog collections. Collaboration is hard; digi- 
tal haves need to work with digital have-nots. 
It necessitates a generosity of spirit, by both the 
haves and the have-nots, that more than matches 
the generosity in cash that CLIR promises to the 
lucky few. But, as Chuck Henry has noted, there 
is no ambiguity: the future of academic libraries 
and higher education rests on the ability to re- 
conceive ourselves holistically. We shouldn't be 
doing this for the money; we should be doing it 
for the future of humanity. So lets thank Chuck, 
and all at CLIR, for a fantastic past, and let's steel 
ourselves, have a drink, and go and make a fu- 
ture together. Thank you. 
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Epilogue 

Hidden Collections for Everyone 


Michael Peter Edson, CLIP Presidential Fellow; Open Knowledge Foundation 


Y ears ago, when I was working in my stu- 
dio as a young, starving artist, I heard 
a radio interview with the renowned 
violinist and conductor Itzhak Perlman. At one 
point, Perlman was asked if he thought the high- 
est levels of creative genius were the result of in- 
nate genetic gifts or if genius could be acquired 
by ordinary people through instruction and 
study— if genius could be taught. 

Perlman's reply was warm and thoughtful, ap- 
preciative of both the magic of raw potential 
and the power of practice and discipline, but I 
remember feeling that there was something miss- 
ing from the conversation. It seemed to me, as I 
stood there at my easel with a brush in my hand 
and the oblivion of an empty canvas before me, 
that the most important question wasn't if genius 
could be taught ; it was whether we should lead our 
lives as if we were certain it was true. 

Genius comes from unexpected places. When we 
first started putting collections online 10, 20, and 
even 30 years ago we made grand statements like 
"everyone in the world will be able to use these 
resources." We believed in the potential of "ev- 
eryone" but based on what we built and shared 
I think that what we really had in mind was just 
more of the same kind of researchers, academics, 
and students we had always served. More of the 
same isn't bad— you can do a lot of good with 
more— but it's not everyone. Everyone— a global, 
connected everyone, full of potential— is some- 
thing new, and it's a game changer, but most 
of the time that everyone seems more theoretical 
than real. It's hard to see. 


I posted a job offer recently to Freelancer.com, 
an online marketplace of 16 million freelance 
workers from around the world. "Tell me what 
it would mean to you," I wrote, "if the resources 
of European and North American libraries, mu- 
seums, and archives were made available to you, 
for free." I offered $25 to anyone who would 
send me a few paragraphs of writing or a minute 
or two of online video. 

Almost instantly I was approached by remark- 
able people from all over the world: a teacher 
in Mexico, a young mother and weightlifting 
coach in the Ukraine, a medical student and his 
friends in Pakistan, a young businesswoman in 
Indonesia, and university students in Nigeria 
and Ghana. All of these individuals were expe- 
rienced writers and researchers; all of them were 
entrepreneurs, using the web to find and serve 
clients almost everywhere the Internet can reach; 
and all of them seemed to respond, immediate- 
ly and viscerally, to the hidden meaning of my 
question: can what we do here in the Hidden 
Collections program— among the libraries, ar- 
chives, and museums of North America— be im- 
portant to a wide and disparate audience? Can 
unhiding collections help people cultivate their 
own personal talents, regardless of who they are 
or where they live? 

It turns out that if you're a curious, motivated 
individual in the Swat Valley or Ado-Ekiti, ac- 
cess to knowledge and information means a lot to 
you: it can, in fact, be central to your values, your 
education, your livelihood, and the way you ex- 
plore and understand the world. "Knowledge is 
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a weapon to change the way of people's think- 
ing," Kusmarni told me from Jakarta, in a senti- 
ment that was echoed by everyone who answered 
my ad. But information, they all reminded me, is 
only valuable if you can get it, and use it, where 
you live. 

Joseph, from the Ekiti State University in Nigeria 
and Owusu, from Donkorkrom, Ghana, told me 
of the insurmountable difficulties they and their 
classmates face when attempting to use Western 
collections: pay walls, geoblocking, and member- 
ship requirements routinely stand in their way. 
"You can imagine my frustration when I stumble 
across a site that has all the information I am seek- 
ing only to be informed that my geographic loca- 
tion does not have access to this," wrote Joseph. 
Owusu' s stories echoed these frustrations, but he 
added hopefully, "To have an online digitized 


library that is free to be accessed is in my opin- 
ion the best thing that can ever happen to me and 
most of my mates at the University." 

It is an article of faith in our community of schol- 
ars, institutions, and collections that we work for 
a noble purpose: that building, preserving, and 
disseminating knowledge is one of the defining 
acts of a wise and enlightened society. But our 
success in these endeavors will be defined by the 
choices we make— what we choose to catalog 
and digitize, what we share with the world, and 
under what conditions we permit or restrict ac- 
cess to our wealth of resources. Remarkable peo- 
ple like Kusmarni, Owusu, and Joseph seem to be 
every where — all over the globe as well as in our 
local classrooms and communities. Will we in the 
Hidden Collections program act as if we believe 
in their genius? We can and we should. 
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Appendix 1 : Unconference Sessions 


Data Tools 

Workshop Session: Using Open Refine to Clean and Gather Data 
Daniel Johnson 

Workshop Session: Quick Tools for Visualizing Collections Information Geographically 
Mitch Fraas 

Discussion Session: GIS Mapping as an Access Tool 
John Zarrillo 

Metadata 

Workshop Session: Description at Scale: Working with DPLA 
Amy Rudersdorf 

Discussion Session 1: Replicable and Scalable Metadata Methodologies 
Jackie Dooley 

Discussion Session 2: Sustainability of Web Presence 
Karen Cariani and Jack Brighton 

Discussion Session 3: The Challenge of Rich Media: Best Practices for User-Contributed Metadata 
Sadie Roosa, Mark Cooper, Mark Williams, and Karen Cariani 

Sustainability 

Discussion Session 1: Collaborating between the Public and Private Sectors 
Ramsay Thurber 

Discussion Session 3: Sustainability of Collaborations 
Margery Sly and Katie Rawson 

Community 

Workshop Session: Using Special Collections for K-12 Students 
Tamar Dougherty 

Discussion Session 1: Building an Inclusive Community of Archival Practice 
Jack McCarthy and Celia Caust-Ellenbogen 

Discussion Session 1: Alt-Archives: Community Based Video Collections 
Rachel Mattson, Yvonne Ng, and Rebecca Fraimow 

Promoting Collections 

Discussion Session 2: Cataloging and Promoting Collections 
Jordan Patty 

Discussion Session 2: Working with Wikipedia 

Annie Johnson 

Donors 

Discussion Session 2: The Living Donor and Archives: Strategies, Benefits, and Challenge 
Stephanie Maxwell 

Assessment 

Discussion Session 3: Assessment and Evaluation of Projects 
Naomi Steinberger and Christa Williford 
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Appendix 2: Posters 


Eleven posters were presented at the symposium. The following are a few examples. The collection can be 
seen at http://www.clir.org/hiddencollections/2015-symposium-unconference/poster. 



HEARD BUT NOT SEEN: 


Making the audible visible 
at the Martha's Vineyard Museum 



• Inventory existed only in a number of excel spreadsheets 
and did not have a central location. 

• Because of this, budgetary decisions prioritized as- 
needed transcriptions over providing description and 
properly maintaining the inventory. 

These problems had the following effects: 

• Inventory maintenance and record descriptions often fell 
to volunteers. 
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Appendix 3: Learning at Work in the Archives: The Impact of Access 
to Primary Sources on Teaching and Learning 


"Learning at Work in the Archives: The Impact of Access to Primary Sources on Teaching and Learning" is 
part of a larger project, sponsored by the Council on Library and Information Resources, titled Observations 
on Scholarly Engagement with Hidden Special Collections and Archives. The goal of the study is to bet- 
ter understand how librarians and archivists are structuring and developing relationships with scholars 
in Cataloging Hidden Special Collections and Archives grant projects. The Scholarly Engagement proj- 
ect focuses on identifying and describing current practices, while also encouraging substantive conver- 
sation between librarians, archivists, and expert users about those practices. Among other observations, 
the Scholarly Engagement project has found that students— as project employees, emerging scholars and 
professionals, and citizens in their local communities— are playing a significant role in Hidden Collections 
projects, and that librarians and archivists are increasingly working with teaching faculty to incorporate 
primary sources into university and college curricula. 

To explore these topics in greater depth, authors Kelly Miller and Michelle Morton examined a subset of 
six Hidden Collections projects focused on civil rights-related materials. These projects were located at a 
diverse group of institutions, directly connected to local communities and relevant to contemporary issues 
and curricula: 

1. Emory University/ Auburn Avenue Research Library on African American Culture and History- 
Archives from Atlanta, Cradle of the Civil Rights Movement (2008) 

2. Robert W. Woodruff Library-Processing the Voter Education Project Collection (2008) 

3. Amistad Research Center-Working for Freedom: Documenting Civil Rights Organizations (2008) 

4. Arizona State University Libraries-Labor Rights are Civil Rights/Los Derechos de Trabajo son Derechos 
Civiles (2010) 

5. Stanford University-Documenting Mexican American and Latino Civil Rights (2010) 

6. University of Chicago/Black Metropolis Research Consortium-The "Color Curtain" Processing Project 

( 2010 ) 

Read the report. 
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